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JOURNAL 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


The Position of the my ceri ar im Vedic Litera- 
ture.—By Maurice Bioomrietp, Professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


‘* Wie er riiuspert und wie er spuckt, 
Das habt ihr ihm gliicklich abgeguckt.” 

Tue edition of the GB. in the Bibliotheca Indica’ is a marvel 
of editorial ineptitude. Dr. Otto von Bohtlingk has subjected 
the first prapithaka to a critical review,’ and has pointed out a 
considerable list of blunders in that part of the work.’ The text, 
however, grows worse as it goes on ; the list of obvious mistakes 
is portentous. Especially do the editors betray a most thorough- 
going lack of knowledge of the subject-matter of griuta-litera- 
ture, as when they consistently print the words pradiga and evayd- 
marut as three words (e. g. pra u gam, p. 130, l. 4; pra u ge, p. 
137, ll. 6, 7, 9; eva ya marutam, p. 170, last line). Inasmuch as 
the text is to a great extent a compilation from other Brihmanas, 
the work of the editors can to a considerable degree be controlled 
and amended, as, e. g., by comparing GB. i. 5. 2 with QB. xii. 2. 1. 
1-9 (pras'ne yo, for prasneyo, kulyudaghnas for kulphadaghnas) ; 
GB. ii. 1. 11 with TS. ii. 5. 5.3 (cham vasat for chambat ; anuhita- 


! The Gopatha-Brahmana of the Atharva-Veda, Edited by Rajendra- 
lila Mitra and Haracandra Vidyabhisana. Calcutta, 1872. 

* Berichte der Kéniglich Stichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
April, 1896, pp. 12 ff. of the reprint. 

*P. 8,11. 1, 2, read camasddhvaryavo for camasd, adhvaryavo, not 
throwing out adhvaryavo with Bohtlingk, p. 15. The first hemistich 
of the mantra in GB. i. 1. 9 (p. 6, L. 9) is quoted by Sayana, Introd. to 
the AV., p. 5, as erestho hi vedas tapaso ’dhijato brahmajiianan hrdaye 
sambabhiva. 
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mukhyam upagalmo for anu hritamukhy apagalbho ; pragalmo 
for pragalbho ; na drtyanta for ’nddrtya tad); GB. ii. 2. 6 with 
AB. i. 18 (sambharamiti for sambhardmeti ; sambhrtyocatur for 
sambhrtyocur) ; GB. ii. 3. 6 (latter half) with AB. vii. 33. 6 (pratya- 
viharttum anarihan for pratyavahartum anarhan); and so in 
very many more cases.’ Indeed, the future editor of the GB. will 
find his task sensibly relieved by following out the correspond- 
ences of the GB. with other Brihmana-texts as stated in the 
sequel of the present article. In general, the Hindu editors are 
conscious neither of any connection between the GB. and the 
remaining Atharvan texts (Samhita, Vaitaina, Kaugika, etc.), nor of 
any dependence of the GB. upon the older Briahmana-texts. Nor 
do they treat the text as though it followed any connected plan: 
in the main each section, or group of sections, is dealt with indi- 
vidually, as though it were a note or excerpt, without any refer- 
ence to the scheme of the griuta-sacrifice. The case is by no 
means quite as bad as that. 


1 The statement of the entire list of corrections which suggest them- 
selves would amount almost to a new edition; we may content 
ourselves here with a small anthology: p. 23, last line, krodhopagla- 
gham for krodho ’pah ¢lagham ; p. 24, 1. 2 from bottom, pdpiydni for 
papiyan iva; p. 25, 1. 16, uptdya for utthdya; p. 27, 1. 16, papdtadsma 
tam for papdtdsmrtamn ; p. 29, 1. 6, asi tanytr for asitajiir ; p. 29, 1. 
14, uccdyatam tam for uccd patantam; p. 58, 1. 5, *yeptyafice? for 
eyettham ce’; p. 60, 1. 11, yam vai loko for ’yam, etc. (a common type of 
error); p. 70, 1. 2 from bottom, ’nnafica for ’nvaiica ; p. 80, 1. 2 from 
bottom, td bhrgv’ for *tdbhrgv ; p. 96, 1. 2, crustir for enustir; p. 174, 
1. 2, anitir for anvitir; p. 115, Ll. 15, stutose for stutese; p. 116, 1. 15, 
agnit, agnin for agnid agnin; p. 119, 1. 15, pi vd, somam for piba 
somam ; p. 121, l. 14, *trsyantir for *trpyantir; p. 126, 1. 13, viryya- 
vattayd for viryavattdyd ; p. 141, l. 9, ayamityam for apamityam ; p. 
142, 1. 5, yanno for ’yam no; p. 146, 1. 1, ety &@ su vravdni ta agnir for 
ehy % su bravani ta dgnir ; p. 150, 1. 1, niviksyasyate for nivic chasyate ; 
p. 150, 1. 2, puroratna for puroruni na; p. 152, 1. 1, antahsadah, san- 
dhisthya for dntahsadasanmh dhisnyah ; p. 154, 1. 1, jajfiire, sa samhskrtva 
for yajfiavecasan krtva ; p. 154, 1. 2, vistadvyarchat for visvan vydrchat ; 
p. 156, 1. 7, tam ta for tamtd; p. 158, 1. 12, isd%hg ca svadhi’ for isamh 
svag ca dhi’; p. 160, 1. 1, satyo for d satyo ; p. 161, 1. 4, tvam hi for nv 
aham ; p. 162, 1. 1, mdmiagsu for imam & gu; p. 163, 1.9, kavith rechami 
for kavinr icchdmi ; p. 167, 1. 15, stuno for astu no; p. 169, 1. 9, kalpay- 
ati for kalpayeti; p. 170, 1. 13, tanyinkha iti for tam nytiikhayati ; p. 
172, ll. 9 and 14, prajdpatih for prajatih ; p. 180, 1. 6, °yajia for jaja ; 
p. 181, l. 18, dadhikraveo for dadhikrdvno. In general the mantra- 
quotations are especially faulty. 
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The most important single critical point of view in the analysis 
of the GB. is the distinction between the pirva-brahmana in five 
prapithakas and the uttara-brihmana in six prapithakas. The 
pirva is in no mean measure original, especially when it devotes 
itself to the glorification of the Atharvan and its priests ; it does 
not present materials in accord and connection with the order of 
the sacrifice (yajrakrama) either in the Viitina or in any of the 
other griuta-texts. The uttara follows in the main the order of 
the Vait. by compiling—with slight Atharvanic adaptations— 
from a considerable variety of sources a fairly connected Braih- 
mana to accompany the action of the Viait. These adaptations 
are sporadic, hap-hazard, and incomplete both as regards subject- 
matter and mantras ; the scrappy character of the result is super- 
ficially evident. Yet in a general way the uttara in its relation 
to Viait. may be compared with the relation of the first nine books 
of the QB. to the original nucleus of the VS. (books i.—xviii.); the 
pirva being comparable with (as it is to some extent dependent 
upon) QB. x.-xiv.’ Both halves of the GB., however,—this is 
the second important point of view,—are very late productions, one 
cannot say from how recent a century ; both halves were com- 
posed after the Viit., without, or almost without, any independ- 
ent Atharvanic tradition. Moreover, the uttara-brihmana makes 
the impression of a production later than the pirva-brahmana. 
Thus the usual chronological relations in the redaction of Brah- 
mana, Qrautasitra, and Grhyasitra are turned about in the Ath- 
arvan: the Kaugika (Grhyasitra) was composed before the V4i- 
tina (Qriutasitra),’ the Vaitaéna before the GB.,—the cone is 
inverted and balances upon a mere point of genuine Atharvanic 
tradition, as far as both Qrautasitra and Brihmana are con- 
cerned. We may here characterize the relation of the GB. to the 
remaining Atharvan texts and to the Brahmana-literature in gen- 
eral, beginning with the uttara-brihmana, since its character is 
much less complex than that of the pirva-brihmana. This will 
be followed elsewhere by a somewhat detailed account of the 
contents of the entire Brahmana, section by section. 


1Cf. Weber, Indische Literaturgeschichie’, pp. 118 and 130 ff. 

? See the author’s article On the position of the Vaitana-Sitra in the 
Literature of the Atharva-Veda, JAOS. xi. pp. 375 ff.; cf. Hillebrandt, 
Ritual-Literatur (Bihler’s Grundriss), pp. 35 ff. 
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1. The Uttara-Brahmana.—F or the purpose of defining the history 
of this production it will be of advantage not to follow the text 
section by section, but to deal with certain select themes in the 
order of their clearness and suggestiveness. We may choose 
first the treatment of the seasonal offerings (edturmdsydani). To 
this theme are devoted sections ii. 1. 19-26 of the GB. These are 
purloined with slight modifications from the KB., being the fifth 
book of that work in toto. The Viait. treats this subject in 
8. 8-9. 27, and there are of course correspondences between it and 
GB. due to the sameness of the subject. Thus, the opening siitra 
of Viit. (8. 8) is literally identical with the opening of GB. 
(ii. 1. 19). The GB. does not mention the mantras of the Viit., 
except that it works in the two formulas on svadhd and astu 
svadhad (Viait. 9. 11) in ii. 1. 24, We cannot therefore speak 
even of adaptation to the Vaitaéna. The transaction is an act of 
to use no severer term, with a sporadic 


wholesale borrowing, 


recollection of one or another point in the Vaitina. There can 
be no question that this part of the GB. was compiled subse- 
quently to both KB. and Vait. Even more characteristic is the 
treatment of the atirdtra (soma-sacrifice), GB. ii. 5. 1-5. This is 
compiled from two sources, AB. iv. 5 and 6, and KB, xvii. 7-9, 
baldly put down, one after the other, without any attempt to 


assimilate the materials. Thus the three paryayas (periods) of 
the atirdtra are explained twice as typifying the successive ex- 
pulsion of the Asuras from the three periods of the night, once 
in the words of AB. iv. 5, the second time in the words of KB. 
xvii. 8. Very striking, too, is the case of GB. ii. 3. 11, illustrat- 
ing, in the course of the agnistoma, the passage Vait. 21. 3, 4: 
the Brahmana is copied with slight alterations from KB. xi. 4 
and 5; the compiler does not even take the trouble to expunge 
the expression, iti ha smadha kdusitakih, which of itself would 
betray its origin: indeed in general, throughout the text, the 
Rishis are borrowed by our Atharvavedin along with the produc- 
tions in which they figure. Again, cases of undisguised pilfering 
appear in the three kdmyestayah, GB. ii. 1. 13-15, which repro- 
duce almost verbatim MS. ii. 1. 10, and in the treatment of the 
anvaharya, GB. ii. 1. 6, taken from MS. i. 4. 6 (p. 54, 1. 3 ff.). 
These are only a few of the cases of this kind: the uttara ex- 
ploits especially AB. and KB., but other Brahmanas, QB., TS., 
MS., and even PB., are not exempt from depredation. 

The scope and quantity of these processes may next be stated 
numerically : cf the 123 sections of the uttara-brahmana 79 owe 
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their materials either entirely or largely to older texts, as far as 
is known to the writer. And there can be no doubt that future 
search will reveal still further instances of the dependence of 
GB., since there are at present no regular channels through which 
an investigation of this kind may be carried on. The corre- 
spondences, stated now in the order of the uttara-brihmana, are 
as follows: ii. 1. 1: KB. vi. 13;—ii. 1. 3 (latter half): KB. vi. 14 
(beginning) ;—ii. 1.6: MS. i. 4. 6 (p. 54, 1. 3 ff.);—ii. 1. 9, very 
similar to TS. ii. 5. 5. 1 f£;—ii. 1. 10 (beginning): Kaug. 1. 29, 
30 ;—ii. 1.11: TS. ii. 5. 5. 2 f£.3;— ii, 1. 18-15: MS. ii. 1. 10;— 
ii. 1. 18. MS. iii. 3. 7 (p. 40, L 2 ff.);—ii. 1. 19-26: KB. v. (en- 
tire);—ii. 2. 2-4: TS. vi. 2. 2. 1 f£.;—ii. 2.6: AB. i. 18;—ii. 2. 
13: TS. ili, 5. 2. 1;—i1. 2. 20-22: AB. vi. 10 (complete), vi. 11. 
6 ff., and vi. 12. 6 ff.;—ii. 3. 1-6: AB. ili, 5 to 8 ;—ii. 3. 6 (latter 
half): AB. vii. 33. 5 ff.;—ii. 3. 7, 8: AB. ii. 29, and vi. 14, 5;— 
ii. 3. 10: AB. iii. 12;—ii. 3. 11: KB. xi. 4, 5;—ii. 3. 12: AB. iii. 
14 ;—ii. 3. 17-19: MS. iv. 8. 3;—ii. 3. 20, 21: AB. iii. 23 ;—ii, 3. 
22: AB. iii. 24;—ii. 4.5: AB. vi. 3. 8-11;—ii. 4.6: KB. xviii. 
7,8;—ii. 4.8: TS. iil. 3. 8. 2 ff.;—ii. 4.9: TS. iii. 3. 8. 4 f£.3— 
ii. 4.10: AB. iii. 44 ;—ii. 4. 19: AB. iv. 1. 5-8;—ii. 5. 1-3: AB. 
iv. 5, 6 ;—ii. 5. 4-5: KB. xvii. 7-9;—ii. 5.6: OB. xii. 8. 3. 1, 2; 
—ii. 5.7: QB. xii. 8, 3. 23-28;—i1. 5. 8: PB. xviii. 7 ;—ii. 5. 11: 
AB. vi. 17. 1, 2 and vi. 5 ;—ii, 5. 12: AB. vi. 6 ;—ii. 5. 13: AB. 
vi. 7;—ii. 5.14: AB. vi. 8;— ii. 5. 15: AB. vi. 18. 4 ff., intro- 
duced by a sentence from AB, vi. 17. 2, and ending in a passage 
from AB. vi. 17. 3, 4 ;—finally of the 16 sections of the sixth 
prapithaka all except one and a half (ii. 6. 6, and the first half of 
ii. 6. 7) are entirely or very largely dependent upon the fifth and 
especially the sixth book of the AB. These 79 sections do not 
by any means mark the limit of the materials in the GB, that can 
lay no claim to originality. Thus GB. ii. 1. 16; 2. 9; and 2. 12 
are open to the suspicion that they are nothing but slightly Brah- 
manized extracts from the Viit. itself, respectively, 11. 1; 15. 3; 
and 16. 15-17. And there are other verbal correspondences 
between Vait. and GB. which need not be detailed here, suggest- 
ing the superficial creation of Brahmana matter directly out of 
the sitras of Viit. Again, quite a considerable number of 
sections dealing with the gastras of the three daily savanas 
(ii. 3. 18-15 ; ii. 4. 1-3, and ii. 4. 11-18) seem to be little more 
than the statements of the RV. Siitras worked over slightly into 
Brihmana-form ; cf., e. g., GB. ii. 4. 1-3 with OQ. vii. 22-24; AQ. 
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7. 4.1f€ Future investigations on the part of the second editor 
of the GB. will doubtless narrow down the limits of the original 
materials of the uttara-brihmana to a mere minimum. 

Just as the uttara-brilmana presupposes the older Briahmanas 
of the Vedic literature, so it is no less certainly based upon the 
existing text of the Vaitina. The general correspondence of the 
uttara with Viit. in the matter of themes, wording, and mantras 
is by no means to be judged as derivable from an indifferent 
source of common tradition; it represents rather an act of 
engrafting the Brihmana expositions and ideas upon such matters 
in the Sitra as seemed to the compiler to stand in need of theo- 
logical definition and motivation. One may say, in accordance 
with the paradoxical inter-relation of these secondary Atharvan 
texts, that to some extent the Viait. figures, as it were, as the 
Samhita of the GB. Thus, originai mantras of Viit., or, at any 
rate, mantras stated in full, are frequently cited in the uttara- 
brahmana by their pratika. The Brahmana is not consistent in 
these matters: the long yajus Viit. 3, 20 is repeated in full GB. 
ii. 1.7, but the yajur-formulas Vait. 3. 14; 4. 16, are cited by 

pratika GB, ii. 1. 3, and 4. Similarly the gharma-sikta from the 
Piippalaida is given in full Vait. 14. 1, whereas its pratika only 
appears GB. ii. 1.6. In GB. ii. 2. 12 and ii. 2. 18 this relation is 
especially in evidence: GB. cites there the mantras in Vait. 16. 
17 and 18. 11 fragmentarily, with explanations in the manner 
especially in evidence in the treatment of the VS. mantras in the 
CB. Very characteristic, too, for the priority oftthe Vait. is 
GB. ii. 1. 16, which deals with its theme out of order and connec- 
tion, whereas in Viit. 11. 1 it very properly introduces the 
agnistoma. 

Nevertheless, the uttara-brihmana has certainly some, though 
probably very few, original sections. Thus the prdagitra-legend, 
GB. ii. 1. 2, though based upon materials from older texts, betrays 
itself as an Atharvanic fabrication by the introduction of the 
clap-trap Rishis, Idhma Aiigirasa and Barhi Aigirasa, leading up 
to Brhaspati Aiigirasa, who, of course, represents the Atharvanic 
(fourth) Brahman-priest. Section ii. 2. 5 starts with an explana- 
tion of the word makha in Nirukta-manner, leading up to one of 
those disquisitions on the defects of the sacrifice (common in the 
pirva) which can be corrected only by the gloritied Bhrgvaigi- 
rovid. Cf, also certain touches in ii. 1. 17 ; 2. 6,14, 153 3. 9, ete. 
Otherwise the originality of the uttara consists in a certain free~ 
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dom in transfusing the diction of the Brihmana-materials which it 
has adopted; in assimilating some of their statements to Athar- 
vanic conditions ; and, above all, in changing in no small measure 
the mantras contained in those Brihmanas to those in vogue with 
the Atharvans. Thus in ii. 1. 1, a passage borrowed from KB., 
the formula idam aham arvdvasoh is changed to idam aham 
arvdgvasoh (Kaug. 3. 7; 137. 39); in the stomabhaga-legend, 
essentially identical with TS. iii. 5. 2.1, the GB. ii. 2. 13 omits 
tasmad vasistho brahma karyah, because its ideal of a Brahman- 
priest (fourth priest) is a Bhrgvaigirovid; in ii. 3. 10, almost 
identical with AB. iii. 12, the dhdva and pratigara-formulas (e. g. 
adhvaryo gansavom) appear not in their AB. form but as in 
Vait. (20. 18). And other adaptations of this sort will be found 
upon a closer analysis of the text: they accentuate the con- 
sciousness of these processes, which are at times quite clever, at 
others most superficial and bungling. 


2. The Pirva-Brahmana.—The character of the first part of the 
GB. is not as easily definable as that of the second. The most 
conspicuous feature of the first part is that it does not follow at 
all the order of the Viait., nor is its object in the main the illus- 
tration of the various kinds of ¢rduta-sacrifice. It is, to begin 
with, also a large borrower, but the source drawn upon is almost 
exclusively the Qatapatha-Brihmana (books xi. and xii.). From 
the beginning of the fourth prapithaka through to i. 5. 22, i. e. 
all of the fifth prapithaka excepting the last three sections, the 
text seems to be nothing but a secondary mouthing-over of a con- 
siderable part of the twelfth book of QB. The subject dealt 
with by both texts is a mystic, theosophic treatment of the satra 
of the year and other forms of the soma-sacrifice. Though there 
is some degree of independence on the part of the GB., both in 
the wording and in an occasional mantra, there can be in this 
part no question of independent Atharvanic school-tradition ; nor 
can the subject as treated by both texts be referred to a com- 
mon earlier source. The GB. purloins the materials of the QB. 
quite superficially ; occasionally only it infuses into them those 
special Atharvanic traits which that text affects. The most 
prominent of these are the praise of the fourth Veda, the men- 
tion of Atharvan, Afgiras, Bhrgu, etc.; see, e. g., GB. i. 4. 24; 
5. 10, 11, 15,19. The dependence in general of the Vait. upon 
the school of the white YV. ensures a certain correlation of these 
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materials with the treatment of the satra as presented in Viit. 
31-34; but this is no more in the nature of close companionship 
than is the case in the relation of QB. xii. to its Samhita (VS.). 
Aside from this, as far as has been noted, only the eleventh book 
of the QB. and a section or two of the AB. have been exploited 
by the author: GB. i. 3.2: AB. v. 32. 3 ff. ;—i. 3.3: AB. v. 
32. 5-33. 4 ;—i. 3. 4: AB. v. 34. 1 ff. ;—i. 3. 6-10: QB. xi. 
4.1 ;—i. 3. 11, 12: QB. xi. 5. 3. 1-7;—i. 3. 13, 14: QB. xi. 5. 
3. 8 ff ;—i. 3. 18: AB. vii. 1. 1.’ 

The last three sections of the fifth prapithaka contain a metri- 
cal treatise on the sacrifice, directed largely towards the interests 
of the Atharvan. The lack of a certain unity of structure in 
the three sections makes it possible to imagine that they are not 
from one and the same hand. At any rate they are not far 
removed from the type of parigista ; they do not bear upon the 
individual acts of the ritual, but seem to be a statement of the 
position and beliefs of the Atharvans in regard to the general 
aspects of Vedic lore and sacrifice, with the special purpose of 
defining and glorifying the AV. This, indeed, is the leading 
theme of the pirva-brihmana as a whole; to this it adheres 
throughout the considerable variety of subjects which are handled 
in the first three prapithakas, whether they are cosmogonies, 
speculations in Upanisad style, comments on sacrificial details, 
grammatical disquisitions (i. 1. 24-28), or even statements in the 
manner of the carana-vyiha (i. 1. 29). To carry to the front 
the AV. and the fourth priest (the so-called Brahman), who must 
be an Atharvaigirovid or Bhrgvangirovid, and to point to failure 
and discomfiture in all holy concerns managed without the fourth 
Veda, is without question the original motive underlying the pro- 
duction of the Atharvan-Brihmana. Every tetrad is a veritable 
godsend to the author. Whether it be the four-footed animal 
(i. 2. 24); four metres (often); the syllable om divided artificially 
into four moras (i. 1. 16); the cosmic tetrads, earth and fire, 
atmosphere and wind, heaven and sun, moon and water (i. 1. 29 
et al.); or psycho-physical tetrads like speech, breath, sight, and 
mind (i. 2. 11; 3. 14), they are all pressed into service to show 
the inherent necessity and primordiality of the catur-veda, as 





1 Note also the passage beginning with tad yathd lavanena GB. i. 1. 
14, which seems borrowed from Chand. Up. iv. 17. 7, and GB. i. 5. 11 
end=Kauc. 94, 3, 4. 
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stated most formally i. 1. 16. Occasionally and quite familiarly 
(i. 2. 21, 24; 5.10; ef. also i. 1. 7 and i. 3. 4) the fourfold Veda 
is expanded into the Atharvanic pentad by dividing the AV. into 
two, ¢ganta = atharvan, and ghora=aigiras (see SBE. xlii. 
pp. xxiii ff.). Very neat manipulations are carried on to this end 
when passages are borrowed from older texts, as when GB. i. 4. 
24 substitutes catudro vedah for catuspddah pagavah in QB. xii. 
2. 2. 20, or when GB. i. 5. 10 assumes the above mentioned 
Atharvanic five Vedas for three in QB. xii. 3.3.2. That the 
GB. clearly associates the AV. and its functionaries with brdhma 
in the sense of universal religion (sarvavidyda) and brahmd in the 
sense of universal theologian (sarvavid) may be gathered from 
i. 2. 18; 5. 11, 15, 19: see the systematic exposition of this 


important theme, SBE. 1. c. pp. lii ff. 

Though the pirva-brihmana, in distinction from the uttara- 
brihmana, leaves the impression of a certain elemental, energetic 
independence in its composition ; though it does not borrow as 
much and as bare-facedly as the uttara ; though it does not make 
it its business to follow and illustrate any other Atharvan text; 
yet it is without question an exceedingly late production, and 
also presupposes the Kaug. and VaAit., in addition to the Caunakiya- 
samhité in 20 kindas.' Nor are its materials, aside from the 
obviously borrowed passages, at all from the same hand; as can 
be seen by comparing, e. g., the first cosmogony, i. 1. 1-15 with 
the second, i. 1. 16-30. The section i. 2.8 mentions the god 
Civa and belongs rather to the Purina than the Brihmana- 
period. Section i. 1. 28 mentions an evil divinity Dosapati who 
figured as a Rishi at the beginning of the dvdpara-age, remind- 
ing us of Disin, a name of the devil Mara in the Buddha-legends.* 
Sections i. 1. 25-27 contain grammatical matters of an advanced 
type, including the kiariké mentioned in the Mahabhisya 1. p. 96 


'Cf. GB. i. 1. 4, 5, 8, which allude in a cloudy way to the finished 
diaskeuasis in 20 books (see Kaucika, Introduction, pp. xxxix and x). 
Note the contrast between rcdm mandalaih (RV.) and redmh kanddih 
(AV.)ini. 2.9. The fact that in the late carana-vyiha passage i. 1. 29 the 
initial stanza of the AV. is said to be gam no devir abhistaye does not, 
in our judgment, militate against the view that the GB. belongs to the 
school of Caunaka, rather than to the Paippalada. See Kaucika, Intro- 
duction, pp. xxxvii ff. The GB. is, however, not unacquainted with the 
Paippalada : see below. 

*See Windisch, Buddha und Mara, p. 151. 
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(Kielhorn’s edition). Section i. 1. 29 is in the nature of a carana- 
vytha, certainly very late. The proof that the pirva is posterior 
to Viit., just as Vait. is later than Kaug., can be rendered in defi- 
nite technical form. In VaAit. 5. 10 two classes of plants, one 
Atharvanic, the other Ajigirasic, are mentioned; the latter, 
unknown to Kaug., is catalogued in full; the former, having been 
stated Kiug. 8. 16, is merely alluded to with the words cityd- 
dibhir adtharvanibhih.* The GB., in its turn, having both Kaug. 
and Vait. behind it,’ is content to allude to both classes with the 
vague words dtharvanibhi¢ cangirasibhig ca (i. 2. 18): they would 
be entirely unintelligible but for their reference to the preceding 
texts. Again, as in the case of the uttara, the pirva at times treats 
the Vait. as its Samhita, as far as the mantras are concerned. 
Thus GB. i. 1. 12 quotes the pida, agnir yajiam trivrtam sapta- 
tantum from the Paipp. hymn given in full Vait. 10. 17; and 
GB. i. 2. 18 (end) quotes by pratika the five stanzas given in full 
Vait. 6.1. Finally, aside from the general correspondence of 
subject-matter and terminology, as when, e. g., GB. i. 3. 11, 12 
shares with Vait. important words unknown elsewhere,’ the GB. 
occasionally presents Brahmana-matter which reads like a late 
note on Viait. Thus, e. g., GB. i. 3. 17, describing the variety of 
agnistoma called ekagu, is hardly more than an after-thought to 
Vait. 24. 20; GB. i. 2. 18 (second half) contains an Atharvanic 
legend clearly built upon Vait. 5. 10, and, more remotely, upon 
Kaug. 8 and 9. 

Yet the pirva-brahmana, though very late, is not devoid of a 
certain originality. The two cosmogonies, respectively i. 1. 1-15 
and i. 1. 16-30; the gdyatri-theology i. 1. 31-38 ; the sections on 
the duties of the Brahmacirin, with its rubrication of AV. xi. 
5, in i. 2. 1-9; the Briahmana of the ‘fire-footed horse’ at the 
agnyddhana in i. 2. 18-21 (with quite a number of original words 
at the end of i, 2. 21); the trivial Brahmana on the svdAd in i. 3. 
16, and other sections seem to represent a form of scholastic 
activity unknown elsewhere in this precise form. The list of 





1See the author, JAOS. xi. p. 387. 

? The passage, esa ha vdi vidvdn sarvavid brahma yad bhrgvaigirovid, 
etc., GB. i. 5. 11 (end), seems to be copied from Kaug. 94. 3, 4. 

3 Cf. also GB. i. 3. 19 with Vait. 11. 17 ff. ; GB. i. 3. 21 with V@ait. 11. 
20-26 ; GB. i. 3. 22 with Vait. 12. 1; GB. i. 3. 23 with V@ait. 12. 14; GB. 
1. 5. 8 with Vait. 34. 21. For orthographic peculiarities shared alike by 

/ait. and GB. see Garbe, Introduction to the text-edition of Vait, p. vi, 
note. 
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Vedic subsidiary writings in i. 2. 10, though again late in charac- 
ter, does not occur elsewhere in this arrangement and extent.’ 
A somewhat independent statement of the yajiakrama is pre- 
sented ini. 5. 7. No Vedic text is entirely devoid of independ- 
ent mantras and formulas, or fails to introduce independent vari- 
ants into such as are paralleled by other texts. In this regard 
the pirva-brahmana does not differ essentially from the older 
Braihmanas: i. 1. 9 contains a mantra of Upanisad character 
(grestho ha vedas, etc.), repeated with variants by Siyana in his 
Introduction to the AV,, p. 5, but unknown elsewhere in the lit- 
erature ; in i. 1. 39 the mantra, dpo garbham janayantih, seems 
to be a somewhat independent (Piippalida?) version of AV. iv. 
2.8; ini. 2. 7 an expiatory mantra, recited by Brahmacarins in 
case they happen to step upon a burial-spot, is added to certain 
other formulas of a similar nature, shared by Vait. (12. 8, 9) and 
GB.; at the end of the same section (i. 2. 7) AV. xi. 5. 23 is pre- 
sented in sakalapdtha with its second hemistich differing mark- 
edly from the vulgata form: this, in fact, is the version of the 
Paippalida at the end of the 18th book (see Roth, Der Atharva- 
veda in Kaschmir, p. 23). Similarly the mantra, catvdri grigds 
trayo, etc., in i. 2. 16 is quoted from the Paipp., the blunder 
erigds for grigd, RV. iv. 58. 3, et al., included ; see Roth, ibid. 
In i. 2. 9 the mantra, antarikse pathibhir, etc., shows marked var- 
iants as compared with its parallel, RV. x. 168. 3; the formulas 
in i. 8. 13 do not occur in VAit., and differ from those in the cor- 
responding passage QB. xi. 5. 3. 8 ff.; the two stanzas at the end 
of i. 5. 5 also present variants as compared with QB. xii. 3. 2. 6, 
7, occurring nowhere else ; above all, the typical mantras at the 
three daily soma-offerings (¢yeno, si, etc.) in i. 5. 12 differ not only 
from those of the corresponding passage, QB. xii. 3. 4. 3-5, but 
also from those of the Qaunakiya-samhita (AV. vi. 48), and, as far 
as is known, from all other versions of these formulas.* And 
throughout the text, aside from the three metrical chapters i. 5. 
23-25, there are clokas and other metrical passages so clearly 
Atharvanic in character that they may not be expected to turn 
up in older texts (see, e. g., i. 1. 32. end): their parigista-character 
and their independence are equally obvious. 


1 List of subsidiary Vedic literary types are mentioned also in i. 1. 10, 
21, 23, 24, 27 and in i. 3. 3. 
*See the writer, JAOS. xvi. pp. 1 ff. 








The Meaning and Etymology of the Vedic Word vidatha.'—By 
Mavrice Bioomrretp, Professor in the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 


THE interpretation of words that are restricted in their occur- 
rence to the poetic parts of the Veda is often a delicate task, 
even where the word is a very common one, as is the case with 
the subject of the present paper. The hieratic mysticism of the 
diction, that swollen utterance—a less severe expression seems 
inadequate—tends to inflate many words with esoteric shades of 
meaning which becloud their original value ; in sober surround- 
ings the same word would presumably betray its meaning almost 
of itself. The scene of the Vedic Rishis’ imaginings is both 
earth and heaven, the persons both men and gods; frequently an 
inextricable blend of the two pairs, divine men upon earth and 
very earthy gods in heaven, obfuscate the situation still further. 
In the first interpretation of the Veda the inflation and vagueness 
of the original were reinforced by the very natural tendency to 
dress out the Veda in evenly consistent poetic clothes, even 
where the original stooped to state the plainest matters in the 
commonest language. I may refer by way of illustration to my 
remark on jagrvdnisah in JAOS. xvi. p. 36, note, which means 
simply ‘having waked up’ (in the morning): the Pet. Lex. ren- 
ders it, ‘ munter, eifrig, unermiidlich’; Grassmann, ‘ die wachsam 
sind’; Ludwig, ‘die wachen’ (in the sense of ‘ wide-awake, keen’). 
Such subtle shifts are common, and they betray the picture con- 
veyed by the Veda to the mental retina of the early translators, 
as a kind of medixval romantic poetry, in which naively pious 
sentiments and performances alternate with valorous deeds. This 
is what renders Grassmann’s translation, the most complete and 


‘Since this was written Vedic interpretation has been enriched by 
Professor Oldenberg’s scholarly ‘ Vedic Hymns,’ SBE. xlvi. On pp. 26 ff. 
he analyses the word as vi-ddtha for vi-dhdtha from the root dha, 
assuming the meanings ‘ distribution, disposition, ordinance,’ and then 
‘sacrificial ordinance, sacrifice.’ Aside from the problematic etymol- 
ogy, I have not been able to convince myself that he reaches the root 
of the matter, especially as regards the homelier aspects of the word 
which form the starting-point of the present discussion. 
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consistent expression of this conception of the Veda, in spite of 
many merits in detail, a medium full of refraction, in which the 
prismatic tints lend a fictitious beauty that overlays the original, 
which after all has a beauty of its own, though it is severer, and 
far from even. 

In the case of viddtha the older translations have presented as 
the most prominent rendering the word ‘ opferversammlung.’ 
One fairly sees the people moving in solemn procession to the 
sanctified spot where chanting priests with robe and tiara are to 
invoke the favor of the gods. Unfortunately the Hindus had no 
‘opferversammlungen’; there was in the main no public cult; the 
sacrifice is strictly a private affair, a sacrifice in the home of, 
and in behalf of an individual sacrificer. There is always one 
yajamana, or bestower of the sacrifice; the sacrifice redounds to 
his benefit, and that of his family." There were, to be sure, 
priests, sometimes very many, at the sacrifice, but this does not 
constitute an assemblage in the ordinary sense of the word, at 
least not in the sense which naturally goes with the word ‘ opfer- 
versammlung.’ This implies, unless defined to the contrary, a 
rather spontaneous, popular gathering. Now this zp@rov Weddos 
gave rise to another faulty view of the word : it contains the root 
2. vid, as we shall endeavor to show, in its ordinary sense of 
‘get, acquire.’ Instead of this, the radical idea underlying the 
word was generally felt to be ‘come together, assemble’ (as 
though it were sém vid), and upon this a number of subsidiary 
meanings of the word were based. And, again, the false start 
from the notion of ‘assemblage’ resulted in an approximation of 
the word to other words for assemblage, especially sabhd@ with 
which viddétha was almost identified. We shall see that there 
are decided points of contact between the words viddtha and 
sabhd, but the contact is that of extreme opposites in a way: 
viditha refers to home matters; sabhd generally, though not 
always, to public matters.’ 

In the interpretation of a term that figures prominently in the 
mystic-hieratic sphere of the Veda it is peculiarly necessary to 





1 See Barth, Religions of India, p. 50. 

* The word sabhd@ itself does not by any means always refer to a 
public place, but occasionally means simply ‘ house,’ or ‘ parlor.’ Thus 
rayih sabhdvan, RV. iv. 2. 5, means ‘ wealth consisting of houses,’ and 
the yosd sabhavati vidathya, RV. i. 167. 3, certainly does not refer to 
a woman in the assembly, but means ‘a genteel woman of good house 
and with an establishment.’ 
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search for its uses outside of that sphere, if there be such uses. 
In RV. x. 85. 26 the bride after the wedding-ceremony proper, 
as the newly married couple are about to travel to their new 
home, is addressed with the words: “ May Piisan taking thee by 
the hand lead thee home, may the Agvins lead thee forth on their 
car! Go to thy house in order that thou mayst be mistress of 
the house,” and next, vagini tvdm viddtham 4 vadasi: “ Full of 
authority shalt thou speak to the viddtha.”' Now viddtha here 
can have but one meaning, ‘household,’ or something very like 
it. It certainly cannot refer to anything in the nature of a public 
gathering similar to the sabhd. In AV. vii. 38. 4 a woman who 
is pronouncing a love-charm takes especial pains to define the 
position of her sex, and to disclaim any connection with public 
matters : “‘My speech, not thine (in this matter of love) hath 
weight ; in the assembly (sabhdyadm), forsooth, do thou make 
thy voice heard! To me alone shalt thou belong, shalt not even 
discourse of other women.” And the Maitriyani-Samhita iv. 7. 
4:97. 15 defines the same relation of the sexes from the man’s 
point of view with the utmost neatness, nirindriyd stri, puman 
indriyavans, tasmadd pumdnsah sabham yanti na striyah: 
“Woman is weak, man is strong ; hence men go to the assembly, 
not women.” These passages outline the state of the woman- 
question for early India with the most satisfying clearness: while 
in general there are no footprints of the slipper in the sand of 
time,’ and both women and men are agreed that the legislative 
assembly is not the ideal sphere of woman, yet her own essential 
prerogative of being in charge of love and home is undisputed. 

The stanza in the RV. following that commented upon above, 
RV. x. 85. 27-=AV. xiv. 1. 21=Apast. Mantrabr. i. 9. 4, addresses 
a similar statement to both parties to the marriage contract : 
“Unite thyself with this husband, then shall ye, long-lived, 
order your household” (jivri vidétham & vadathah). Here the 
word ‘long-lived’ is significant: it is obviously a word redolent 
of family-life, not of public life. And what else but the house- 
hold might that thing be which man and wife shall address or 
order? Similarly, AV. xii. 2. 30°, folks returning from a funeral 


' Cf with this perhaps also RV. i. 167. 6 
? An occasional Xantippe was not wanting, else there would be no 
occasion for the Ait. Br. iii. 24. 7=Gop. Br. ii. 3. 22 to say, aprativddini 
ha ’sya grhesu patni bhavati yatrdi ’vam vidvan, etc.: ‘His wife does 
not contradict him in his (own) house who knoweth thus.” 
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pray that having succeeded in checking the advance of death 
upon themselves, they shall continue to live (long) and order 
their household (dtha jivdso viddtham & vadema). This again 
leads over to the common expressions, suvirdso viddtham 4 
vadema (RV. i. 117. 25, ete.), and brhdd vadema viddathe suvirah 
(RV. ii. 1. 16, ete.). Common as these two verse-lines are, they 
have been charged with over-much meaning, as when Grassmann 
renders the latter by, “lasst laut im Chore bei dem Fest uns 
singen.” Ludwig’s rendering, “laut médgen wir sprechen mit 
guten helden in der opferversammlung” is far more sober, but 
also misses the point, as does also Bergaigne, Quarante Hymnes, 
p. 6, “ puissions-nous, en parlant 4 voix haute dans l’assemblée, 
obtenir de bons héros.” And Oldenberg (SBE. xlvi. pp. 26 ff.) 
arrives at a similar rendering for these expressions, e. g. in his trans- 
lation of RV. ii. 1. 16 (p. 188), “may we speak loud in the assem- 
bly, rich in valiant men.” The word suvirdh again refers to 
family-relations, not to public life, meaning, ‘having strong, or 
lusty, sons’: its rendition by ‘rich in valiant men’ is once more, 
in our judgment, a romantic or inflated one, suggesting vaguely a 
feudal picture of life (a lord with his vassals) foreign to the sit- 
uation. 

The two verse-lines mean, “let us have strong sons and control 
our household.” Similarly this scene from ordinary life is 
reflected in the prayer for life after death, AV. xviii. 3. 70: 
“Render up again, O tree (funeral-pyre), him that hath been 
deposited upon thee, that he may dwell in the seat of Yama, 
vidatha vddan speaking (authoritatively) to his household.” 

Thus far, it may not be doubted, the word appears in the 
language of ordinary life. But it is found to a very much 
greater extent in the sacerdotal sphere; indeed, as all inter- 
preters from Yaska on have agreed, it often has a meaning very 
close to yajid, ‘sacrifice,’ itself. This is as it should be. Inas- 
much as the sacrifice is a private, home-affair, it is very natural 
that viddtha, the home, the premises, the establishment, should 





1 The reader needs hardly to be reminded in this connection of the 
disturbances to which the early Hindu household seems to have been 
chronically subjected owing to the quarrels and disagreements of its 
members. A distinct class of charms, the so-called sdsamanasydni, 
‘charms to secure harmony,’ deal largely with this theme; see SBE. 
xlii. pp. 134 ff. ; cf. also the story of Cyavana (see ibid. pp. 362), in which 
these conditions are depicted as a curse. 
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figure prominently in connection with the sacrifice. But the 
word has a distinct local color. Just as in the view of people 
of fashion a house is the scene of social amenities (cf. especially 
the German expressions ‘ein haus machen,’ ‘ein grosses haus 
machen’), so the viddtha in which lived the generous patron of 
the sacrifice (s@rt) is the scene of the sacrifice. This is especially 
clear in such passages as exhibit the word yajid by the side of 
viditha, e. g. RV. vii. 84. 3, krtdm no yajidm vidathesu cdrum, 
krtdm bréhmani siirisu pragastd, “render ye (Indra and Varuna) 
our sacrifice pleasing in the establishments; prepare ye songs 
appreciated by the patrons (of the sacrifice).” Or RV. x. 100. 6, 
yajndg ca bhid vidithe cdrur dntamah ; x. 110. 7, yajidm.... 
pracoddyanta viddthesu kari (ddivya hétara) ; iii. 26. 6, gantaro 
yajndam viddthesu dhirah (the Maruts); iii. 4. 5, (dvdrah) nrpé- 
gaso viddthesu pra jatd abhi’mdm yajidm vi caranta parvih ; 
viii. 11. 1. 2, tudm (agne) yajhésv idyah, tudm asi pragdsyo 
viddthesu. In most of these cases the locative sing. or plur. of 
viddtha occurs with yajidé in a case other than the locative, ren- 
dering it clear that the sacrifice took place in the viddtha, and 
the assumed primary meaning, ‘establishment,’ with the under- 
standing that it is the establishment in which sacrifices were 
offered, in which the sacrifice was at home, as it were, suits the 
connection most naturally." And thus the great mass of the 
occurrences of the word. We may pick out, e. g., the passages in 
which Agni is spoken of in connection with the viddtha, and the 
same sense ‘establishment (in which sacrifices are performed) ’ 
appears. Thus: RV. iii. 1. 1, agne vdhnim cakartha viddthe 
ydjadhydi ; i. 60. 1, vdéhnim.... vidathdsya ketim ; x. 92. 2, 
agnim viddthasya sédhanam ; x. 91.8, viddthasya prasddhanam 
agnim ; iii. 3. 3, ketim yajidnan vidathdsya sddhanam ; i. 143. 
7, vidathesu didyat ; iv. 6. 2, agnir mandré viddthesu prdcetah ; 
iii. 14.1, &@ Adta mandré viddthiny asthat ; x. 122. 8, grndnto 
vrndate.... 
ll. 3, agnim hétaram viddthaya 

vidithe vardhamanah ; iii. 28. 


agne viddthesu vedhdsah; x. 91. 9, tvdm.... 


hétaram agne viddthesu ; x. 
jijanan ; iii. 8. 5, jaté jayate 
4, dgne.... tdva bhagadhéiyam na& praé minanti viddthesu 


dhirah. 





1 Decidedly, it should be noted that the word viddtha does not occur 
in the nominative at all, but overwhelmingly in the locative sing. and 
plur., whereas yajfid is very common in the nominative. The local 
color of viddtha can be realized superficially by comparing the two 


words in Grassmann’s Concordance. 
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A little differently, yet clearly enough, Agni in RV. iii. 1. 18 
is said to have sat in the dwellings of the mortals, viddthdni 
sddhan; or, in iii. 27. 7, Agni, the immortal god, leads the van, 
viddthani pracoddyan. Here it is difficult to determine whether 
viddthani still means, primarily, ‘ (sacrificial) establishments,’ or, 
secondarily, ‘(sacrifices in the) establishments.’ Just as the 
Royal House of Stuart, or the House of Stuart means in reality 
the kings in Stuart’s House, so vidétha unquestionably advances 
from the meaning ‘ (sacrificial) establishment,’ until it reaches 
the meaning ‘ sacrifice.” This meaning may preferably be as- 
sumed for some of the passages relating to Agni, above ; it cer- 
tainly seems likely in the expression trtiye viddthe, RV. ii. 4. 8: 
pirvasyd ’vaso ddhitau trtiye viddthe manma gansi, “in remem- 
brance of thy former blessings this prayer has been recited to 
thee at the third sacrifice.” Here trtiye viddthe seems pretty 
clearly=trttiye sdvane*® ‘the third, or evening pressure of the 
soma.’ The same three pressures of the soma seem to explain 
the word in RV. v. 3. 6, vaydm agne vanuyadma... viddthesv 
dhnam ... mdrtan, ‘may we, O Agni, overcome the mortals at 
the (three) sacrifices of the day’; cf. the expressions prapitvé 
dhnam, and abhipitvé dhnam, RV. i. 126. 3; iv. 16. 12; 34. 5, 
which point out the particular pressures in the morning and the 
evening stated collectively in viddthesv dhndm ; cf. JAOS. xvi. 
p- 38. 

Indeed it is scarcely possible to mark off from one another the 
two meanings just developed. Take, e. g., the pida, sé no mrda 
viddthe grnand, addressed to lightning, AV. 1. 13.4: it may 
mean “spare us, thou that art praised in our household”; or, 
“spare us thou that art praised at the sacrifice”; or, RV. vii. 57. 
2,asmdkam adyd viddthesu barhir a vitdye sadata, “sit down 
now (O Maruts), upon the barhis to refresh yourselves at our 
sacrifices,” or, ‘in our (sacrificial) premises.’ 

It would be useless, as it is unimportant, to attempt to catch or 
trace in such connection the more primary shading of the word, 
as this seems to me to be guaranteed by the passages discussed 
in the opening of this paper. Nor would it be worth while to 





'Cf. also English ‘court’ in the two senses, regal and judicial ; Ger- 
man ‘hof,’ etc., etc. 

®So Oldenberg, SBE. xlvi. p. 205, and previously my own marginal 
note. 
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present here in writing the entire mass of passages in the Veda 
containing this word, in most of which the preceding meanings 
will be found satisfactory, in some of which the obscurity is due 
to the subject matter in general. But a few words on the deriva- 
tive vidathyd will perhaps serve to further clarify the atmos- 
phere. 

By way of preliminary we again note that the word sabhd 
does not by any means always refer to a public place, but occa- 
sionally simply means ‘ house,’ or ‘parlor.’ Thus rayih sabhdvan, 
RV. iv. 2. 5,can hardly mean anything else than ‘ wealth consist- 
ing of houses’; therefore, if not for other reason, vidathyadm... 
rayim, RY. vi. 8.5, means ‘wealth in the establishment,’ i. e. 
‘established wealth.’ Nor does yésd sabhdvati vidathya, (RV. 
1. 167. 3 (cf. also st. 6) refer to a woman in the assembly but 
means ‘a woman of good house and with an establishment.’ In 
this light we may regard anew a passage like AV. xx. 128. 1= 
OO. xii. 20. 2, yah sabhéyo vidathyadh siitva ydjva ca pirusah: 
what else may this soma-pressing, sacrificing man be but ‘a man 
of good house and establishment’? In RY. 1. 91. 20 Soma 
bestows upon a pious man, in addition to cows and horses, a son 
(vird) that is karmanyd, sddanya, vidathya, sabhéya, and pitr- 
erdvana, i. e. the son is diligent or pious (kKarmanyd); devoted 


to home (sddanyd); obedient (pitrerdvana); it seems altogether 
likely that vidathyd and sabhéya refer to home conditions rather 
than to public matters: the words seem here to have an ethical 
tinge, ‘ genteel,’ ‘of a good house,’ or the like. There seem to be 
no passages, not even vidathydh samrdt (‘a ruler rich in estab- 
lishments’), RV. iv. 27. 2, in which the word needs to be cor- 
related with any kind of public assemblage. 








The Putijab and the Rig-Veda.—By Epwarp Wasnsurn 
Horxins, Professor in Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


No greater disappointment awaits the Vedic student in India 
than a visit to the Puiijib. Can this shallow stream, he asks, be 
the formidable barrier which he used to associate with the name 
Sutlej? And from the Sutlej to the Ravi, what a view of 
unbounded flatness! But the Ravi itself, litthke more than a 
brook, across which walk oxen and their masters, wet scarcely to 
the knee—is this one of the great Five? The student goes still 
further west, and what does he see? A veritable desert, green 
only by the river’s bank; a level land, from which no mountains 
are visible; providing water for few only where frequent wells 
are dug, and made inhabitable for many only by means of the 
great canals with which modern enterprise has furnished it. At 
the Chenaub the anxious student finds a rougher country, but 
only in the river-gorge ; and not till he reaches the very north- 
western corner of the Puijab does he see mountains, at a dis- 
tance. So he goes on till he arrives at the Indus—the mighty 
Indus—and sadly wades across it! If the traveller journeys 
south he finds the land still more arid, till it passes imperceptibly 
into the southern desert, where indeed the country is no flatter 
nor more devoid of trees, but the aridity is not broken by the 
narrow streaks which, as rivers, cut up the desert of the north, 

Remembering that the Vedic bards were acquainted with the 
five (or seven) rivers, and have handed down some quasi-histori- 
cal matter in regard to the crossing of them, the student in sur- 
prise asks himself where these hymns were composed. Some of 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda take cognizance of streams west of 
the Indus, but these seem to belong more to a special clan, per- 
haps to those that had not crossed the Puijab with the rest but 
lingered behind, as their hymns would indicate; hymns which 
show on the whole a late character and appear to have been 
added to the Collection after the latter was for the most part fin- 
ished. In a very few hymns, moreover, there are direct invoca- 
tions of the Sindhu, but the mention of other rivers (of the Pufi- 
jab) shows at least that the hymnists were not confined to the 
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district about the Indus. Where then was the chief Collection 
made? It reflects not so much a wandering life in a desert as a 
life stable and fixed, a life of halls and cities, and shows sacri- 
ficial cases in such detail as to lead one to suppose that the 
hymnists were not on the tramp but were comfortable, well-fed 


priests. 

Still more is the traveller impressed with the incompatibility of 
Vedic poetry and the land of the Five Rivers. Could the hymns 
have been composed in such a land, could they have grown up in 
such an environment? If *he first home of the Aryans in India 
can be determined at all by the conditions, topographical and 
meteorological, described in their early hymns, then decidedly 
the Puijib was not that home. For here there are neither 
mountains to be seen nor monsoon storms to burst, yet storm and 
mountain belong to the very marrow of the Rig-Veda. 

Thinking thus, the student retraces his steps across the desert, 
and seeks a district where conditions favorable to the creation of 
the Vedic hymns are to be found, where the Vedic Aryans may 
be supposed to have had their first permanent abode, wanderers 
through the desert no longer. I believe he will not discover this 
early home of the Aryans of the Rig-Veda till he passes east of 
the old ‘limit of India,’ Sirhind, and comes to a district, the 
first on his way, where monsoon storms and mountain scenery 
are found, that district, namely, which lies south of Umballa (or 
Ambila). It is here, in my opinion, that the Rig-Veda, taken as 
a whole, was composed. In every particular this locality fulfils 
the physical conditions under which the composition of the hymns 
was possible, and, what is of paramount importance, it is the first 
district east of the Indus that does so. 

I venture to think that this interpretation of the physical 
aspects of the country is supported even by native traditions. 
At a very early (Brahmanic) period the ‘Northerners’ are re- 
garded as a suspicious sort of people, whose religious practices, 
far from being authoritative, are censured. No tradition asso- 
ciates the ancient literature with the Puijaéb. In fact, save for 
one exception, even the legal manuals do not take cognizance of 
the Northwest. They have the stanza that defines Aryavarta, 
and also the stanzas that extend the geographical boundary still 
further south ; but they ignore the North. Manu, however, has 
one verse that in connection with this subject is of interest, and 
deserves to be translated, though till now it never has been ren- 
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dered into English. I refer to ii. 17, and translate in paraphrase : 
“The country divinely meted out by the rivers Sarasouti and 
Ghuggar, and lying between them, is where the (Rig, etc.) Veda 
arose, and hence is called brahmdvarta or ‘home of the Veda’ 
in the tradition of the learned.” 

That brahma here means Veda is half recognized by the 
native scholiasts ; but, as I shall show presently, it is still more 
important to notice that such meaning agrees with the general 
use of the word in Manu and particularly with the use in this 
second book. The point can be shown clearly by grouping the 
examples. The word brahma in Manu has, it is true, other mean- 
ings than Veda. But these are I think plainly ruled out here by 
the context. It will be necessary, therefore, to show first by a 
brief analysis what the context implies. 

The second book of Manu is concerned with the correct dharma 
and conduct of the twice-born. ‘Tell us the dharma practiced by 
the good’ is the substance of its opening stanza. Authority is 
then said to be invested in the Veda, the traditions of the wise, 
and practices of the good ; while all dharma is founded on the 
Veda (6-7). The Veda is thus established as the fountain-head 
of law, religious practice, and conduct. A few more stanzas 
emphasize this point still further, and then comes the stanza pre- 
ceding the one under discussion. In this the author reverts to 
the Veda in particular, and now employs the word mantra, say- 
ing that only he who always employs mantra, Vedic verses, is an 
authority ; and, after thus specifying where one is to look for 
precept and on what practice and precept are based, proceeds to 
give the countries where authority is to be found, beginning, as is 
observed by one of the Commentators, with the most authorita- 
tive. We are thus led to expect that the Veda will be mentioned 
first; and such, in my opinion, is the case. The following verses 
then show what are the less authoritative, but still authoritative 
countries. In abstract this appears thus: (The district between 
the Sarasvati and Dhrsadvati is the home of the Veda); the 
religious practices found in this country are those of the good. 
Next to this lies the country south of it (from Thanesar to 
Mathur4),’ which is the district of the seers of the Veda (drah- 





The termination -dla of so many of the towns in this part of the 
country would point to a word of this form with the meaning of vil- 
lage or settlement. So far as I have observed such endings uniformly 
indicate small places and, in general, places situated in anciently habi- 
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marsidega), and from Brahmans of this district are to be learned 
the practices of men to-day. Taking a wider sweep, all the 
country from west to east between the place where the Sara- 
souti disappears in the desert and that where the Jumna disap- 
pears in the Ganges, and from north to south between the Him- 
ilayas and the Vindhya hills is the ‘Middle Land.’ The ‘home 
of the Aryans’ (arydvarta), as it is called, is the country between 
these mountains and the two seas. 

The Pufijab is thus omitted altogether from the list. The 
most western locality is the place where the Sarasouti disappears 
in the north-west, and the Arabian Sea, west of the southern line 
of the Vindhyas,' 

That, as Nandana observes at this point (gloka 22), each 
country is given in the order of its authority, the best being first, 
is clear not only from the last verse, but from the one that fol- 
lows it. For here it is stated that the ‘district fit for sacrifice ’ 
is all the country forming the natural habitat of the black buck, 
and this differs from the ‘country of barbarians’ in that the 
latter is not a place fit for the twice-born to live in. ‘ Natural 
habitat’ is not to be taken with the Commentators as making a 


tated parts of the country. Near Kuruksetra there are Ambala, Kar- 


nala (with the southern Kurnool), and Patiala on the Ghuggar or 
Drsadvati, besides Paficila. In the Northwest are found Manikydla, 
Dewila, Kohala, Margala, partly in Gandhara, partly in Cashmere. 
Near the old Karli caves we find Khandala and Nerala; in Kathiawar, 
Verawala and Gondala. But in the South I have noticed only (all three 
near together) in the vicinity of ancient Bijapur, Mincanala, Nimbala, 
and Jumnala; and in one of the oldest coast-stations, near Cochin, 
Narakala. 

I may add that Manu’s determination of the habitat of the black 
buck probably shows that the author did not know the Deccan very 
well. The black buck are common about Hyderabad, at Sarur Nagar, 
and I have seen them, mixed with antelope, in the great plains about 
Gadaga south of Bijapur, where probably they have always grazed. 
A few are found in Kathiawar. But the Deccan is excluded by Manu 
from lands habitable for the twice-born. 

1The Abhira, mentioned in Manu as a mixed-caste, designates a 
shepherd race of Sind, Kuch, and Kathiawar. The other mixed-castes 
show acquaintance only with the South and East; rather a superficial 
acquaintance, as the Maghada, for instance, is recognized only asa 
mercator or travelling trader, while the Vaideha is a ‘servant of 
women,’ M. x. 6 ff. The northern Daradas are known only as Gentiles 
or barbarians. 
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distinction between country and town, but between the plains and 
the hills. The Gangetic plain and the country about Kuruksetra, 
between Delhi and Umballa and south of the former locality, is 
still the ‘natural habitat’ of the black buck. This account in 
Manu concludes with the words : “thus have I briefly expounded 
to you the home (yoni) of dharma, and its origin (sambhava).” 
In regard to the word brahmdvarta, the second member is 
found in the similar word drydvarta (¢l. 22),' and that it signi- 
fies home or place of origin is recognized by the Commentators. 
Thus Kull. says, as does Medh., arya dtra ’vartante punah punar 
udbhavanti. Again in vii. 82, Gurttds are ‘they that come’ 
(arrive, arise) from good families (abl.) ; and in iv. 172, Rama- 
candra correctly gives pravartamdna as the equivalent of dvarta- 
mana. On this score then we are safe in rendering the latter 
half of the word as ‘ home,’ in the sense of origin, or birth-place.’ 
The word brahma has four, and perhaps five, meanings in 
Manu. In the stereotyped brahma ksatra it is equivalent to 
brahmana-caste, as in v. 23 and ix. 320 ff.; or to amember of that 
caste, as in brahmahd, brahmaghna, brahmardaksasa (xi. 54 3 xii. 
55; viii. 89; xii. 60; and once in the second book, ii. 80). It 
may, again, stand for the Absolute or for brahmatva, In i. 98; 
xii. 102, brahmabhiydaya kalpate, either meaning is possible, or 
even that of Brahma.’ In xii. 123, brahma gagvatam, brahma is 


the equivalent of brahma param, which is found as a complete 
phrase, in vi. 85; ii. 82, 83. Soin vi. 79, brahma sandtanam 
(compare 81). This meaning either appears in the purely philo- 
sophical parts of the work or is obtained by an epithet limiting 
and defining brahma, as in param brahma at ii. 81. I do not 
suppose, however, that anyone will claim that in brahmdvarta the 
first word means either Brahman or the Absolute.* 





' This word occurs again at x. 34. 

* In the Mahabharata, Brahmavarta is called Brahmaksetra, ksetra 
being a common equivalent of yoni, the place of origin. Compare the 
mythical abode of the ‘Northern Kurus,’ called Devaksetra (perhaps 
the modern Dewdla in Cashmere ?). 

* The meaning of the whole, given by Comm. at i. 98 as moksa, cen- 
ters in the bhiiya ; moksa is the being of Brahma (or the Absolute). 

* Sarvajfianarayana even says that brahma param is paramo vedas. 
But ‘ going to brahma param’ ii. 82, must mean ‘ going into the Abso- 
lute.’ Compare vi. 81, brahmany evd ’vatisthate. 

*In i. 11 (after 9, Brahma) brahmeti kirtyate must imply Brahma. 
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The three other possible meanings of the word are Brahma (in 
composition), Veda, and purity or holiness. The last of these 
is a meaning sometimes given to brahma in brahmacdarin, but 
this word means nothing more than practicing Vedic study,’ and 
is the exact counterpart of brahmavddin, ‘declaring the Veda.’ 
The only places where brahma goes so far from its original mean- 
ing as to be capable of the translation ‘ purity’ are v. 93 and 158- 
160. In the first of these, brahmabhita (v. 1. pita) is regarded 
by all Commentators as the equivalent of ‘pure.’ But this is 
only the logical meaning. Here as elsewhere brahma may be and 
should be rendered (as in brahmabhiiya above)’ by ‘the being of 
Brahmi.’ The second case, too, is fallacious: stri brahmacarye 
vyavasthitad is indeed ‘a pure woman’; but the sense is so far 
from the original meaning, and the application is so figurative, 
that it is filled out in the text itself by yathd te brahmacdarinas, 
i. e. ‘a woman living like a student of the Veda’ is still the mean- 
ing. The meaning ‘pure’ comes from the chastity attributed to 
the student, to whom the woman is compared. 

This meaning, therefore, ruled out by the context in any cir- 
cumstances, cannot here be applied. I mention it only because the 
more general word ‘holiness’ might be supposed to be applica- 
ble, and these examples be considered as illustrations of that 
meaning. But in Manu drahma never means holiness. 

We are, then, reduced to the meanings Brahmi and Veda. In 
ii. 84, brahma is thus used for Brahma, but it is scarcely probable 
that brahmdavarta is an earthly equivalent of brahmaloka (iv. 
182, 260; vi. 32). The drahmanas sabha of viii. 11 depends on 
the four-foldness of the sabhd for its likeness. Other cases are 
brahmatejas, vii. 14;° and brahmapijita vak, viii. 81; perhaps 
also brahmdjijali, ii. 71 (see below). The strongest argument 
against the interpretation of brakhmdvarta as ‘home of Brahma’ 
is, however, that the country thus described is devanirmita, 





1 Compare the use of the word in ii. 115, with the preceding context. 

* Compare brdhmiyan kriyate tanus, ii. 28. Medh. here, however, 
records one interpretation in accordance with which the implied noun 
is brahma=veda. 

’ Compare braéhmam tejas, iv. 186, as Vedic, apparently, which makes 
the case above doubtful. The adjective brdhma sometimes means Vedic, 
as in vii. 2, of samskdra ; but generally it is equivalent io “‘of Brahma” 
(tirtha, ii. 58 (?); brdhmo muhirtas, iv. 92, like Vas. xii. 47). It may, 
however, refer to the Brahmans, as in nidhis, vii. 82 (compare 83). In 
iii. 74, brdhmyam hutam means ‘ of Brahmans.’ 
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‘divinely meted out,’ and the divinity here, from the context, 
can be only the divine rivers, as is said by the Commentators. It 
would not be probable that the country was said to be ‘meted 
out (or made) by the divine rivers and therefore called the home 
of Brahma,’ which is the substance of the stanza, if brahma here 
is Brahma. 

Now I propose to show that in all other cases in Manu drahma 
has the meaning simply of Veda (as Vedic texts), and not of holi- 
ness or of any vague concept. 

The meaning Veda comes out most clearly in brahmada= 
vedada,* iv. 232-3, in brahma dhana, Veda as wealth, ix. 316; 
and in vedasattra, Vedic session, iv. 9 (compare 11 and Comm.). 
So in xi. 192 and 265; in the latter case even vedasdra may be the 
true meaning. Again brahmavddin (ii. 113; iv. 91, 199; vi. 39; 
xi. 42, 120; cf. 56, 97) must mean “ he that declares the Veda,” as is 
correctly stated by the Commentators, who are right also in giv- 
ing the same sense to brahmavarcas=vedabala (ii. 37; iv. 218).’ 
Most clearly does this, the regular meaning of brahma in Manu, 
appear in such expressions as that in iv. 110: tryaham na kir- 
tayed brahma (=anadhydyah sydt, Rimacandra).* So ib. 111 
and 114, brahma is Veda; as in ib. 149, brahmdabhydsa ;* ib. 99, 
brahmdadhitya ; ib. 100, brahma cchandaskrtam (pathet) ; or in 
iii. 41, where brahmadharma is vedadharma (all Comm.). In 
like manner the Commentators all agree that brahmano grahana 
in ii. 173 is ‘attainment of Veda.’ Hence the threefold Veda is 
called simply trayam brahma in i, 23; and brahmano dharandt 
in the same book, i. 93, as is agreed by all Commentators, means 
vedadharandat ; while, ib. 97, brahmavedin (v.1., probably cor- 
rect, °vddin) is defined as brahmatattvajiia. 

The difficult passage brdhmand brahmayonisthas, x. 74, may 
mean ‘ Brahmans by birth on the mother’s and father’s side’ as 
Nar. extraordinarily renders it; but the other Commentators are 
probably right in explaining brahma as (study of) the Veda. So 
Govindaraja says that brahma is here Veda, and Medh. says the 
same, though the latter erroneously defines yoni as kdrana ; for 
yoni means home, as it does in ii. 25, cited above (dharmasya 


1 Compare iii. 3: brahmaddya (=Veda). 

° In iii. 39, brahmavarcasinas is rendered by Ragh. vedidhyayanaja- 
viryayuktds. At ii. 113, Medh. gives vedidhydyin for brahmavddin. 

® Compare ii. 172: ndbhivydhdrayed brahma (= Veda, Medh.., etc.). 

* Compare ii. 166, veddbhydsa. 
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yonih sambhavag ca), and not kdrana or sddhana. But in this 
case the verse appears to mean that only those Brahmans may 
live by a Brahman’s six acts who abide by the Veda (‘stand in 
the abode of the Veda’), the abode here being the Veda itself.’ 

I have given above several scattered instances from the second 
book, in which occurs the verse here in question, where brahma 
means Veda. This is here the prevailing meaning, as it is else- 
where. Thus ii. 71, brahmdrambhe is ‘at the beginning of the 
Veda’ (lesson) ;’ in ii, 74, brahmanah (pranavan kurydd) adav 
ante ca, the same sense is found (all Comm.); in ii. 81 (Savitri, 
etc.), brahmano mukham, most of the Commentators say that 
brahma is Veda (Medh., Kull., Nir., Nand.), though Rimacandra 
and Raghavinanda take it as paramdtmd, which Medh. and Kull. 
allow as an alternative. Govindarija gives only Veda as the 
meaning. The various interpretations show the tendency to put 
a more philosophical sense into the text. In ii. 106, brahmasat- 
tra and brahmahuti (Nand., vedavydhutir iti yavat), the Com- 
mentators also give brahma as Veda. In ii. 116, Raghavananda 
rightly gives brahma as Veda. In ii. 146 (brahmada, brahma- 
data, and brahmajanma), all agree as to the meaning of brahma= 
Veda (brahmada being dcarya). Here brahmada is the equiva- 
lent of mantrada in ii. 153. So brahmajanma is paraphrased by 
bradhma janma in ii. 150 (Nar. as Veda). These glokas all con- 
tain rules for the student of the Veda, brahmacdrin, and the same 
word drahma in the sense of Veda occurs again in the final verse 
of this section, 164: anena kramayogena samskrtdtma dvijah 
ganaih Gurdu vasan saiicinuyad brahmaddhigamikam tapah. 
Compare with this, in the next ¢gloka, vedah krtsno ‘dhiganta- 
vyah. Niriyana paraphrases the first expression with vedadhi- 
gamanaripam tapah. Iadd to these one more instance, ii. 116: 
brahma yas tv ananujiidtam adhiyandd avapnuyat Sa brahma- 
steyasamyukto narakam pratipadyate (vedam grhnati is Kull.’s 
rendering). 

As these are all the cases of brahma in Manu ; as general holi- 
ness is not found to be one of the meanings employed; as the 
meanings Brahman, Brahman caste, Brahma, the Absolute, are 








1 In vi. 83, adhiyajiam brahma is also clearly Veda. 

2 In the preceding verse, brahmdfijali may have the same meaning 
or brahma may be ‘ Brahma’s;’ but the former certainly seems to be 
the sense in this connection. 

8’ Compare also ii. 169-170, where ‘brahmic birth’ is ‘Vedic. With 
brahmada compare ii. 171, vedapraddandat. 
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not admissible ; there would seem to be no reason why we should 
not render drahmdvarta in ii. 17 as ‘home of the Veda.’ The 
Commentators are fairly unanimous in their treatment of this 
gloka. Ramacandra, indeed, goes out of his way to say that the 
two rivers are the Ganges and Jumna, evidently having in mind 
a verse of the dharmasiitras which give these rivers as bounda- 
ries of another district. On brahmdvarta Sarvajiianiriyana 
says: brahmdvartate ’nuvartate yatra sa brahmdvartah, and 
Nandana : brahma dharmah dvrttam dgatam maharsindm atra 
pratibhatam iti brahmdvartah. Govindarija merely says, brah- 
mivartakhyam (degam). Medhiatithi and Kullika are not so 
explicit, but they too seem to take druhma in the sense of dharma 
as contained in the Veda. This, however, is never the meaning of 
brahma in Manu, who distinguishes brahma from dharma (the for- 
mer being the base of the latter), and uses brahma, as above, only 
in the sense of Veda, or of Brahman, Brahmi, or the Absolute. 

I believe, therefore, that in this verse is found an echo of 
ancient tradition which rightly ascribed the composition of 
Mantric literature to the only place which we to-day can regard 
as the first permanent abode of the Aryans in India, viz. the dis- 
trict about the modern town of Umballa, south toward Thanesar 
(Kuruksetra), between the Sarasouti and Ghuggar rivers. In this 
district noble mountains are visible, which recede from sight as 
one approaches Thanesar. Here the monsoon still breaks in vio- 
lence. Here are softly sloping hills and verdant pasturage. To e 
the west, in the Puijab proper, no mountains are visible except 
in the extreme northwestern corner (about Rawal Pindi), and here 
there is no monsoon storm. There are, in the Puiijadb proper, no 
electrical phenomenon at all in the monsoon season, but only 
gentle noiseless showers ; no verdure and no hills, but a waste of 
desert that only stops at the river’s edge ; no sloping pasturage, 
but a flat plain broken by a steep bank where the river cuts in. 
If we assume that the sight of the mountains at Rawal Pindi 
and further west makes it probable that the Vedic people inhab- 
ited this district, the only part of the Puijéb where mountains 
are to be seen,’ then we must ignore the fact that the further 
west we get from the (modern) Northwestern Provinces the less 
we see of any real monsoon. In the central Pufijab there are 





1 On a very clear day by climbing a high tower distant mountains are 
said to be visible from Lahore. I climbed the tower in normal weather, 
a bright winter day, and could see nothing but a plain, level as the top 
of an oven, on every side. 
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neither hills visible nor storms. Further we must remember that 
the Vedic Aryans had for the most part already crossed the 
Pufijab rivers, as their hymns show, and that they must be 
located in the district about the rivers or to the east of them, 
where the crossing was a tradition of the past. But as the 
country about the rivers of the Puiijab is just where all the con- 
ditions fail which the Rig-Veda would seem to demand, there 
remains only the alternative of finding a locality where those 
conditions do obtain. 

One point more : I have watched the sun rise and set from the 
end of the rains to the beginning of the hot season, and, locally, 
from the Himalayas to far south of the Vindhyas. Almost 
always at sunset there is a sudden red glow followed by a dull 
copper-yellow, which soon fades, and at sunrise the same quick 
succession of colors reversed. Only in the Pufijéb have I seen a 
really beautiful sunrise (or sunset), such as is marked by bright 
yellow, slowly deepening into rose, and this continuing into a 
long flush of crimson. Now the Dawn Hymns are generally 
admitted to be among the earliest hymns of the Rig-Veda. I 
could not help thinking, as I saw the sunrise and sunset of the 
Pufijib and compared them with those I had seen at Kuruksetra 
and Delhi a few days before, that the difference between them 
accorded very well with the fact that the bulk of the Rig-Veda 
was not composed in the sight of such eoian phenomena as are 
celebrated in the Dawn Hymns. Dawn too, be it remembered, 
is particularly celebrated as the goddess of wayfarers; the one 
that is invoked to give good paths. I may add that the concep- 
tion of Varuna as found in the earlier hymns of the Rik is one 
more likely to be formed in the midst of a vast plain than in a 
circumscribed and hilly country. It is perhaps permissible to see 
in this, taken in connection with the other facts above enumerated, 
an indication that the Dawn and Varuna Hymns belong to the 
period of transit across the Pufijab’s desert plain, in distinction 
from the period of the mass of hymns, composed under the influ- 
ence of Indra, the god whose rains make the smaller rivers swell.’ 


' The Indus does not rise in June in consequence of the monsoon, but 
long before the monsoon breaks, and in consequence of the melting 
of snow in the northern mountains. The same is true of the other 
northern snow-fed streams. The little rivers about Umballa, on the 
other hand, are fed by the rains. The Pufijab is scarcely affected at all 
by the monsoon. The rains there are chiefly the light winter rains. In 
summer the storms are mainly whirlwinds of dust, which turn day 
into night. 





Notes from India.—By Epwarp Wasusurn Hopkins, Pro- 
fessor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Bridles in sculpture and painting. 
Buddha's wooly hair. 

The veiled Jain at Badaimi. 
Wooden fences in India. 

The Anandasram. 


Tue following notes are chiefly observations’ made from time 
to time in connection with visits paid to several of the ancient 
monuments of India in 1896-97. 


1. Bridles in sculpture and painting. 


A curious study is afforded the archeologist by the treatment 
of the reins and bridles carved and depicted on Indic monuments. 
The question whether of old the Hindu’s horse was guided with a 
bit has never been very satisfactorily discussed. In an essay pub- 


lished in this Journal in 1888 (vol. xiii, p. 258-265), I pointed out 
that in the multifarious heaps of articles described as abandoned 
on the battle-field the Epic makes no mention of bits or saddles. 
Arrian says that the Indians had a bit but no curb bit, and directed 
the horse by a spike cutside, ¢. e. behind the jaw. In Tree and 
Serpent Worship (p. 134), Fergusson says that the presence of 
the bit in the sculptures at Sanchi is doubtful. 

As the result of two visits to Sinchi I can say without hesita- 
tion that there is no doubt at all in regard to the matter. The 
subject must have appeared of slight importance to the learned 
architect, for he selected, to illustrate the ‘ uncertainty,’ the very 
worst examples of the monument at Sinchi, one being weather- 
worn and the other being blurred with dirt. In figs. 1 and 2 of 
plate xxxiv, loc. cit., Fergusson has reproduced the car-horse and 
ridden horse of the left hand column of the north torana. Had 
he chosen, instead, the car-horse of the right hand torana he 
would have set the matter at rest. Here the chariot-horse is 
harnessed, as far as the curb goes, as described by Arrian, There 
is no bit, but the reins meet back of the jaw. 
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But the Sinchi tope will reward a closer investigation in this 
regard, the results of which I here give with the brevity demanded 
by the trivial character of the investigation, what importance it 
possesses resting less on the fact that some of the horses at Sanchi 


have bits and some do not, than in the instructive conservation of 
old forms plainly seen in much later monuments as compared 
with the earlier. 

Some of the doubtful cases at Sinchi may be cleared up by 
observing that in cases where the sculpture is perfectly plain 
there are two distinct forms of headstalls, and these are systemati- 
cally employed, so that even when the minuteness of the sculp- 
ture or its worn appearance renders it difficult to decide from the 
appearance of the mouth, the form of the headstall will often 
determine the point. Thus, in certain clear cases of the use of 
the bit the third strap across the face is lacking ; but when the 
spike (behind the jaw) is intended, the strap passes over the nos- 
trils, and, together with one beneath and one above the eyes, 
gives the three-fold headstall not found where bits are used. 

At Sinchi there may be one important historical result yielded 
by the treatment of the headstall. It is this, that, if the testi- 
mony of the sculptures can be trusted to decide the point, the 
north torana is indisputably the oldest ; for in not a single case 
is a bit carved upon it. In my opinion the east torana is next 
oldest, for here the only bitted horse is driven by a man, appar- 
ently a foreigner, who wears a fillet and not a turban as is the 
case with the other charioteers; and there is no case of a ridden 
horse having a bit. The south torana with its clear cases of bits 
on chariot-horses comes next; and the west torana, which has 
not only chariot-horses but ridden horses bitted, is the latest of all. 

I must, however, here premise what I shall show in detail below, 
that whereas a total absence of bit may undoubtedly signify an 
antique piece of sculpture, the fact that any one specimen still 
retains the old style does not prove its antiquity. In fact, sculp- 
tures, both in wood and stone, executed long after the bit was 
known and used, are apt to hark back to the old spike-form. It 
must not be supposed that this is due either to carelessness or 
inability on the part of the artist. They that are acquainted 
with the delicate minuteness of the Indic artist in stone will not 
believe that he either could not or would not make the reins run 
to the mouth instead of grouping them in a block behind the jaw. 
The fact that on other sculptures the latter arrangement is often 
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given up for the former shows that one was as easy as the other 
to make. There are numerous small figures that have the reins 
to the mouth. The reason why the bit is not represented is in 
many cases, I believe, simply the conservatism of religious art. I 
will now take up the Sanchi ¢oranas in detail. 

North torana. The left pillar (from without) has, on the outer 
face, horses ridden without stirrup or saddle or bit. The head- 
stall has the customary three bands, as described above. This 
figure is weathered badly, but is unmistakable if closely scrutin- 
ized and compared with others of liké sort. On the inside of this 
pillar there is another well-worn horse, not, as before, ridden, but 
a chariot-horse. Here, despite the abrasion, the absence of the 
bit is perfectly clear. The reins are gathered in behind the jaw 
(where the spike is, aywd Arrian). On the outer face of the right 
hand pillar the chariot-horse, with the three-banded headstall, 
stands out very conspicously. The mouth is open, the reins meet 
behind the jaw, and are hung back from there upon the neck. 
The open mouth shows clearly that there is nothing in the way 
of a bit intruding within it. On the cross-bar of this torana there 
are, above, a number of ridden horses in full relief. Not one of 
them has a bit. Below are represented several chariot-horses, 
also without bit. From the inside (next to the ¢tope), a corre- 
sponding row of ridden horses in full relief on the top of the 
second bar shows the same features. In all of these the reins are 
bunched behind the jaw. There are also some ridden horses in 
bas-relief on the lowest bar and on the right hand pillar (from 
within); but they are all harnessed with the rein behind the jaw, 
in marked contrast to the horned beasts also represented here, 
which have a rope (but no sign of a bit) inthe mouth. The sculp- 
ture on the left (inside) pillar reproduces that of the right, and as 
the latter is a little more doubtful it should be compared with the 
other, its counterpart, and also looked at not only from the ramp 
of the tope but from the ground below. It will then become clear 
that here also the reins do not enter the mouth of the horses. 

East torana. The pair of chariot-horses on the left pillar 
(from without) near the ground are very much worn, but they 
appear to have no bit. The inside of the right pillar, on the 
other hand, has a charioteer, wearing a fillet, driving two high- 
crested horses. These horses have but two bands in their head- 
stall (the one under the eyes is lacking), and wear bits, which 
plainly enter the mouth. On the cross-bar there is sculptured in 
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relief a chariot-horse without bit. From the inside the only ani- 
mals having anything in the mouth are griffins and winged lions. 
This is the conventional harness of all such animals (griffins, 
tigers, and lions) on all the toranas. It is a simple rope (without 
bit or ring) passing through the mouth. 

South torana. Here, from without, there are seen two chariot- 
horses in bas-relief on the left pillar. They very clearly have 
bits in the mouth. In the case of the ridden horse, lower 
down on the pillar, the bit is doubtful. The horse has neither 
stirrup nor saddle. On the middle bar, in this case a chariot- 
horse, the use of the bit is also uncertain. Apparently there is no 
bit in use here. From the inside point of view appear, on the 
right and left corner of the upper bar, horses wearing a blanket 
(as saddle) and reined, but having no bit. These horses are 
neither ridden nor harnessed in chariot. At the extreme left of 
the lower bar there is a doubtful case of the use of bit in a char- 
iot-horse, but all the other chariot-horses on the lower bar are 
devoid of bit. 

West torana. The wild horned beasts or griffins on the side of 
both pillars have ropes in their mouths. High upon one of the 
pillars, seen from without, is represented a horse ridden without 
bit or stirrup, having a three-band headstall. From the inside, a 
ridden horse is seen with two bands and a bit, on the right hand 
of the lowest bar. This horse has a saddle, and the whole is very 
In the middle bar the chariot-horses may have bits, 
In the upper bar a ridden horse with three 
On the lowest bar the chariot- 


clearly cut. 
but this is doubtful. 
bands appears to have no bit. 
horses have bits very clearly represented. 

On the lone torana standing in the northeast corner of the 


ground there is no representation of a bitted horse ; but in the 
(pillar) figure of the second bar there are ridden horses with 


head-bands. 
Before passing to a consideration of the use of the bit in other 
sculptures, I will here add one or two notes on near-lying topics 


from Sinchi itself. The survey of all the monuments at Sinchi 


seems to show that bits were used at the time all the toranas 
were erected except the north torana. The same sculptures give 
us a clear notion of the way other beasts than horses were har- 
nessed, and a very perfect idea of the ancient chariot. 

In the lawbooks of Vasistha, Baudhiyana, and Manu, and per- 


haps in others, mention is made of bulls that have their nostrils 
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pierced, and of the nose-band, ndsya, of cattle (Vas. ii, 32 ; Baudh. 
iii. 2.3; M. viii. 291). Medhatithi on the last passage distin- 
guishes between the ankuga for elephants, the khalina (yadwés) 
for horses, and the rajju for bulls or oxen dragging a ydna, or, as 
it is called to-day, a shigram, or bullock-cart. Now the curious 
thing is that bulls are never represented in the Sinchi sculpture 
as having a nozzle-band. They are frequently represented (the 
humped ox, as in the lone northeast torana and in the north for- 
ana), but always without reins, though ridden. On the other 
hand, the griffins, lions, and tigers, as remarked above, have a rope, 
not in the nostril but in the mouth. Furthermore, it is the uni- 
versal custom to-day all over India to direct both bullocks (cows) 
and camels by the nozzle-band, a cord through the perforated 
nostrils. But on the east ¢orana there are represented two Bac- 
trian camels (two-humped), whose driver is whipping them up 
from a kneeling posture. One of these has the rein in the mouth 
(left, inside, of second bar). But in two fine figures on the right 
of the same bar both nostril and mouth are free. In the left 
hand Bactrian camel, the rein passes beyond the mouth but 
touches it ; whereas in the one on the right hand the rein is clear 
of both, The figure is very plainly sculptured, and the rein lies 
so far back of the nostril that there can be no mistake about it. 
I cannot imagine how the artist intends to represent the harness- 
ing of this brute, but it is curious that in no one of the four 
camels represented is there any nozzle-band. The two-humped 
Bactrian camel, by the way, is the only camel represented at 
Sinchi, though only the single hump is common to-day. In the 
same way only lions with manes are represented, though the lions 
of India to-day have no manes. But maned lions are also found 
at Ajanta, and are spoken of in the Epic.’ 

The goats (or bulls) and asses ridden by women on the lowest 
bar of the east torana are all harnessed with a rope in the mouth, 
without bit. The doubtful animals (goats or bulls) have goats’ 
horns but are as large as bulls, the head being the size of the 


woman’s torso. 





‘For example, Mbha. xii. 117. 7, kesarin. Probably the sculpture 
shows the effect of ahimnsd. I may add that the Epic condemns to hell 
those that pierce the nostrils of cattle, in the same passage which con- 
demns to hell those who sell the Vedas or commit them to writing ; 
xiii. 28. 72, veddndmh lekhakds, and 79, ndsdndmh vedhakdg ca ye bandh- 
akd¢ ca pagindm ye. 
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The chariot, as is shown in many of the sculptures, holds two 
men, the driver on the left, the bowman on the right. The 
former is sometimes naked save for a loin-cloth. The chariot is 
almost exactly the size of a modern tonga. Were the splash- 
board of the ‘onga rounded to a fence and the awning and seats 
removed, the model of a chariot would appear, even including the 
little turned-up plank at the rear, which is conspicuous in the 
sculptured chariots. In these, the knee of the horse generally is 
on a level with the axle and the top of the fence lies almost over 
the haunches of the horse, so that the hands of the driver could 
rest on the back of the beasts in front. The ramp of the car is 
scarcely above the driver’s knees and well below the top of the 
haunch in the case of most of the chariot-horses. The top of the 
wheel is about level with the horse’s belly. Such a car is shown 
on the south ¢orana, inside, rather smaller than most. Here the 
bottom of the car is close to the ground and the driver’s waist as 
he stands up does not come higher than the horse’s back. To the 
right of the same bar of the south torana there is a larger char- 
iot, in proportion to the horses. The ramp of the car is here as 
high as the horse’s back. The fence (splash-board) of the car is 
hollowed forward (like that of a sleigh) and is seen in three- 
quarter view. The fence curves right over the horse’s back and is 
grasped by the lord of the car with the left hand. Both cars are 
open behind and have a tongue out in the rear as a foot-board. 
The place where the fence (forward) meets the ramp of the car, 
both curving down, is well below the driver’s waist. A car in the 
lowest bar of the west ¢orana shows plainly that the fence (splash- 
board of to-day) overtops the back of the horses. Here the fence 
is straight (no curve as above). In this scene the lord carries a 
large bow. - The driver leans over the fence on the horses, just 
like a jockey ; and the fence is as close as possible to the horse, 
the top overreaching the haunches. The wheels of the chariots 
have 19, 20, 32 spokes, in different cases. The middle bar of the 
west torana has two fine cars (32 spokes). Here the ramp and 
fence are high above the horse’s haunches. The two pieces are 
like two equal wings, and in each are curious holes, one in the 
fence and two in the ramp, as if peep-holes. In one of these cars 
the ramp meets the fence above, in the other just below, the top 
of the wheel. The left (outer) pillar of the east torana shows a 
car (of 19 spokes) where the fence overtops very well and almost 
covers the horse’s haunch. In the south torana (outside, left 
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pillar) the fence of the chariot has a curious column to hold it. 
It runs straight up the middle of the rounded flange that makes 
the fence. The side of the car has none in the ramp. Here the 
tongue or foot-board is very plain, tipping up and running out 
quite a distance from the floor. Query, is this the Epic anw- 
karsa of Mbhi. viii. 19. 42, ete. ? 

To return to the bit: In the procession of the first cave of 
Ajanta (ascribed to the seventh century) there are some horses 
with saddles but without bits. Other cases here are doubtful 
owing to the worn state of the pictures; but in cave 17, ascribed 
to the fourth century, there are some finely painted horses, 
ridden, plainly having bits. 

If we take this as a terminus, I can best show the point I wish 
to make by the following examples. Granted that between the 
first century B.C. (Sanchi) and the fourth century A. D. bits 
became common; then the religious conservatism of which I 
spoke may be shown by all subsequent sculpture. I have selected 
a few striking examples, as follows: 

A row of horses, ridden, in the temple of Somnathpur, seem 
still to show absence of bit. The remains at Halebid show small 
horses ridden without saddle ; but one large rider has saddle and 
stirrups, but no bit, though the head is in full relief. Here the 
mass behind the jaw is still bunched together, as in the old sculp- 
tures. In a large slab from Belur there are two huge horses 
having the reins going plainly to the back of the jaw and not to 
the mouth. They have the saddle but nostirrups. This stone is 
referred to the middle of the ninth century A. D., and is pre- 
served in the museum at Bangalore. At Ellora there are only 
two cases.’ In one of these, in the Brahman caves, of two horses 
represented one has no bit and the other has a sort of button on 
the halter but it is far from the mouth. These, too, may belong 
to the eighth or ninth century. At Madura and Trichinopoly 
the superb granite horses (of the seventeenth century) are carved 
just as they would be to-day, with bits and rings at the side of 
the mouth ; but at Seringapatam, the oldest of these pagoda tem- 
ples, the old style is still preserved, even in the wooden sculpture 
of the triumphal cars of the temple, which date from this century. 





1 In the views from the Ramayana here sculptured, the figures are 
all so badly weathered that the heads are almost worn away, and noth- 
ing can be determined. 
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There is, however, one modification of this fact. I noticed that 
at Seringapatam the present car-figures are in great part copies of 
the figures of an old car, which is now disused and thrown to 
one side. So the bitless horses may have been reproduced from 
a fairly antique model, Still it is remarkable, as the temple 
itself is not very old (it was probably not built before the ninth 
century), to find such plain evidence at a late date of the old 
style. The carving is very minute and clear. A double rein in 
the case of a large ridden horse goes back of the jaw, and the 
mouth is pressed open, but there is nothing in it. It seems to be 
drawn back from behind. The reins meet behind the jaw in 
each of the four large sculptured horses of the car of the western 
temple. There is an inner row of figures here in relief, exhibit- 
ing a hunting scene, with the same double rein to the back of the 
jaw. In the inner relief on the west side of the car, the rein 
passes to a strap at the back of the jaw. The figure at the back 
of the car has a saddle but no stirrups. The carving is as plain 
as at Siinchi in all these figures. Here then, at Seringapatam, is 
an excellent opportunity to see how the antique forms are pre- 
served, not as copies of the actualities of the day but as recon- 
structions of the past. This raises an important question. How 
far can we trust the archeological accuracy of any of the old 


sculptures? May not even the north torana at Sinchi simply 


reproduce the conventionalized headstall of sculpture ?' 


ii. Buddha’s woolly hair. 


It has been claimed by Fergusson that Buddha was of Mongo- 
lian origin, and in support of this he makes the sweeping remark 
that “ Buddha always has woolly hair.” 

This implicitly states, as well, that only Buddha is so repre- 
sented ; otherwise the argument would be without point. The 
errors in the statement and judgment are hence four in number : 
1. Woolly hair would not show that Buddha is regarded as a 
Mongolian. 2. Buddha does not always have the hair which 
Fergusson calls woolly. 3. Other saints as well have this hair. 
4, The hair is not woolly but curly. 


1 Chariots with four horses are found on the Bharhut Stipa, but the 
reins do not show bits. The head-gear is arranged for the spike, appar- 
ently, but I do not think any one case is decisive here. The straps 
around the nose and jaw would, however, indicate rather the spike 
than the bit. 
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I take these points up briefly in order.—1. In the Ajanta caves 
there is a portrait of a Chinaman. As the cave is ascribed to 
the seventh century and contains historical scenes and personages 
(notably Khosru II) of the seventh century, the portrait is no 
doubt intended as the likeness of the famous traveller Hiouen 
Thsang, who visited India in that century. However this may 
be, the picture certainly represents a Chinaman, and his hair is 
black and straight like that of Mongolians of the present day. 
2. In the caves of Biadimi there is a Buddha facing a Jain, on 
the veranda of the fourth cave. This Buddha, with the sheshnag 
over his head, is perfectly smooth-haired. The other Buddhas 
of the cave have the lozenge-square hair which Fergusson calls 
woolly. 3. In the caves of Ellora, many of the Jain figures 
have exactly the same lozenge and curly hair in their caves as 
have the Buddhas in the Buddhistic caves. The huge Jain, 73 
ft. in height, at Belgoda or Belagolla has plates representing 
the same hair in its first stereotyped form. 4. The hair of the 
Buddha has three stages of sculptured development. In the 
oldest statues the hair is gathered up in little spiral conch-shaped 
curls, rising in large statues some half inch above the head ; and 
represented as rising thus not only on the forehead but on the 
crown and in the twisted top-knot to its very top. In the second 
stage, this curl is given by a single twist, or whorl, not raised to 
any extent. In the third stage, and found particularly in the 
small Buddhas, where the carving is less carefully done, this curl 
is conventionalized still more and becomes a lozenge-square, 
repeated over the whole head. Plain knobs occasionally take the 
place of the spiral. In all these forms except the lozenge-square 
the hair is plainly curly, and im the lozenge-square it is simply 
stereotyped. 

The different statues of Buddha at Sinchi show these grades 
very plainly. No ‘woolly’ hair was ever long enough to be 
twisted into a great coil at the back of the head and show the 
‘wool’ to the end of the coil, as is the case here in the huge 
Buddha of the wihdra. The figure has the true large conch- 
spiral, with the high top-knot containing the same curled locks. 
The same is true of the Buddha in the chapel, and of the red- 
headed Buddha back of the (oldest) north torana. Back of the 
east torana the Buddha is smaller, and has hair in whorled curls 
without the conch, though slightly raised ; while the last Buddha, 
behind the south torana, has no conch, but only the scroll, per- 
fectly smooth, a twisted lock. 
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One of these three forms is found in almost all the sculptured 
Buddhas. In the case of the Jain images at Ellora, alluded to 
above, the Jains sometimes have hair in straight rows // // //, but 
often it is exactly like the Buddhist secroll—whorled hair. In the 
case of the large Jains the hair is just like Buddha’s; but in the 


smaller images it is either in whorls or parallel straight lines. In 
the Buddhist caves themselves (Ellora) the largest Buddha has 
hair in conch-shape, while lozenge-squares occur in the less im- 
portant Buddhas of the same cave. In one of these caves com- 
plete circles show clearly the curly nature. One Buddha only 
has round smooth knobs; while all the rest have either circles, 
lozenge-squares, or complete conch-spirals. At Ajanta even the 


small figures have the spiral. Remarkable is the fact that in 
the turban-plaits of the god’s head-dress of the eastern triumph- 
car at Seringapatam the same lozenge-square is reproduced to 
make the tower of the head-dress. Remarkable also is the fact 
that while at Ajanta all the figures of Buddha have scroll or 
conch-shaped hair, the attendants on Buddha in one of the later 
saves have ribbed hair (like the Jains above). Finally, in one 
of these caves, Buddha is painted black with red hair, and with 
white (female!) attendants. The most modern cave alone (No. 
26) has small Buddhas with mere round knobs and no scroll. 

I would suggest that the huge figure at Belagolla is perhaps 
not a Jain but a Buddha. It is called Gomata, possibly for 
Gotama? Whichever it is, it has this same conventionalized 
curly hair, as Buchanan rightly calls it.’ 


‘In being curly and short, the sculptured hair of Buddha simply 
preserves Buddhistic literary tradition. The Peshawar Buddha (now 
in Calcutta) has long plaited hair, but it may be said in general that, 
while Buddha’s hair in the Gandhara sculpture is arranged in an 
entirely new fashion, even here it is wavy, so that curly hair would be 
indicated. That others than Buddha have the same hair is shown best 
by the Jain figures at Ellora referred to above; but also by the fact 
that in the Gindhara sculptures, the murderers (with Devadatta) have 
this form of hair also; while the same kind of hair is found in the 
Mathura sculptures, as well as on the heads of the Sanchi ‘Scythians.’ 
I cannot agree with Anderson’s explanation, Handbook, i. p. 174, that 
all this is due to sculpture being ‘‘not true to nature,” or to copying 
from Greek models. I am not sure that Gomata stands for Gotama, 
but the lower classes indulge in great freedom in respect of such 
changes, calling Lucknow Nuklo, and Eluru (Ellora) Erulu, etc. 
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iii. The veiled Jain at Badami. 


> of the Jain in 


the fourth cave. This is, I think, misleading. The bands here 


Burgess speaks of “bands around the thighs’ 


go straight across the panel itself, as they do in the case of all 
the small Buddhas of the pillars, and notably in the case of the 


large Buddha at the other end of the veranda, who stands oppo- 
site to the Jain. These bands are dark colored stripes (not 
chiselled), and I think represent not clothing but a veil (both the 
Jain and Buddha being naked) hung in front of the whole figure. 
The Jain figure is whitewashed and the outer ends of the bands 
are almost marked out, so that they do not show very well, but 
they are precisely the same stripes as are found in the case of 
the other figures. These stripes cross the whole, both figures 
and background. The only difference between the two great 
figures of the veranda is that Buddha has sheshnag over his head, 
while the Jain wears his hair in a top-knot. The bands go all 
the way up to the neck in the small figures, and in the large 
Buddha they cross the whole ground and extend from the foot 
to the shoulder. It looks as if some (vetimbaras had subse- 
quently, by means of paint, attempted to modify the nakedness 
of the Digambara Jain. At any rate the bands are screens for 
the whole figure, not on or around the figure but in front of it, 
and extending beyond it to right and left across the whole panel. 


iv. Wooden fences in India. 


[ would raise the question, why the stone fences of Bodh Gaya 
and Sanchi necessarily imply a wooden model? There is only one 
way to hold the stone slabs up, and that is to insert them in the 
uprights. But why does this show that it is a copy of wood ? 
Every railway station in India has its sign-board (with the station 
name) made on the same principle of two stone pillars and an 
inserted slab between. It is the simplest way to make a fence, 
almost the only way to make a stone fence. Why then must it 
have been an imitation? Conversely, where in India were 
wooden fences of this pattern ever used? The country usage 
to-day, and the allusions to fences in legal literature, both point 
to the same fence,—the only fence one ever sees in India,—one 
made of brush or of cactus. I do not believe that the “ wooden 
model” of the stone fence ever existed. There is no such fence 
known on the soil and there is no necessity in the nature of 
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things for the assumption. It seems to be purely an architect’s 
idea, without support in the historical fence of India. 


v. The Anandasram. 


The Anandasram, dnanddcrama, is a Poona institution, a 
description of which may perhaps interest the Society. In our 
own country men leave money to found colleges, but this is an 
institution founded exclusively for Sanskrit scholars, so that it 
surpasses in nobility every foundation for education yet invented. 

The Anandasram is, in fact, a sort of monastic retreat for 
Sanskrit scholars. If one wishes to retire from the world and 
study Sanskrit, he applies to the Joyous Retreat, has a room 
given to him, is fed gratis, and may sit there all his life doing 
nothing but studying, not even having students to interfere with 
his work. When he has written anything there is a beautiful 
little hall ready for him, in which to read his lucubration to an 
audience of fellow-students. And when his work is completed 
there is a very good printing press, where his book can be pub- 
lished without expense to himself, no matter how unpopular and 
unprofitable it may be. The little rooms for the hermit scholars 
are airy and pleasant, and large enough for any ascetic scholar. 
Furthermore, there is a very good Sanskrit library and a large 
collection of Sanskrit MSS. all kept in a fire-proof building. The 
whole institution is built about one hollow square, one side of 
which contains the printing and publishing rooms, another the 
scholars’ apartments, and a third the hall and library, while the 
fourth comprises the gateway and small outbuildings. 

Here one might stay and pass a quiet life of literary ease. 
There is, I believe, no restriction on the freedom of the scholars 
who may make use of this retreat. Nor is there any special 
official tendency to follow or conform to. While many of the 
works published by the Anandasram press are of a religious 
nature, no attempt is made to restrict the scholarly inmates to 
metaphysical or religious investigation. On the contrary, the 
great work now occupying the attention of Mr. Apte, the learned 
Superintendent of the Institution, is an archeological one, being 
in fact nothing less than a complete analysis and synopsis of all 
the antiquities of the Mahabharata, an enormous work which, 
when completed, will be nothing less than an encyclopedia of all 
the isolated facts, realien, of the great Epic, collected and 
arranged for every point of view. Needless to say, the Superin- 
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tendent himself only oversees the labor. In this happy land of 
India one works a good deal by proxy. Thus Mr. Apte has three 
or four pandits constantly collecting his material for him; while 
he merely arranges it as it is brought to him. 

The present Superintendent, Mr. H. N. Apte, is the nephew of 
the founder, Anandasarasvati Svami, alias Mr. Mahadevi Chim- 
naji Apte, B.A., LL.B., Pleader and Fellow of the University of 
Bombay. During his life-time he supported the institution, and 
at his death bequeathed a lac and twenty-five thousand rupees to 
endow it. It was established in 1888. The formal objects of 
the institution are, first, to form a collection of Sanskrit MSS. 
on all possible subjects, and to preserve the same ; second, to 
print and publish correct editions of valuable Sanskrit works. 
The most important work yet published is a collection of thirty- 
two minor Upanishads (1895) in one stout volume, carefully 
edited, with commentaries, 

Significant of the new direction given in the last few years to 
education in India is the fact that, despite the advantages of free 
board and lodging offered to any native Sanskrit scholar who 
wishes to study and work here, not one has yet applied. The 
rooms all stand empty. The Anandasram is, therefore, occupied 
solely with printing Sanskrit works and collecting MSS., and as 
yet the Superintendent with his pandit clerks are the only people 
in the institution. 





The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
—By Dr. CuristopuErR Jounston, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 


PART IL.’ 


Nores aNp GLOSSARY TO THE SELECTED LETTERS. 


As stated in Part I. of this paper (vol. xviii. p. 129, n. 2), the 
third and fourth volumes of Harper’s excellent Corpus Epis- 
tolarum appeared while my article was going through the press. 
All the texts I have treated are, therefore, now readily accessible 
to scholars ;’ and, in view of the fact that accented transliterations 
have already been given in Part L, while syllabic transliterations 
of all the words which occur in them are given in the subjoined 
Glossary, it seems superfluous to publish these texts in syllabic 
transliteration, as was done by Delitzsch in his series of papers 
on Assyrian Epistolary Literature in the Bettrdge zur Assyriolo- 
gie. Nor has it seemed necessary, in the present state of Assyri- 
ology, to give any extensive philological commentary. Philo- 
logical explanations have, so far as possible, been relegated to the 
Glossary, where they can be given in the most convenient form ; 
the Glossary is, in fact, intended to supply all that is needful in 
this direction, and at the same time to serve as a commentary. 
The following notes have, therefore, been directed chiefly to the 
explanation of the more difficult syntactical constructions, to 
notices of previous translations of some of the texts, and to some 
general remarks in regard to the subject matter of certain pas- 
sages. In the Glossary a strictly alphabetical arrangement has 
been adopted, which will, it is hoped, be sufficiently clear to 
require no explanation. It may, however, be well to note that if 
two words have the same consonantal skeleton, the forms with 
short vowels precede those with long vowels, and the forms with 
simple consonants those with doubled consonants ; for instance, 





1 For Part I. see vol. xviii., 1897, pp. 125-175. 

* The following texts in Part I. are now published in Harper’s work : 
1 (K 624) = H. 282; 2 (K 13) =H. 281; 3 (K 10) =H. 280; 4 (K 528) =H. 
269; 5 (K 79) =H. 266; 6 (K 824) =H. 290; 14 (S 1064) =H. 392. 
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adu, idu, udu; ddu, idu, ddu, édu ; ada, ida, udi ; dda, ida, 
adi, éda; addu, iddu, uddu ; adda, idda, uddé. Compare my 
review of Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Handwérterbuch in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, vol. xvii. pp. 485-491. 


Nores. 
1. (A 524.) 

1, 8. S. A. Smith and Strassmaier read the second character in 
this line pam, i. e. a%atu ; Pinches and Harper n1v, i. e. axdtu. 

ll. 9-11. ultu...ittalka. Strassmaier (S. A. Smith, Asurbani- 
pal, ii. p. 87) renders: “von Elam aus ist in Gefangenschaft 
gerathen ; zu den Tacha war er (gegangen=) gebracht worden,” 
which can hardly be reconciled with the text. 

ll. 11-12. wltu...aghata. Smith :' “als ich seine Hinde von 
den Tacha zuriick erhielt.”. What this means it is difficult to say. 

], 14, Smith reads here adi napsdtesu, taking ME as = mg&, and 
translates, “noch am Leben.” Pinches (p. 77) correctly zi-me. 

1.17. Smith: “es war ein Bote da,” but i+¢%4 would have to 
be the present, “there isa messenger.” In this case, moreover, we 
should expect 7/37, and it seems better to read idd3u “has come 
to him.” Smith has also failed to understand the conjunctional 
use of Sa in this line. 

1.19. Smith reads 7%-il-[mu-un|, but the traces as given both 
by Harper and by Smitb himself, hardly favor this restoration. 

1, 22. Strassmaier (p. 87): “fragten um ein Orakel.” 

1. 26. Smith : “50 Stick Kleider,” taking Ku = gubdtu. Ku is 
certainly obscure here, but it can hardly stand for gubdtu, 

1.27. ana kaspi ina qdtiku itabkani. Smith: “mit Silber 
gaben sie in seine Hinde.” For this phrase, which often occurs 
in the contract tablets, cf. T° 30, sub Jax. 

1.29. immereni ‘our sheep.’ Smith reads lu ardd-ni, and 
translates ‘Hausschafe.’ Of course Lu-NiTa is merely the com- 
mon ideogram for immeru, and ni is the pronominal suffix. For 
Strassmaier’s singular rendering of ll. 29 ff., which Smith, in spite 
of some objections, considers “sehr passend,” cf. Smith ii. p. 88. 
It is hardly worth while to reproduce it here. 

1. 31. séddu. Smith compares sa-a-du = na-a-ru, V R. 28, 1 ef., 
which Strassmaier renders “ Ufer des Flusses”; but cf. H W., 





1 Wherever Smith is cited in these notes, S. A. Smith is meant. 
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p. 488%. In this line Smith translates sddu ‘Ufer(?)’, in 1. 39, 
‘Grenze(?).’ 
2. (K. 13.) 


ll. 1-7. These lines, of which the beginnings are mutilated, 
may be readily restored, partly by comparing: them with K 10 
(H. 280), ll. 1-4, and partly from the context. In |. 5, we must 
evidently restore [p18 Um-ma-xal-d]a-a-Su ; in 1. 6, [i-tu-ra]-am- 
ma is required by the context; and in l, 7, the restoration ki-[i 
ip |-la-xu is obvious. 

1. 14. Saknd, igdbd, circumstantial, §152. Umma here refers 
to the whole of what follows, and this contains two separate quo- 
tations, each introduced by 47. 

ll. 16-18. For my former reading of these lines (vol. xviii. p. 
141) I would substitute the following: * Agdé gabbi ina puluati 
Sa emiqu sa" bel Sarrdni belija. Mat Elamti kima dei xurrura, 
*marusti itdrd, puluxti ulteribd, “all these parts are in terror of 
the troops of the lord of kings, my lord. The Elamites are rav- 
aged as though (by) a plague, they are in a state of utter calamity, 
they are invaded by panic.” Mdt Hlamti stands here figura- 
tively for the Elamites, and hence the use of the plural, as con- 
structio ad sensum, in the verbs that follow.—marusi itérd, 
properly “they have turned into, become, calamity ”; cf. Dow 95x 
“T am (all) peace,” Ps. exx. 7, MOON 9 “I am (all) prayer,” 
Ps. cix. 4. For examples of ¢dru meaning ‘to become,’ cf. 
HW., p. 702°.—puluxti ulteribd, properly “they have been 
caused to get into a panic.” 

1. 20. Delitzsch, HW., p. 362*, gives Autallu without transla- 
tion, but I see no reason for departing from the generally 
accepted rendering ‘side,’ which is supported by all the passages 
in which the word occurs (cf. HW., l.c.; B.A., i. p. 227). 
Cf. 5SmD, Cant. ii. 19; 595, Dan. v. 5; NND, Ezr. v. 8, 
‘wall,’ i. e. properly side of a house or room ; Syr. NOMD 
‘poop, stern’ of a vessel, where it is limited by usage to the 
rear side.—musSurat means not “was abandoned” (im Stich 
gelassen, HW., p. 362*), but, as formerly rendered by De- 
litzsch (B.A. i. p. 227), “was let loose, fell away.” For 
musSuru as a synonym of Heb. py’, cf. Haupt’s remarks in 
PAOS., March, ’94, p. evii. The sense of the passage is that, 
when famine was added to the many evils under which the land 
already labored, there was a general defection from the party of 
Ummanaldas, and factional spirit was rife. Some parts of Elam, 
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indeed, were in a state of open revolt, alleging as a pretext their 
dissatisfaction at the slaying of Umkhuluma (ll. 21-23). The 
words mdtsunu gabbi ina kutallifunu musSurat, “their whole 
land fell away from their side,” lead naturally to what follows. 

1, 26. Literally, “is not this the word which,” ete.?—adi ld 
axdliqu, the present is here employed as the tense of incomplete 
action. 

l. 35. pasirdti “as a guarantee, credentials.” Bel-ibni proposes 
to arrange for the capture of Nabd-bel-Sumate by sending a pri- 
vate message to Ummanaldas, with the royal signet to serve as 
credentials and to lend force to his request, or rather com- 
mand. He fears, however, that Sardanapallus may deem such a 
method beneath his dignity, and may prefer to send his com- 
mand, in the usual manner, by a royal courier, That—the king 
may think—will be credentials enough for the Elamites. But 
Ummanaldas, however willing he may be, is weak, and Nabt-bel- 
Sumate, being not only exceedingly wary, but possessing, more- 
over, great influence with the Elamite nobles, can easily make 
himself secure by the judicious use of money, if once he gets 
wind of the affair. The arrival of the royal messenger, accom- 
panied by an escort of soldiers, will be sure to attract his atten- 
tion and to arouse his suspicion. It is best, therefore, to use less 
open means, and perhaps, if only the gods will be active in the 
matter, the wily Chaldean may yet be taken unawares and deliv- 
ered over to the Assyrian king. 

1, 46. ultu Umaulum@ baltu, properly, “from, commencing 
from (the time that), U. was alive.” 

ll. 47%. It had been the habit of Nabf-bel-Sumate to lavish his 
pertion upon his partizans, but now times are hard and grain is 
scarce. He therefore alleges that the officers who controlled the 
distribution of the grain had defrauded him of his proper share, 
and claims restitution. Accordingly he seizes every Sarnuppu he 
can catch and compels him to hand over the original amount 
claimed, together with an enormous increase by way of interest 
and indemnity. Ummanaldas, who naturally objects to these pro- 
ceedings, sends several times to demand the surrender of the 
grain thus seized, but without success. 


3. (K 10.) 


l. 8. kKddu: the meaning ‘ post, garrison,’ seems to suit the con- 
text. The general sense is clear. The Assyrians, under command 
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of Musezib-Marduk (rev. 2. 12), were to use Sabdanu as a base of 
operations, and thence to harrass the Elamites. 

l. 17. gaggar ina pdnisunu rigu “a long stretch of ground lay 
before them.” The small force of five hundred men operating in 
a hostile country, where they were constantly liable to attack, 
could hardly undertake a long march encumbered by a large 
number of prisoners, and for this reason more than two hundred 
had to be put to death. 

ll, 24-25. piunu iddaninu, literally, “they gave their utter- 
ance,” i. e. they sent a message to arrange the terms (ade) of 
capitulation. 


4. (K 528.) 


1. 9. tu’agbat-ma, here with ellipsis of xarrdnu, as indicated by 
taSdpar which follows (1. 10). For the expression xarrdnu gabd- 
tu, sugbutu, cf. ZH W., pp. 561%, 562°. 

1.13. mdt Elamti ildudd-ma. For my former rendering of 
these words (vol. xviii. p. 145), [ would substitute, “brought Elam 
(against us).” Cf. nakru u bdbdti ina muxxi bit belika ul taSdud 
“thou hast not brought foe or famine against thy lord’s house,” 
6, 27-29.—I. 22. For attallak (vol. xviii. p. 146) read addlap. 

ll. 29-32. nipxur-ma, nillik-ma, nuterd-ma, niddin, are all 
cohortatives (§ 145). 


5. (X 79.) 


1. 7. In the name Pir’i-Bel, the original has, instead of pin- 
GIR-EN, I-en (i. e. 73ten), which is doubtless a mere scribal error. 
I assume that the published text is correct as Pinches (IV R.’, 
46) and Harper (No. 266) agree. 

1. 8. Sandte agd x, literally, these ten years. 

Rev. ll. 18-19 (=H. 266, r. 13-14). The text of these lines 
seems to be very uncertain (cf. Bezold, Literatur, p. 240). The 
following Sundti-ma ... ligbd would seem to indicate that proper 


names preceded. 


6. (K 824.) 


1. 5. Note a taXpur here and in 1. 35 without the overlapping 
vowel. S. A. Smith has entirely misunderstood the passage that 
follows. 
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ll. 17-20. The construction of these lines offers some difficulty. 
It seems best to take wl as used absolutely ‘No!’ and ina... 
gatdta as parenthetical. Ordinarily we should expect @ dmur in 
], 20, but the negation has already been expressed by w/, and it is 
not necessary to repeat it. This loose construction is due to the 
insertion of ina... gatdta, which interrupts the continuity. Smith 
renders : “ Du bist nicht wegen des Dienstes des Hauses deines 
Herrn getrennt,” ete. 

1. 29. Smith reads wltuwsdud, but the usual form would be wltad- 
did, and the context requires the second person. 

1. 36. ban Sa tepusd “ the good (service) which ye have done.” 
ban is construct (before the relative) of band, ‘honorable, good,’ 
etc. Cf. ba-ni 3a taSpura “it is well that thou hast sent,” K. 95 
(H. 288), r. 3; ba-ni Sa tagbatdsundti “it is well that ye have 
seized them,” K. 94 (H. 287), 7. Cf. also dand in|. 39 of the 
present text. 


8. (K 629.) 
Rev. 1. 6. nd@3-Sappdte is nominative absolute.—sa nigdsu ibd- 
sini, literally, “(he) whose offering exists.” 
l, 13. lusallima lipusd “may they perfectly execute,” like 


Heb. TWN AP" 90%, Arab. e>) dle Le, ete. 


9. (K. 547.) 

1. 1. dupsar mati. The traces given by Harper, and the follow- 
ing mdti (cf. W. 24) shows that a-Ba is to be restored here. De- 
litzsch (HZ W., p. 4*) gives a-Ba without translation, and refers to 
dupsarru, where, however, no mention of a-Ba is to be found. In 
his Worterbuch (p. 23) a-Ba is fully discussed, but is not con- 
nected with dupsSarru. In a note on K. 572,6 (B.A., i. p. 218) he 
gives dupsarru as the equivalent of the ideogram a-Ba, and 
points out the interchange between a-Ba and dupsarru in IIT R. 2, 
Nos. iii, vii, xiii; 64, 35b. In IIIf R. 2, Marduk-Sum-iqisa, 
tather of Nabd-zuqup-kena, is designated, ll. 17. 22. 24. 38. 55, as 
amel nyB-sAR, or, Il. 2. 8. *™*! puB-SAR-RIM, while in Il. 2. 9, and IIIR. 
64, 35b, he bears the title of *™*' a-Ba. In Knudtzon’s Gebete an 
den Sonnengott, No. 109, 9, we find [7% *™*' pus-sar-|muS Adsurd 
Id *™¢l puB-saR-MES Armd, which may be compared with *™*' a-Ba 
ASSurd, *™* a-zna Armd II R. 31, 64.65. Further, in a large 
number of passages in the contract tablets we find the *™* a-Ba 
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exercising the legal or notarial functions of the dupsarru (cf. W. 
23). In view of these facts I have here, and in 19, 1, rendered 
a-BA by dupsarru. I have done so, however, with a certain reser- 
vation. While I believe that a-sa can in general be replaced by 
dupsarru, it is by no means certain that it is merely ideogram for 
dupsarru. Of course, A-BA must not be confounded with aB-Ba 
explained by sdu ‘old man, elder’; but it is entirely possible that 
A-BA had some similar meaning, and was applied to the dup- 
Sarru as a term of respect, in the same way that sheikh is used in 
Arabic. It is a fact worthy of notice that in K.B. iv. we find 
in the Assyrian legal documents, from Rammian-nirari III to 
Asurbanipal, invariably a-Ba, never dupsarru, while in Babylo- 
nian tablets of a similar character dupSarru (*™* puB-saR, *™*! Srp) 
consistently occurs from Sumu-abim (p. 10, 1. 25) to Antiochus 
III (p. 319, 1. 25), never a-Ba ; and Tallqvist, in his Sprache der 
Contracte Naba-n@id’s, does not mention A-BA as occurring in 
any Babylonian contract. Moreover, in Babylonian tablets, dated 
in the reign of the Assyrian king Sin-Sar-iskun, we find, not a-Ba, 
but dupsarru. Cf. K. B., iv. p. 174, Nos. i. 11. (dated at Sippar) ; 
176, No. iii. (dated at Uruk). In the earlier Babylonian docu- 
ments (K.B., iv. pp. 1-48) we find invariably *™* pus-sar, while 
later *™*! Sip seems to be most commonly used. 


14. (S 1064.) 


ll. 9-11. S. A. Smith renders : “um die allgemeine Entziindung 
zu vermindern die um seine Augen ist,” which needs no comment. 
Sikru stands for zikru ‘man’; for similar interchange in case of 
the homonym zikru ‘name, command,’ cf. sikir Sapti¥u, Asurn. i. 
5, sikir ptia, Lay. 43, 2, sikir Sama¥ Tig. Pil. i. 31. I see no 
necessity to assume, with Delitzsch (7 W., pp. 254°, 510*), the 
existence of two stems “\S} and Po. There is no evidence for 


the occurrence of > in this stem except when followed by wu, and 


in this case gu is merely a phonetic spelling, indicating the sound 
of the consonant as modified by the vowel following. 

l, 14. Smith takes irtwmu as Q*‘ of OY. I prefer to take it as 
prt. of DI; see the glossary. For the use of the modus rela- 
tivus without sa cf. § 147, 2. 

ll. 24 ff. tlénika is nominative absolute. 

1. 31. Smith: “noch 7 oder 8 Tage wird er leben,” which is 
exactly the opposite of the true sense. 
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15. (K 419.) 

Rev. 1. 6. ma’adu, not adjective, but noun in apposition to 
dime ; literally, “ blood, a (multitude, that is, a) profusion.” 

1, 10. naxnaxete Sa appi can only mean the ale of the nose, as is 
shown by the context. Plugging the nares had not hitherto been 
resorted to, for that is the remedy suggested by Arad-Nana. 
The treatment must therefore have consisted in the application of 
external compresses, which could only have been placed upon 
(ina mucat, 1.9) the ale. In such a case the nasal breathing 
would be impeded by the compresses, while, unless skilfully 
applied, the bandages, required to keep them in place, would inter- 
fere with breathing by the mouth. 

l, 11. naxnaxitu ‘ breathing’: this rendering suits the context, 
and is also suggested by naxnazete (properly ‘ breathers’) in the 
preceding line. 

1, 12-13. i3tu pani dime agini “the blood flows in spite (of 
them),” literally “from before (them) ”; that is, they only serve 
to interfere with the breathing of the patient, and do not check 
the hemorrhage (cf. r. ll. 3-7).—unu, referring to lippe, is to be 
understood after ina pdni ; cf. ina libbi used similarly without 
the pronominal suffix, 14, 25. 


16. (K 504.) 

1. 12. lidbubu. We should, of course, expect lidbub ; lid-bu-bu 
may be a mere scribal error due to the influence of Ji-ru-bu in 
the preceding line. 

1. 13. kettu (ki-e-tu). S. A. Smith renders ‘ faithfully(?)’ and 
connects with what precedes. In a note he states that he is “not 
certain as to the meaning and derivation of this word.” 

1. 16. Smith: “the house of the king, my lord sent to me.” 

Rev. ll. 5-6. ina... “iSturd. Smith renders: “suddenly they 
were destroyed ; may they be written.” (!) 

ll. 8-10. zunnu, ebdru ; the sign MES is here not plural, but col- 
lective. Note the singular verbs. Smith: “Much rain con- 
stantly shall come. May the harvest (when) threshed the heart 
of the king, my lord, rejoice.” 


17. (K 660.) 


1. 14. karmatéini; 3 fem. permans. agreeing with naxxartu. 
Strassmaier, Vdn., No. 386 is an account of the receipt of 34 
VOL. XIX. 4 
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na-ak-ri-ma-nu (1. 14), which were made of leather, as shown by 
the determinative su (= masak) ll. 1. 4., and served ana ki-ri-mu 
Sa Sikar $8-BaR (Il. 1. 2.), and ana ki-ri-mu silgdtu u Sikar Sn-Bar 
(ll. 11-12). sikar SE-BaR, i. e. drink prepared from grain, must 
certainly mean ‘beer.’ si/gu, which occurs in a list of plants and 
vegetables explained by Meissner (Z.A., vi. pp. 289 ff.) means 
‘beet,’ and corresponds to Aram. NDO'D (Z.A., vi. p. 295; T° 111). 
In the passage before us silgdtu (si-il-ga-a-tu) may be simply the 
fem. pl. of silgu (cf. Jumu, pl. Jumdte), or, as it occurs here with 
Sikaru, it may be the name of a fermented liquor prepared from 
beet juice. It is difficult to see what objects of leather could 
have been used in this connection except the skins in which the 
beer and beet wine (or beets, in which case the skins would be 
used as bags) were contained. The words nakrimdnu ana kire- 
ma sa Sikar 8E-BaAR may therefore be rendered “leather bottles 
for bottling beer.” Meissner (I. c.) compares kirimmu ‘womb.’ 
Taking into consideration the analogy of wmmu, the stem O75 
might well mean ‘to be capacious,’ and so ‘to contain,’ ete. For 
these reasons I have rendered karmatini ‘is bottled,’ which suits 
the context well. 


GLOSSARY. 
x 
u (), >) and: (1) connecting nouns tib libbi u tab Siri 
health of mind and body 1, 4-5 ; (2) connecting verbs ilu use- 
gi u ussaxxar he will carry the god forth and bring him back 
8, r. 2-3.—Adversative, but: u ASur...urdqani but A. with- 
holds me 6, 12; u ina libbi 8a but because, etc., 6, 23.-- 
(HW 1°) 
a’Adu (3) ?).—S to apply, have recourse, to (properly to 
make an appointment, PY): ki tuSe’ida (tu-Se-i-da) when 
ye applied 2,54; ki uSe’iduS (u-Se-’-i-du-u8) although he 
has applied for it 2, 59.—(HW 230*) 
abu (SN, oh) father: abiia (ap-ia) my father 4, 14; 6, 
15; 20, 3.5; a-bu-Su 5, 15, a-bi-Su 5, 9.11, AD-Su 20, 
2 his father; axe abisu (ap-Su) his uncles 3, 15.—(W 17; 
HW 3°) 
abaku (prop. to turn = }5/1,in which 5 is due to a partial 


assimilation of 3 to 5)‘to bring, carry off, purchase.—Q'* ana 
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kaspi ina qatisu fitabkani (i-tab-ku-ni) they purchased 
from him 1, 27; ef. T° 30.—(W 28; HW 6%) 

abalu (95), prt. bil, prs. ubbal, to bring.—G to send, con- 
vey: lpl. nuSebila (nu-Se-bi-la) 5, r. 13. 24; 3 pl. uSebild. 
ni (u-Se-bi-lu-[ni]) 3, r. 14. Prec. 1 sg. luSebiluni-ma 
(lu-Se-bi-lu-nim-ma) 2, 34; luSebil (lu-Se-bil) 2, 36; 
3 pl. luSebilaini (lu-Se-bil-u-ni) 16, r. 4.—G* same, 1 sg. 
ussébila (u-si-bi-la) 10, r. 4; §51, 2—(HW 230) 

ubanu ([3N,) finger: ubdni (8u-s1) gixirti the little finger 
14, 23.—(W 41; HW 8°) 

ebéru (V3), prt. ebir, prs. ibbir, to cross—Q' etébir 
(i-te-bir) he crossed (the river) 2, 10.—§ to convey over, trans- 
port: nuSebar (nu-Se-[bar]) we transport 18, 17; nuSebira 
(nu-Se-bi-ra) let us transport (cohort.) 18, r. 9.—(W 59; HW 
10°) 

ebdiru (13) Aarvest: ebairu-meEs 16, r. 10 (where the 
plural sign merely emphasizes the collective meaning of the 
noun).—(W 66; HW 11°) 

abarakku, an official title, grand vizier: *™" abarakku (s1- 
pus) 18, 7.—(W 68; HW 12°) 

aga this, these, for all genders, numbers, and cases; written 
a-ga-a 2, 16. 48; 4, 24; 6, 20, ete.; a-ga-ia 2, 26.—(W 76; 
HW 13°) 

igaru (JN, >=) wall: pl. igarate (E-LIBIT-ME8) 16, 20. 


r, 6.—(W 105; HW 18°) 

egirtu (MIN) letter: e-gir-tu 4, 36.—(W 103; HW 18°) 

idu (I, ds, Eth. éd) hand: idasu (1p*-8u) his hands (pre- 
ceded by determ. UzU, i.e. Siru) 14,25. Pl. idate (i-da-te), 
but in what sense? 15, 12.—(HW 303°) 

ada (TY, Ty), usually in genit. adi, properly continuance, 
duration.—(1) a-du-u now, 3, r. 22.—(2) during, within, a-du 
ame vir vi ibaélat he will be well in 7 or 8 days 14, 31.— 
(3) as soon as, a-di I, 14.—(4) until, a-di 5, r. 13; 7, r. 17; 
20, r. 2.—(5) as far as (of space) ultu...adi (a-di) from... 
to 2, 49; 3, r. 18-19.—(6) adi(Q) 14 (followed by prs.) before, 
a-di 14 2, 26; a-du-u 1a 19, r. 6-7.—(W 127; HW 22°. 24*) 

addi (NN) prt. ddi, prs. ida, to determine, decide: Sarru 
beli (belu) €d4 (u-da) the king shall decide 7, r. 19; 8, 11; 
17, 12; 18, 14.—(HW 232°) 
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ada (properly infin. of preceding) statute, law, compact: ade 
(a-di-e)...iggabta they made terms 3, 25; ki adf (a-di) 
according to compact 1, 23.—(HW 232°) 

ida (1), prt. and prs. idi, to know.—Prs. 1 sg. mod. rel. id @ 
(i-du-u) 6, 24; 3 pl. id (i-du-u) 4,11. Prec. 3sg. 1a idt 
(i-di) 5, r. 27.—(HW 303°) 

adannu (=adainu, “Y}X\?) time, period: a-dan-nu Sa 
Sulum the propitious time 20, r. 1.—(W 135; HW 26°) 

adanni§, addanni§ (=ana danni&) greatly, exceedingly: 
a-dan-ni8S 7,4; 10,4; 12,7r.6; 16,r.9; ad-dan-ni8§ 14, 3. 
8. 28; 15, 3. 7.—(W 160; HW 26°; Hebraica x. 196). 

adru, perhaps enclosure (Wf): ad-ri ekalli the palace en- 
closure 8, 15. 16. (Cf. adfiru enclosure, HW 29°) 

idate, see idu. 

idatitu, perhaps confirmation, ratification, of a bargain or 
agreement: ana i-da-tu-tu ¢o bind the bargain(?) 1,26. (Cf. 
T° 76, sub “’) 

ezébu (Sf}), prt. ezib, prs. izzib, to leave: S' to save, 
rescue: usezibai (u-si-zi-bu) they rescued 7, r. 4.—($51, 2; 
W 244; HW 34°) 

axu (MN, Pa brother: axiia (8E8-ia) my brother 6, 34; 


axusu (Se8-Su) Sa the brother of 7,14; axeSu (SES-mMES-Su) 
his brothers 3, 14; axe (SES-MES) abiSu Ais uncles 3, 15; 
mire axiSu (SES-Su) Ais nephews, 3, 15.—(W 266 ; HW 38%) 

axu, pl. axdti, side (etym. identical with axu brother): ana 
a-xu aga on this side 3, 12; ana a-xi-Su-nu ulli to their 
further side (i. e. to their rear) 3, 22-23.—(W 275; HW 39°) 

axa’iS (properly like brothers, aximi8&, cf. Samami§) 
together: a-xa-is '7, 16.—(W 269; HW 39°) 

axamiS (see axa’i&S) together, mutually: ana a-xa-mes 
mutually I, 22; ana targi a-xa-meS opposite each other 3, 
r. 23.—(W 270; HW 39°) 

axatu (FYMN) sister: mar axdtiia (NIN-ia) my nephew 
3, r. 1; mar axdtiSu (NIN-Su) Sa the nephew of 1, 8.—(W 
268; HW 39%) 

etéru, prt. etir(-er), prs. ittir(-er), properly to surround 
("Wy’), then to hold, or keep, intact, to receive, buy: ul i-tir- 
Su he has not received it 2,60; rdmanSu ittir he will buy him- 
self off 2, 41.—(W 325; HW 46*; T° 36) 

aka (M5°N) where ? whither?: a-a-ka niSkun (cohort.) 
where shall we put (it)? 17, r. 7.—(W 338; HW 48*) 
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aki (a-ki-e) like, as: 15, 13; ef. ki.—(W 371; HW 52°) 

aklu food, provisions: 1 Qa ak-li-Su one Qa of his provis- 
ions 8, r. 8.—(W 381; HW 54°) 

akalu (ODN), prt. ekul, prs. ikkal, to eat: likulf (li- 
ku-lu) let them feed (of sheep) 1, 31; istu...qargeka ina 
paniia ekulu (i-ku-lu) since he slandered thee (literally, ate 
thy pieces ; cf. qargu) before me 6, 10.—Q' same, 3 sg. e-tak- 
la 7, 16; 3 pl. e-tak-lu 7, 13.—(W 374; HW 53°) 

akalu (properly infin. of preceding) food: pl. akAle (Sa- 
MES) 7, 13.—(W 380; HW 54*) 

ekallu (Sumerian E-GaL great house; 93°) paluce: 
E-GAL 2,63; 3, 7.24.25; 8, 15.16; 19, 1. r.5.—(W 338; HW 
48*) 

ul (cstr. of ullu non-existence) not, never used in prohibition 
like ON; 1, 41; 2,60; 4, 26 ete.; no/ 6, 17.—(HW 71°) 

ilu (ON) god: ilu (p1nGrR) 1, 22; 8,15.r. 2; iluka (piN- 
G1r-ka) thy god 8, 13. Pl. ilani (DINGIR-mES) 2, 41; 4, 
10; 18, 20. r. 1. 10; ilaniia (pINGIR-MES-ia) my gods 6, 
12; ilanika (DINGIR-MES-ka) thy gods 14, 24; bit ili 
temple 16, r. 1. 7.—(W 402; HW 59°) 

Alu (FN), estr. 41, pl. Alani, city: written eR I, 19. 21; 3, 
12.17; 11, 7 ete—(W 5; HW 59°) 

eld (°})), prt. eli, prs. illi, to be high, ascend—J* atali 
(u-tu-li) Z removed (i. e. took up) 14, 20.—G Sa...uSsela (u- 
Setel-la-a) whoever offers (to the god, AO) 8, r. 8.—Gt gabe 
usseli’u (u-si-li-u) Z brought up soldiers 7, r. 10; usselani 
(u-si-lu-ni) they got (him) owt (up) I1, r.2; Sumuili... 
ultelf (ul-te-lu-u) they swore by (made high) the name of 
the god 1, 24.—(W 420; HW 60°) 

ullad (cf. 58, FON) that, yonder (ille): axi ul-li-i the 
JSurther (yonder) side 3, 23.—(HW 73°) 

ilku lordship, worship, reverence: il-ku ana Ezida kun- 
nik I pay heedful reverence to Ezida 20, 6.—(W 481; HW 
70°) 

alaku (7777), prt. illik, prs. illak, to go, come. Prt. sg. 
il-li-ku (mod. rel.) 4, 15; pl. il-li-ku-ni 5, 11. 12. Prs. sg. 
il-lak 8,r.1; il-la-ka 8, 17.7.5; pl. il-lak-u-ni 15, r. 3. 
Prec. sg. lillikaé-ma (lil-li-kam-ma) 1, 34; 4, 28.—3 fem. 
la ta-li-ik 18, r.3; 10 ta-li-ka 18, r.6.—1. la-al-lik 8, 14; 
pl. lil-li-ku-ni 7,r.15; lillikani-ma (lil-li-ku-nim-ma) 
I, 29; pl. 1. ni-il-lik-ma (cohort.) 4, 30.—Q'‘ same, sg. it-ta- 
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lak 15, 11; i-ta-lak 16, r. 9; it-tal-ka 2, 11; 2, 10. 39.—1, 
at-ta-lak 7,r.7; at-tal-ka 5,r.10; pl. i-tal-la-ku 7,11; 
it-tal-ku 1, 21; 2,13; 15, r. 7; it-tal-ku-u-ni 7, 18; it- 
tal-ku-nu 19, r. 4.—§ causative. Prec. 3 pl. lu-Sa-li-ku 
8, r. 21.—(W 461; HW 66>) 

alpu (7)28) oz: pl. alpe (GuD-mES8) 1, 26.—(HW 75*) 

elippu (Syr. NDON) fem. ship: written Gis-ma 18, 6. 11. r. 
1.—(HW 75*) 

ultu (ul-tu).—(1) Of space, from, away from, out of 1, 9. 11 ; 
2, 46; 3, 5; ultu...adi from... to 2, 49; 3, r. 18-19.—(2) 
Of time, ultu muxxi after, since 3, 21; 4,11; ultu U. baltu 
as long as U. was alive 2, 46 (cf. note ad loc.)\—(W 411; HW 
77*) 

amu (Oy, e332) day (written throughout up + phonetic com- 
plement mu, mi): 2, 23; 3,5; 8, 7.10; 15, 10—Pl. Ome (up- 
MES) 1,4; 2,35; 3,3; 14, 31.—Qmu Sa when 2, 23; Ami 
miasu day and night 13, r. 6; git time the end of time 8, r. 21. 
(HW 306°) 

uma (u-ma-a) now: 15,r.19; 16,r.2; 18, r. 1.—(HW 82°) 

ammu (ammit?), pl. ammiate, fem. ammite, that (ille): 
lippe am-mu-te those dressings, bandages 15, r. 8; dib- 
bate(?) ammete (am-me-te) those (such) things(?) 18, 16; 
ef. annetu, fem. pl. of anni, HW 104*°.—(HW 84>) 

umma (written um-ma but properly i-ma, i. e. demonstr. 
i+ma) namely, as follows, introducing direct discourse : 1, 23. 
28. 36; 2, 14 ete.—(W 208; HW 86*) 


ummu (DN, A) mother: ummusu (AMA-Su) his mother 2, 
8.—(HW 85°) 

emédu (DJ), prt. emid, prs. immid, to stand, place.—J 
Summa idaésu ina libbi ummidfni (u-me-du-u-ni) ifhe 
has put his hand to the matter 14, 26; the bandages ummudt 
(u-mu-du) are applied 15, r. 11.—(HW 79°) 

ummanu (JN) master workman, skilled artizan: um-man- 


ka thy master workman 20, r. 5.—(HW 86° 

aimussu (imu) daily: up-mu-us-su 4, 5. 16; 5, 4; 20, 4. 
—(HW 307°) 

emiiqu (PION,) force, forces, troops: e-mu-qu 2, 16; pl. 
emuqesu (e-mu-ki-Su) Ais forces 2, 29; 3, r. 21.—(HW 88°) 

amaru (“DN,), prt. emur, prs. immar, ¢o see: ultu mux- 
xi Sa i-mu-ru-ma after they saw 3, 21. Prec. li-mur 12, 
.2.—1. limur (lum-mur) 6, 20.—(HW 89°) 
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ammaru, cstr. ammar, fulness,as muchas: am-mar qaq- 
qad ubani gixirti the size of the tip of the little finger 14, 22. 
—(HW 91°) 

immeru (“WDN) sheep: isten immeru (LU-NITA) @ single 
sheep I, 38; pl. immereni (LU-NITA-MES-ni) our sheep I, 
29.—(HW 91°) 

amtu (FTN) female servant, handmaid: amtuka (GEME?- 
ka) thy handmaid 19, 2.—(HW 77°) 

amatu, cstr. amat (emf to speak).—(1) word, speech: a- 
mat Sarri the word of the king 6, 1; a-mat-ia my word 2, 
80.—(2) thing (like "3°, re) a-mat Sa the thing which 2, 26; 


if I learn a-mat 8a anything which, etc., 2, 60.—(HW 81°) 

immatema (=ina matema, ‘f\%) if ever, in case at any 
time: im-ma-tim-ma (i.e. immatéma) 4, 24.—(HW 435°) 

ana, corresponds in meaning to Heb. SN and 5; written a-na 
or DIs.—(1) Of space, to, towards: ana “Targibati ittalka 
they came to T. 1, 21; ana 4Suxarisungur towards 8. 2, 13. 
—(2) Of time, until: ana mar mire f¢ill (the time of our) chil- 
dren’s children 6, 40.—(3) As sign of the dative, Sulmu ana 
greeting to 7,5; 9,4; 10, 3, ete.; ana Sarri...liqisa may 
they grant to the king 3, 4; ana beliia likrubdt may they be 
gracious to my lord.—(4) Purpose or object, ana balat nap- 
Sate Sa Sarri ugalld JZ pray for the king’s life 4, 6; tabu 
ana alaki dt will be well to go (literally good for going) 12,r. 4; 
ana idattitu to bind the bargain 1, 25; ana maxiri for sale 
(price) I, 36.—(5) respecting, in regard to: ana mimma kala- 
ma in regard to everything 20, r. 3.—(6) in conformity with, 
ana gibfitu bel Sarrdni to the king’s liking 2, 60.—For 
expressions like ana libbi, ana muxxi, ana pan, etc., see 
libbu, muxxu, pinu, ete.—(HW 94*) 

ina, corresponds in meaning to Heb. 3; written i-na or RUM.— 
(1) Of space, in, at, on, into, from: ina “Xa’adalu in X. 2, 
15; ina Upi’a at Opis 18, r. 7; ina kussi Sibu seated 
himself on the throne 2,6; addan anaku qita’a ina kib- 
siti I shall lay my hands upon the rascals 7, r. 8; ina bit 
Naba errab he shall go into the temple of N. 8, r. 9; ina ku- 
tallisSunu from their side 2, 20.—(2) Of time, in, during: ina 
timali yesterday 14, 15; 15, r. 5.—ina arax Sabati in the 
month of Shebat 8, r. 16; ina panatu beforehand 7, 20.—(3) 
State or condition, ina puluxti in a state of panic 2, 16; ina 
qaSti ramiti with bow unstrung 2, 42.—(4) Manner, ina 1a 
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midaintiti in an unscientific manner 15, vr. 8.—(5) Means, ina 
baibata tadaika ye have slain with famine 2, 55.—For expres- 
sions like ina libbi, ina muxxi, ina pan, ete., cf. libbu, 
muxxu, panu, ete.—(HW 95°) 

inu (Py, pas) eye: uUzuU (i. e. Siru)-Sr I, 35; pl. indsu 
(81°-Su) Ais eyes 8, 11; ef. birtu.—(W 348; HW 49%) 

enna (Yd. may) now: adi Sa en-na until now 5, r. 13.-- 
(HW 103°) 

anni, fem. annitu, pl. anndti, fem. annati, this (hic): 
fem. an-ni-tu 4, 36, pl. an-nu-te 7, r. 17.—(HW 103°) 

enna (773M) Jo! behold! : en-na I, 33; 2, 31.51.56; 4, 21; 
5, r. 7.—(HW 103°) 

anaku (°35N) 7: a-na-ku 2, 35; 6,7. 32; 7,r.8; 8, 13; 
16, 13; ana(p18)-ku 2, 35; 6, 23; 13, r. 6.—(HW 101*) 

annaka Here: an-na-ka 19,r.3; a-na-ka 7, r. 12.—(Cf. 
PSBA. xvii. 237) 

aninu, anini ()373N), nini (>=) we: a-ni-ni 3,r.4; ni- 
i-ni(?) 18, 15.—(HW _ 103") 

unqu, pl. unqate, ring, signet: un-qu 2, 32.—(HW 104») 

annusi™ just now, immediately, forthwith: an-nu-8i™ 16, 
7; 19, r. 3. 9.—(HW 104*) 

asi (properly helper, prt. of ast to support; Syr. N'DN) phy- 
sician: pl. ise (A-zU-MES) 16, 5.—(HW 107). 

issi (by-form of itti with spiration of ), ef. §43, APR. 107, 
n. 2) with: i-si-ia with me 7,r. 15; is-si-ka with thee 9, r. 8; 
is-si-Su-nu IQ, r. 9; i-si-Su-nu 7, 8.11. 153; 16, 12, with 
them.—(HW 110*) 

asate reins (pl. of a noun asf): mukil asate (su-Pa- 
MES) the charioteer 8, 21.—(HW 107°) 

appu (*)N), pl. appé, nose, face: ap-pi 14, 13; 15, r. 2. 10. 
—(HW 104*) 

aplu, cstr. apil, pl. aple, son: Ummanigas apil (a) 
Amedirra U. son of A. 3, r. 16; apil(a)-Su Sa the son o7' 5, 
7; apil Sipri (A-KIN) messenger 1, 17. 33.-(HW 113*) 

epéSu, prt. epus, prs. ippus, ippas.—(1) Transitive, to do, 
make, perform. Prt. 1 pl. nipusfini (ni-pu-Su-u-ni) 15, 9 
Prs. niqa ip-pa-a8 will offer (make) @ sacrifice 8, r. 7; dullu 
ippust are doing duty 7, r. 21; 8a tepusd (te-pu-Sa-’) 
which ye have done 6, 35. 36. Prec. parge Sa ilani...lipu- 
80 may they perform the commands of the gods 8, r. 13.—(2) In- 
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transitive, to do, act, be active; ki Sa ilf4’u li-pu-uS let him 
act as he pleases 4, 35; nindema ilani...ip-pu-Su-ma if 
the gods will bestir themselves 2, 42.—@Q\' same, sixu etépus 
(i-te-pu-us) he made a revolt 3,r. 18; mimma... bisu 
etepS@ (i-te-ip-Su) they practiced all that was evil 5, 14.—N 
Passive, niqa@ in-ni-pa-as a sacrifice will be offered 8, 19.—J 
to carry on: elippu...niburu tuppas (tu-pa-a8) the ship 

. ts carrying on a ferry 18, 13; 10 tuppis (tu-pi-is) et it 
carry on 18, r.5; uppuSst (u-pu-Su) they are carrying on 18, 
r, 14.—(HW 117°) 

aca (NY’, $45): prt. ci, prs. ugga, to go out, forth. Prt. 
lsg. Uga (u-¢ga-’) 3,6; pl. Aga (u-gu-u) 5,9; dgani (u-gu- 
u-ni) 15,7. 13. Prs. ugga (ug-ga) 8, 16.—Q' same, pl. ittaga 
(i-ta-gu) 7, 7r.2; Nt ittigdini (it-tu-gu-u-ni) 7, 17.—9 
Causative, Prs. uSega (u-Se-ga-a) 8, r.2; pl. uSegaini (u-se- 
gu-u-ni) 7, r. 18.—(HW 237°) 

aru (YN) Iyyar, the second month of the Babylonian calen- 
dar: arax aru (1TI-GupD) 8, 7.—(HW 34°) 

uri (FAW) stable: u-ru-u Sa ilani the stable of the gods 
(i.e. the stable for horses used in religious processions, ete.) 8, 20. 
(HW 130°) 

erébu (3), wy): prt. erub, prs. irrub, irrab, to enter: 
amusa...irubu (i-ru-bu) the day he entered 2, 24; irrab 
(ir-rab) he will enter 8, 9; irrab (e-rab) he may enter 8, r. 9; 
lirubda (li-ru-bu) let them go in 16, 11.—Q* ina libbi Ali 
e-tar-ba he came into the city 11, 8.—G Causative, ilu usega 
u ussaxxar u-Se-rab he will take the god forth and bring 
him in again 8, r. 4; adQ...14 uSerabandSina (u-Se-ra- 
ba-na-Si-na) before we are brought in (literally one brings us in) 
19, r. 7.—GS' puluxti ulteribd (ul-te-ri-bu) they have been 
invaded by (literally caused to enter) panic 2, 18.—(HW 126) 

ardu (written Nira), pl. ardani (written NITA-MES, NITA- 
MES-ni) servant, slave: ardii’a my servant 6, 14; ardtika thy 
servant I, 2; 2, 1; 3, 1; 18, 2, ete.; ardani servants 3, 6. r. 3; 
19, 8; ardinika thy servants 12, 2; 17, 2.—(HW 129*) 

aradu (1°) for "J)), prt. arid, prs. urrad, to go down, 
descend.—-§' Causative, kaspu ina libbi ussérida (u-si- 
ri-da) wherein he conveyed the money down (the river) 18, 8; 
gabe usseridfdini (u-si-ri-du-ni) akadle the soldiers took 
provisions down (with them) 7, 12.—(HW 240°) 
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arxu (fy, Eth. ware), estr. arax, month: arxu, arax 
(1T1) 8, 7. r. 16; 11, 6; 17, 13, ete.—(HW 241°) 

araxsamna (i. e. eighth month) Marcheshvan, the eighth 
month of the Babylonian calendar: **aprin 5, 17. r. 11. 22.— 
(HW 242*) 

arku, fem. ariktu,/long (ardku): Qme arkfti (ar-ku-ti 
17, 8; GID-DA-MES 19, 6) @ long life (literally long days).— 
(HW 133°). 

araku (JN), prt. erik, ¢o be, or become, long.—Infin. a-ra- 
ku prolongation 1, 4; 2, 3; 3, 3.—(HW 133°) 

arkanis (from arku rear; J"), J 9) afterwards, later: ar- 
ka-ni8s 5, 14.—(HW 243°). 

erSu (wry) bed, couch: erSu (@18-NA) 8a Nabt the couch 
of N. 8, 8; bit erSi (g-G18-Na) bed-chamber 8, 9.—(HW 
141%) 

aSabu (3¥” for 3"), prt. ASib, prs. uSSab, to sit, dwell: 
Sa...ina kussi u-Si-i-bu (pause form) who seated himself 
upon the throne 2, 6; nu-us-Sab we will dwell 2, 15; partic. 
isib (a-Sib) inhabitants (collective) 4, 25.—N*‘ same, it-tu- 
Sib (i.e. ittdasib =intauSib) 15, 13.—S* Causative, Subtu 
usseSibu (u-si-Si-bu) he had laid an ambush 7, 21.—(HW 
244%) 

iSdu (WN, TWIWN) foundation: ik-du Sa bit abiia the 
prop and stay of my father's house 6, 15.—(HW 142°) 

iStu, written Ta.—(1) Of space, from: iStu Deri issapra he 
sends word from Der 16, 18; iStu pani dime ti¢giini the dblood 
flows forth in spite of (literally from before) the bandages 15, r. 
12.—(2) OF time, since: istu Samas libbaSu issuxa since 
S. perverted his understanding 6, 8.—(HW 152°) 

aSSatu (TW , Hl) woman, wife: aSSatsu (pAM-Su) his 
wife 2, 8.—(HW 106") 

iSten (CFWY) one, a single, a certain (quispiam): written 
I-en; iSten muSSarti one inscription 16, r. 3; iSten im- 
meru @ single sheep 1, 38; iSten qallu @ certain servant 
5, r. 7.—(HW 153*) 

ata (properly impv. of atfi to see) well, now, see/: [uma 
a-tal-a now, see now! 18, r. 1.—(HW 156") 

atta (TAS > endl) thou: at-ta 6, 33.—(HW 160°) 

itti (properly genit. of ittu side, fem. of idu hand) with: 
it-ti 2,19; 3, 25; it-ti-Su-nu with them 2, 25; it-ti U. 
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usazgiisu they withhold it from U. (like FIND) 2, 58.—(HW 
154”).—Compare issi. 

itu’u, an official title: *™itu-’-u 7,r. 11; *Sanf i-tu-’ 
K. 1359, Col. mu, 11 (PSBA, May, ’89).—(HW 157*) 

etéqu (DAY), prt. etiq, prs. ittiq, topass. Inf. e-te-qa 
route (of procession) 8, r. 5.—(HW 159*) 

ataru (=I) to exceed, surpass—J causative, to in- 
crease: ut-tir remu asSkunika JI have granted thee greater 
Savor (than ever) 6, 24.—(HW 248*). 


pa) 

ba’u (N13), prt. and prs. iba, to come: apil Sipri ibasu 
(i-ba-aS-Su) a messenger has come to him 1, 17.—(HW 167°) 

babu (Aram. N32; GL, reduplicated form from N13) gate; 
part, portion: babsu (KaA-Su) his portion 2, 47; cf. T° 56°.— 
(11W 165°) 

bibatu famine, hunger: bu-ba-a-ta 2, 55.—plur. of 

baibitu (properly emptiness: reduplicated form from 73) 
Jamine, hunger: bu-bu-u-ti 6, 27.—(HW 166*) 

badu (cf. modell wooly) sunset, evening(?): ina timali ki 
ba-di yesterday evening 14, 16; 15, r. 5.—Cf. the following, 
from Harper’s Letters: imu vi ana ba-a-di egirtuéu an- 
nitu ina muxxiia issapra he sent me this letter the evening 
of the 6th (of the month) H. roz, 11; ina Si’ari Sa ba-a-di 
ri-in-ku ina “Tarbigi to-morrow evening there will be a liba- 
tion in T. H. 47,7; ina Si’ari imu tvana ba-a-di Naba 
Tasmetu™ ina bit erSi irrubti to-morrow, the 4th, at sunset, 
Nabi and Taimet will enter the bed-chamber H. 366, 6; sise 
ana ba-a-di lusaqbi sise lugagbitu JZ will stable the 
horses this evening and assign them quarters (for luSaqbi, ef. 
qabati stable, pen, HW 578°; for Sugbutu to station, place, 
ef. HW 562*). Cf. Hebraica, x. 196; AJSL., xiv. 16. 

bid (synonym of ki) as, like: bi-id Sarru isapar as the 
king commands (sends) 16, 16; ultu bid ana Elamti... 
igh since they went avay to Elam5, 8; ultu bid... nuése- 
bila since we sent 5, r. 11.—(HW 190*) 

belu (53%) lord: belfi’a (eN-a) 4, 7. 21; beliia (eN-ia) 
4, 7. 33. (be-ili-ia) 1, 1. 6, beli (be-ili) my lord; belika 
(en-ka) 6, 28, (EN-ka-a) 6, 18 thy lord; belisu (EN-Su) 6, 
31 his lord; beluni (EN-ni) 12, 1li.r.2, belini (eN-ni) 12, 
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1. 6. 8 (EN-i-ni) 17, 6. 11. r. 3, owr lord; bel (EN) Sarrani 
the lord of kings 1, 1.5.—(HW 163*) 

bali to worship, be submissive: immatema...ul ibald 
(i-ba-lu) if they will not submit 4, 26.—(HW 173°) 

balatu (05%, O95 properly survive; cf. FM), prt. iblut, 
prs. ibélut, once ibélat, tolive; torecover from iliness: iba- 
lat (i-ba-lat) he will recover 14, 31; baltu (bal-tu) he was 
alive 2, 46; ina libbi balta (bal-tu) they live (subsist) upon 
it 2, 45.—J ul u-bal-lat-ka JZ will not let theelive 1, 41; ana 
bullut (bu-lut) napsate for the preservation of the life of 
8, r. 11.—(HW 174°) 

balatu (properly infin. of preceding) life: [ba-lat] napisti 
13, r. 1.2; balat (rT1N) napSsate Jife, preservation 4, 6; 5, 6; 
20, 5; lale balati (r1N) fullness, enjoyment, of life 10, 10.— 
(HW 175*) 

beltu (fem.of belu), pl. beléti, lady: belit (win) Kidi- 
muri the lady of K. 10, 6.—(HW 163°) 

bani (95), prt. ibni, prs. ibani, to make, build, beget: 
bind (properly participle) ancestor; mare bantti (pu- 
KAK-MES) free-born citizens, nobles (properly sons of ancestors) 
3, 16.—(HW 178°) 

banti bright, honorable, excellent: ban (ba-an) Sa tepusa 
the excellent (service) that ye have done (estr. before Sa) 6, 36; 
$a ina piniia band (ban-u) which is honorable in my sight 
6, 39.—(HW 180*) 

BAR a measure of some kind, 2, 56. 

baru (ND, WS) well, cistern: ina biri (Pt) ittuqut he 
fell into a well 11, r. 1.—(HW 164°) 

bari, prt. ibri, prs. ibari, to see.—J Causative, 14 ubarri 
(u-bar-ri) Z have not disclosed 16, 14.—(HW 182*) 

birtu (bart) glance, sight: birit ini clear, plain sight ; 
ina birit (bi-rit) ini lumandid let him make it clearly wn- 
derstood (literally measure out in plain view) 1, 34.—(HW 183°) 

birtu (FTV) fortress, castle: Sulmu ana “birat (bi-rat) 
greeting to the fortresses 7,5; bir-ti-Su the (literally his) for- 
tress (ZA. ii. 321) 7, r. 10.—(HW 185*) 

biSu (WND) bad, evil: bi-i-Su 5, 13; dibbeka bisatu 
(bi-Su-u-tu) evil words about thee (cf. mm ona, Gen. 
xxxvii. 2) 6, 6.—(HW 165*) 

baSa (properly ba+Su in him; cf. Eth. bd, b6td), prt. ibsi, 
prs. ib&si, to be, ewist.—Prs. sg. i-ba-a8-Si 14, 22; i-ba-a8s- 
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Su-u-ni (mod. rel.) 8, r. 7; pl. i-ba-aS-Su-u 2, 12; 3, r. 5; 
ibasi’u (i-ba-Si-u) 15, r. 9.—(HW 188°*) 

bitu (f'5), pl. bitate, written rz, E-mESs, house ; with refer- 
ence to gods, temple: bit Marduk-erba the house of M-e. 
19, r. 6; ina biti in the house of 9, r. 4; rab-biti major- 
domo 2, 52; bit ili temple 16, r. 1.7; ilu mar biti the god 
of the temple 20, 10; bit Nabi the temple of N. 8, 12. r. 9; 
bitate karani store-houses for wine 17, r. 1.—(HW 171°) 

bitxallu riding horse: pl. bitxallati, *™*" Sa bit-xal-la- 
ti the cavalry 7, r. 22; ef. Hebraica, x. 109, 198.—(HW 190) 


4 

gabbu (usually in genit. gabbi) totality, all, every: general- 
ly placed after, and in apposition to, the word qualified; magga- 
rate gab-bu all the guards 10, r. 6; qinnasu gab-bi his 
whole family 2,8; matsunu gab-bi their whole country ; bel 
tibatesSu gab-bi all his partizans 2, 24; Sarnuppi gab-bi 
every Sarnuppu 2,51; aga gab-bi all these parts, this country 
(literally all this) 2, 16.—(1IW 192*) 

gamaru (3), prt. igmur, prs. igimar, to complete, to 
pay: tapSuru igamar-ma (i-gam-mar-ma) he will pay a 
ransom 2, 40.—(HW 199°) 

guSiru (gasdru to make strong) beam, timber: pl. gustre 
(G18-GuSUR-MES) anniite this timber (literally these beams) 
7,1. 17.—(HW 207%) 


> 
de’u (630) disease, plague: kima de’i (di-e) xurrura 
they are ravaged as though (by) a plague 2, 17.—(HW 297%) 
dibbu (73°), pl. dibbe, word, speech: dibbusu (dib-bu- 
Su) his word 20, r.4; pl. dib-be (dib-bi) aga these words 5, r. 
15; dibbe ka’amanitu reliable words 1, 41; dibbeka 
(dib-bi-ka) biSaitu evil words about thee (cf. bisu) 6, 5; 
dibbate(?) ammete(?) (dib?-ba-te am-me-te?) these 
things, such matters(?) (cf. "34, lok thing) 18, 16.—(HW 209°) 


dababu, prt. idbub, prs. idabub, to speak, converse: is- 
sigunu lidbubu (lid-bu-bu) let him converse with them 16, 
12.—Q' same, iddébub (id-di-bu-ub) 2, 25; cf. dinu— 
(HW 208°) 
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daku, prt. idak, prs. idak, to kill; Suxdti-ma...1A a- 
du-ku not willingly would I have slain 6, 16; tadaka (ta- 
du-ka) ye have slain 2, 23; idk (i-du-ku) they slew 11, r. 
8; daika (du-u-ka) slay ye! 3, 10.—Infin. dAku, ana mux- 
xi dakika (Gaz-ka) ilma@ they have planned thy destruction 
6,22; ana daki (gaz) iddintika they have given thee over 
to death 6,11; ina pini da-a-ku Sa axiia in order to slay 
my brother 4, 15.—@Q* same, iddikd (id-du-ku) they slew 3, 
17; taddaika (ta-ad-du-ka) ye have slain 2, 56.—(HW 212") 

diktu slaughter, slaying: di-ik-ti daika slay ye! 3, 10.— 
(HW 212°) 

dikitu (WVisbeh form) troop of soldiers(?): ina qat di-ki-tu 
accompanied by a troop 2, 38. 

dullu (dalalu to serve; 55% to be poor, dependent) work, 
duty, service: dul-lu 6, 33; 7, r. 21; 15, 8.—(HW 219°) 

dalapu (Valo) to go: adalap (a-dal-lap) Z will go 4, 22. 
—(HW 217° below) 

damu (BD) dood: pl. dime (uS-mE8) 15, r. 2. 6. 13. 17.— 
(HW 220°) 

dinu (9) judgment, cause: di-i-ni ittisunu iddébub he 
upbraided them (literally plead a cause with them) 2, 25.—(HW 
215°) 

duppu (Syr. ND) tablet, letter: duppu (tm) Bel-upigq 
letter of B.-u. 20, 1.—(HW 226*) 

dupSarru (Sumerian puB tablet +saRr to write) scribe, secre- 
tary: dupSar (A-BA) mati the secretary of state 9,1; dup- 
Sar (A-BA) ekalli the secretary of the palace 19, 1. r. 5.— 
(HW 227°)—Cf. note on 9, 1, p. 47. 

deqii, prt. idqi, prs. idaqi, to gather, collect: qaStaSunu 

.idqt (id-ku-u) they assembled their forces 3, r.5; ebairu 
deqi (di-e-qi) the harvest is gathered 16, r. 10.—(HW 216°, 
sub N.5) 

dari (Wisbeh of dairu, “WI to endure), enduring, everlast- 
ing: Sanite dirate never ending years 17, 9.—(HW 213*) 


r 


zagit, perhaps to stand.—§ uSazgisu (u-8a-az-gu-u-Su) 
they withhold it (i. e. cause to stop) 2, 59; dinatu attfi’a... 
u-Sa-az-gu-u Z have established (i. e. caused to stand firm) my 
rights, Behistun (III R. 39) 9.—(HW 260°, sub Tr) 
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zilliru (zi-il-li-ru) an Elamite official title 2, 11.—(HW 
256°) 

zimu ()? Dan. ii. 31, v. 6; properly, brightness) face, form, 
appearance: zimisu (zi-me-Su) malt his complete health 
(literally fudl form) 1, 14.—(HW 252°) 

zunnu rain; written A-AN-MES 16, r. 8, where the plural 
sign (MES)has merely a collective force.—(HW 259°) 


A (©) 

xi’lanu, xiialanu troops: xi-’-la-a-nu 4, 8; xi-ia-la- 
ni-ia my troops 3, 22.—(HW 275%) 

xubtu booty, prisoners (cf. xabitu): xubte (xu-ub-ti) cx 
ixtabttni they captured 150 prisoners 3, 18-19.—(HW 269°) 

xabatu, prt. ixbut, to plunder, take prisoner: impv. plur. 
xubtu xubtinu (xu-ub-ta-a-nu) take prisoners /(=xub- 
tani) 3, 11—@Q'‘ ixtabtfini (ix-tab-tu-ni) they captured 
3, 19.—(HW 268°) 

xadii (VIN pleasure), prt. ixdd, ixdt, to rejoice, be glad. 
Stem of Suxdd@ q. v. 

xazanu (/?M) prefect, superior: xa-za-nu 8a bit Nabai the 
prefect of the temple of N. 8, 12.—(HW 272*) 

xakamu, prs. ixakim, to understand.—§ lusaxkim (lu- 
§ax-ki-im) J will give directions, explain 15, r. 19.—(HW 276*) 

xalqu fugitive, deserter: pl. xalqite (xa-a-MES8) 7,9; 
xal-qu H. 245, 11; xal-qu-te H. 245, 5. r. 11. 

xalaqu (Eth. xalga), prt. ixliq, prs. ixaliq, to flee: ki 
ix-li-qu when he fled 1, 10; 8a ix-li-qa who fled 2, 5; adi 
la axdliqa (a-xal-li-qa) before I fled 2, 26.—(HW 279°) 

xamatta (xamadda) help, aid: xa-mat-ta 8, r. 17.— 
(HW 281%, sub xam At) 

xanni, xanni’u (= anna) this: lak sikru xa-ni-u this 
poor fellow 14, 10.—The following additional examples are taken 
from Harper’s Letters: xa-an-ni-i H. 19, r. 12; H. 306, 10; 
H. 357, r. 10; xa-an-ni-e H. 355, 15; xa-ni-e H. 311, 13; 
xa-an-ni-ma H. 358, 29. r. 17; xa-an-nim-ma H. 362, r. 
1.—Pl. xa-nu-u-te H. 121, 8; xa-nu-te H. 99,6; H. r21,r. 
10; xa-an-nu-ti H. 306, 5. r. 7.—(HW 284") 

xasAsu, prt. ixsus, prs. ixisas, to think, perceive, under- 
stand: if the king 14 xassu (xa-as-su) does not understand 
5, r.24.—@Q' ki amat...ax-tas-su when I learn anything 2, 
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61.—J xussu (xu-us-su) he is well informed 20, r. 6.—For 
these syncopated forms cf. § 97.—(HW 284°) 

xept, prt. ixp?i, prs. ixapi, to destroy: ultu muxxi... 
bit abila ixpti (ix-pu-u) since he destroyed my father’s house 
4, 14.—(HW 286*) 

xaradu, prs. ixarid.—Q‘ ix-te-ri-di 15, 11.—(HW 289%) 

xaracu (7M) properly to cut, then to decide, fix, establish: 
xardgu (xa-ra-gu) Sa dibbe aga confirmation of these 
words 5, r. 14; tenSunu xarig (xa-ri-ig) he has accurate 
news of them 3, r. 25.—(HW 292°, sub xarigu) 

xararu, prs. ixarar, to plow.—J xurrurt (xur-ru-ru) 
they are ravaged (literally plowed up).—(HW 292*) 


6 

ta’abu (d, p? arb *), prt. it’ib, to oppress(?).—J nax- 
naxitu u-ta-u-bu they oppress, interfere with, the breathing 
15, r. 12.—(HW 722%, sub (7) INT) 

tabu (Lb, rhs), prt. itib, prs. itab, to be good, well: 
ta-a-ba ana alaki the conditions are favorable for the journey 
(literally, i¢ is good for going) 12, r. 3.4.5.7; libbaka...1a- 
ta-a-ba may thy heart be of good cheer 9, r. 3; 1i-ta-ab-ka 6, 
3; libbu Sa Sarri...10 ta-a-ba 14, 30; 11 pue-Ga 16, r. 
12; libbu Sa mdr Sarri...14 tabSu (DUG-GaA-Su) 10, r. 
8.—(HW 299°) 

tabu (310) good, welfare: tab(i) libbi u tab(i) strife) 
health of mind and body (tu-ub) 1, 4. 5; 10, 8. 9; 19, 6. 7; 
(puG-ub) 14, 6; 15, 5. 6; (tu-bi) 2,2; 3, 2. 3.—(HW 300° 
reads tub and explains as estr. of tubbu infin. J of tabu) 

tabtu, pl. tibite, benefit, kindness: tibite (muN-xI-a) 
favors 6, 39; bel tabate (EN MUN-XI-A-MES) partizans, 
friends 2, 12. 24. 47.—(HW 301%) 

tebétu, Zebeth, the tenth month of the Babylonian calendar ; 
written 1TI-AB 17, 13.—(HW 298°) 

temu (DY) news, information: te-e-mu I, 24; 2, 43; 3,1, 
15; tenSunu (te-en-Su-nu) news about them 3, r. 24.—(HW 
297°; cf. Guthe’s Ezra-Nehemiah, p. 35) 


9 


ianu (PN) not: iand (ja-’-nu-u, i. e, jénu + interrog. 
enclitic «) is it not so? 6, 25.—(HW 49°) 
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iaSi me: Sulmu ia-a-Si i is well with (as to) me 6, 2.—(HW 
51°) 

iatu mine: elippu Si ia-a-tu that ship of mine 18, 6; ia- 
a-tu li tallika Jet mine (i. e. my ship) go 18, r. 6. 


KU (?) 1, 26. ; 

ki (5, °5), written ki-i, ki.—(1) Preposition, as, like, accord- 
ing to: ki adi according to compact 1, 23.—(2) Conjunction ; 
(a) when, ki...ittalka when he arrives 2, 38; ki igbatu 
when he received 2, 47; ki itbti when they reached 3, 13; kt 
iplaxti having become afraid 3, 24; ki upaxxir having as- 
sembled 2, 24; cf. also 1, 9.12; 2, 7. 9. 51. 54; 5, 12. 15. 19; 
20, 12;—(b) if, ki...taltapra if thou sendest 1, 36; ki... 
gibi if he wishes 5, r. 14; ki...maxru if it be agreeable 
2, 31; 4, 26; ki...axtassu if JI learn 2, 60; ki Sa...14 
xassu if he does not understand 5, r. 21-24;—(c) that, ida 
ki they know that 4, 11;—(d) as, since, ki... karmatfni 
since it is bottled ;—(e) although, ki uSe’iduS although he has 
applied for it 2, 59.—(3) Adverb, ki Sa Satra just as they (the 
letters) were written 5, r. 20; ki... ki now... again (literally 
thus ... thus, introducing direct discourse; ef. note ad loc.) 2, 
14-15.—(HW 325°) 

ka’Amanu (1) Adjective, steadfast, reliable: pl. dibbe ka’4- 
manitu (ka-a-a-ma-nu-tu) reliable words 1, 41.—(2) Ad- 
verb, libbaka ka-a-a-ma-ni lft taba may thy heart ever 
be of good cheer g, r. 2.—(HW 321°) 

kibistu (kabasu, D035; properly, trampling, what is trampled 
under foot; cf. sikiptu) dase fellow, rascal: addan anaku 
qita’a ina kibsate (kib-sa-ti) Z will lay my hands upon 
the rascals 7, r. 8. 

kadu military post, garrison(?): ka-a-du 3, 8 r. 2. 12.— 
(HW 725°) 

kAlu (915), prt. ikl, to hold, bear.—J part. mukil (mu-kil) 
asite charioteer (literally holder of the reins) 8, 21.—J‘ uktil 
(uk-ti-il) 15, 12.—(HW 319") 

kali (NOD), prt. ikl, ikla, prs. ik4lt, to check, restrain.— 
N dame ikkali’u (ik-ka-li-u) the hemorrhage will be checked 
15,r. 17.—(HW 328°) 

kalbu (395) dog: kal-bi 2, 62.—(HW 328° 

kilale (D°NDD, Eth. ke’) both: rabe-qigiria kilale (ki- 
la-le) both my chiefs of battalion 7, r. 4.—(HW 331°) 

VOL. XIX. 5 
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kalamu (= kalu + ma) ¢otality, all: ana mimma kala- 
mu (ka-la-mu) in regard to anything whatever 20, r. 3.—(HW 
329") 

kalamu to see—J to show lukallimfinasi (lu-kal-li- 
mu-na-8i) let them show us 17, r. 4.—(HW 332°) 

kima (= ki+ emphatic ma, Heb. }{95) like, as: ki-ma 
de’i as (with) a plague 2, 17.—(HW 326*) 

kamAasu, prt. ikmis, prs. ikamis (properly to bow, fall 
down), to settle, dwell, in a place ; to remove (i. e., settle else- 
where): ki ikmisfi (ik-me-su) when they had removed, left 2, 
9. The following examples are taken from Harper’s Letters : 
issuri ina bitika-ma kam-mu-sa-ka, if indeed thou art 
dwelling at home H. 97, 7-8; ilani ammar ina Esaggi! 
kam-mu-su-ni all the gods that dwell in Esaggil H. 119, 7-8; 
ildui ammar ina biti kam-mu-su-ni ail the gods that dwell 
in the temple H. 120, 7-8; iStu 4l bit abika bid atta kam- 
mu-sa-ka-ni when you removed from the city of your father’s 
house H. 46, 11.—(HW 336*) 

kant, 3 to care for, give heed to: ilku ana Ezida kunnak 
(kun-na-ak) Z pay heedful reverence to E. 20, 9.—(HW 337°) 

kanaku, prt. iknuk, to seal, execute a contract: *™resu 
iknukfini (ik-nu-ku-u-ni) the officer who executed the con- 
tract 19, r. 8.—(HW 589", sub )>3>) 

kunukku seal, sealed document: kunukku (TaK-S1ID) ina 
qAatisunu provided with a warrant 7, 8.—(HW 589°) 

keniitu (715) /oyalty: kenfitka (ki-nu-ut-ka) thy loyalty 
6, 23.—(HW 322") 

kussfi (ND5) throne: kussi (@18-Gu-za) 2, 6.—(HW 343*) 

KAS-BU (or KAS-GID?) double hour: 1 Kas-BU qaq- 
qar two double hours of ground 3, 12. 

kis(i)limu Chisleu, the ninth month of the Babylonian calen- 
dar: ITI-GAN II, 6.—(HW 344*) 

kaspu (*)D5) silver, money: kas-pu 15,10; 18, 7; ana 
kas-pi (AzZAG-uUD) for money 1, 27.—(HW 345°) 

kasAaru, prt. iksir, prs. ikasir, to dam, check, confine.—N 
aru ikkasir (i-ka-si-ir) the air will be kept away 15, r. 16. 
—(HW 345°) 

kissitu (= kissatu; Aram. ND. NID5) JSodder (for cat- 
tle, etc.): * ki-su-tu 18,15. r.8; ®%ki-is-su-tu ana '™™y- 
si-mES H., 306, r. 12. 
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kdru (for kur’u; Syr. FOSMN to fall ill) distress, trouble: 
ga kfiri (ku-ri) inasu his eyes are diseased (Sa like 33 cf. 


BA. i. 384 below) 14, 11—(HW 352°) 

kirii grove: kirfi (@18-saR) Sa Aéur the (sacred) grove of 
Aur 11, 9; k. 8a Nabti of Naba 8,7.—(HW 353°) 

karabu, prt. ikrub, prs. ikarab, to be gracious to, bless: 
ana Sarri likrubd (lik-ru-bu) may they bless, be gracious 
to, the king 4, 4; 5,4; 11,5; 12, 9; 13, 8; 18,5; 19, 6; lik- 
ru-bu-Su may they bless him 12, 15.—(HW 350*) 

karabu; ul kir-bi-ku-ma (1 sing. permans. like gixriku?) 
2, 61; ef. ul kir-bi-ka H. 202, 7. 

karamu fo bottle: 3 fem. permans. kar-ma-tu-u-ni is bot- 
tled 17, 14; cf. note ad loc. 

kurummatu provisions, food: pl. kuarummatani (SuK- 
xI-A-a-ni) 2, 54.57; kurummatini (§uK-x1-a-i-ni) 2, 53 
our provisions.—(HW 354°) 

karanu wine: written G1S-GES-TIN 17, r. 6; bitate ka- 
rani (E-GES-TIN-MES) store-houses for wine 17, r. 1.—(HW 
354°) 

kararu (modern Arabic ,-¢ to purify) to sanctify, consecrate: 


the city of Calah erSu Sa Nabti tak-kar-ra-ar will conse- 
erate the couch of Nabad.—Cf. the liturgical text K. 164 (BA. ii. 
635), ll. 15. 32. 47. 

kettu (properly feminine of kenu; [)5) truth: ki-e-tu 16, 

3.—(HW 323°) 

kutallu On, Cant. ii. 19; Aram. Sm5 , Dan. v. 5; NOD, 
Ezr. v. 8, wall) side: ina ku-tal-li-Su-nu from their side 2, 
20.—(HW 362°) 


- 

14 (ND) not: 2, 26. 29. 65; 4, 16; 16, 14.15; 19, Fr. 7, ete.— 
(HW 363°) 

14 (5, J; ef. Haupt in JHU. Circ., xiii, No. 114, 107, July 94). 
(1) Asseverative particle, verily, indeed: 10 idi verily they know 
4, 11.—(2) Precative particle, 14 Sulmu ana greeting to 7, 3; 
8,3; 10, 3, ete.; 14 tallik Jet it (the ship) come 17, r. 3; Sar- 
ru lad idi may the king know 5, r. 27; libbaka 1a tabka 
may thy heart be of good cheer 6, 3.—(HW 373°) 

la’a (s }), prs. i14’i, ilé’i: ki Sa i-la-’u as he pleases 4, 
34; ki Sa a-li-’-u-’ as J please H. 402, r. 5.—(HW 364°) 
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libbu (39, 555), written lib-bu (bi, ba), Sa, Sa-bi(ba, 
bu).—(1) Aeart, mind: libbaka 1 tabka may thy heart be of 
good cheer 6,3 (cf. tabu, tab libbi tab Siri, cf. tabu); istu 
Samai libbaSu issuxa since Samas perverted his understand- 
ing 6, 8.—(2) middle, midst, and in this sense used with the 
prepositions ina, ana; ina libbi in, among I, 30; 2, 2; 5, 
17; 18,7; ina libbi Upi’a at Opis 18, 12; ina libbi from, 
out of 8, 15; ina libbi baltt they live upon it 2, 45; ina 
libbi in order that 1, 31; ina libbi Sa because 6, 23; ana 
libbi Sa ana until 6, 40.—(HW 367°) 

libba (=ina libbi); libbQ (Sa-bu-u) aga through, by 
means of, this (measure) 4, 24.—(HW 368") 

labaru, prt. ilbur, prs. ilabir to be, to become, old: infin, 
labar (la-bar) pale length of reign 2, 3; 3, 3.—(HW 370°) 

lakii weak, miserable: la-ku-u 14, 9.—(HW 376°) 

lala fulness, abundance: lal-e balati fulness, enjoyment of 
life 10, 10.—(HW 377°) 

lami, prt. ilmi, to surround, enclose, catch: ki il-mu-u-ni 
when they have caught 2, 51; ana muxxi dakika il-mu-u 
they have plotted (tried to encompass) thy destruction 6, 22.— 
(HW 379°) 

lippu (.g) to wind, wrap up) bandage, dressing: pl. lippe 
(li-ip-pi) 15, r. 7. 

1lasu (=1i+i8u, wv) there is not, there are not: musSa- 
rine la-aS-Su there are no inscriptions 16, 20; gilldte la- 
a-Su there are no shelters 1'7, r. 1.—(HW 386*) 


1D 


ma, enclitic particle; draws the accent to the ultima of the 
word to which it is appended.—(1) Emphatic particle, mind 
iqabfini-ma what, indeed, can they say 6,30; Suxdf-ma... 
1a adiiku not willingly, indeed, could I have slain 6, 14; nin- 
déma ilani...ippuSd-ma ?f only the gods will bestir them- 
selves 2,42; SAt&i-ma that (god) indeed (here like _s in apodosis 
of conditional clause) 14, 26; beliid-ma my lord 5, 6; ilanif- 
ma the gods 8, r.1; emurfi-ma they saw 3, 21.—(2) As con- 
junction, and; lillika-ma let him come and I, 34; Sa itdra- 
ma who returned and 2,6; iSemi-ma he will hear and 2, 40, 
ete.—(HW 386° ; 387%) 
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ma thus, as follows ; serves (like umma) to introduce direct 
discourse: ma-a 7, r. 6; 15, r. 43; 16, 19; 19, r. 5.6.—(HW 
387°) 

ma’adu abundance, profusion: dame ma-’a-du much blood 
(literally blood a profusion) 15, r.6; zunnu ma’ada (ma-’a- 
da) much rain 16, r. 8.—(HW 389") 

ma’Adu (“IN%), prt. im’id, prs. im4’id, to be much, numer- 
ous, abundant: permans. ma’ada (ma-’a-da) it is abundant 
17, tr. 7.—(HW 388*) 

MU-GA, apparently an ideogram, 6, 39. 

MU-GI, rab mvu-at the chief m., an official title, 15, r. 3. 

madadu (3), prt. imdud, prs. imandad, to measure.— 
3 lumandid (lu-man-di-id) let him measure out (cf. birtu) 
I, 35.—(HW 393°) 

midaniitu science (abstract of midinu, a formation in -dn 
(§65, No. 35) from midti wise, Y™): ina ld midanite 
(mu-da-nu-te) unscientifically (literally without science) 15, 
r. 8. 

muxxu properly top, summit (Sumerian Mux), written mux- 
xi, Mux. Usually combined with the prepositions ina, ana, 
ultu.u—(1) ina muxxi; (a) upon, over: ina muxxi (MUX) 
naxnaxéte Sa appi upon, over, the nostrils 15, r.9; ina 
muxxi (mux) kadu over (in command of) the post 3, r. 2. 12; 
ina muxxi (mux) bit belika ul tasdud thou hast not 
brought (foe and famine) upon thy lord’s house 6, 28.—(b) against : 
mini iqabdini-ma ina muxxi (mux) ardu Sa what can 
they say against a servant who, etc. 6, 30.—(c) to: ittalkainu 
ina mux-xi-ia they have come to me Ig, r. 4.—(d) as to, in 
regard to: 6, 4. 33; 12, 10; 15, r. 1.—(e) for: soldiers are sent 
ina muxxi (mux) xalqite for, after, deserters 7, 9; ina 
mux-xi napsate Sa beliia ugalla J pray for my lord’s life 
13, r. 7.—(2) ana muxxi; (a) towards, against: ina libbi 
ana mux-xi-ni taraxug that you may feel confidence in 
(towards) ws 1, 32; emfiqesu ana mux-xi-i-ni la isapar 
that he may not send his troops against us 2, 29; sixa ana 
muxxi (mux) U. a rebellion against U. 3, r. 17.—(b) to, as far 
as; ana muxxi (mux) “Irgidt...ki itba when they reached 
Irgidu 3, 11.—(c) as to, in regard to: 2, 33; 20, 11.—(d) for: 
ana muxxi (mux) kurummatini for our provisions (ye 
applied) 2, 53; ana muxxi (mux) dakika ilmd they laid 
plans for thy destruction 6, 21; ana muxxi (mux) abiia for, 
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in behalf of, my father 20, 8.—(3) ultu muxxi after, since: 
ultu muxxi (mux) Sa emurf-ma after they saw 3, 21; ultu 
muxxi (mMux)...ikkiru since, from the time that, he revolted 
4, 11.—(HW 398") 

maxrii former (Nisbeh form): Sarru maxrft (max-ru-u) 
the former king 2, 6.—(HW 403°) 

max4ru, prt. imxur, prs. imfxar, properly to be in front 
(cf. “WMD to-morrow).—(1) to receive, accept, ki...maxru 
(max-ru) if it be acceptable, pleasing 2, 32; 4, 27; Summa 
maxir (ma-xi-ir) same, 15, r. 18.—(2) to bring (properly to 
place in front of): tam&xarini-ma (ta-max-xa-ra-nim- 
ma) tanamdinanasu ye shall bring and give us 2, 57.—(HW 
400°) 

maxiru (VM, properly something received) price: ana 
maxiri (K1-LAM) for sale 1, 36.—(HW 404°) 

mukil, see kalu. 

mala (properly fulness; accus. of malu=mal’u, NOD, 
written ma-la, never ma-la-a) as much, many as: ma-la 
nisémt all that we may hear 1, 24; ma-la ibasdt all of them 
(literally as many as ewist) 2,12; 3, r.5; ma-la dibbusu su- 
lum so far as (as much as) his words were propitious 20, r. 4.— 
(HW 410°) 

mali (N5) full, complete: zimiku ma-la-a his perfect 
health (literally his full form) 1, 14.—(HW 411°) 

mimma, minma (min + ma) whatever, anything: min-ma 
anything I, 36; ana mimma (NIN) kalaima in regard to 
everything whatever 20, r.3; mimma (NIN) Sa... bisu what- 
ever was bad 5, 12.—(HW 418°.) Cf. mi-nu, Eth. mi. 

memeni (for man-man-ni) any, any one: ilanika Sum- 
ma me-me-ni if any of thy gods 14, 24. Cf. the following, 
izirt me-me-ni ina libbi Satrat és any curse written 
thereupon H. 31, 10; dullu me-me-ni any work H. 1009, r. 
17; me-me-e-ni la is’alSu nobody has asked him Il. 49, r. 
23; ina muxxi me-me-ni la Saltak JZ have control over 
nothing (or no one?) H. 84, r. 6.—(HW 407*) 

minu how? with Sa, indefinite; mi-i-nu Sa mar Sarri 
beli isdparani as the prince may command 8, r. 14.—(HW 406°) 

mini what ? mi-nu-u 6, 29; mind-ma (mi-nam-ma) why? 
2, 22; (me-nam-ma) how? 6, 5.—(HW 417°) 

mindéma (cf. nindema) when, if: min (man)-di-e-ma 
ana Sarri beliia iqabi if he says to the king 5, r. 9.—Senn. 
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Bav. 40, arkiS min-di-ma Si -axe-erba aggiS eziz-ma 
afterwards when Sennacherib became violently enraged.—(HW 
416°) 

minma, cf. mimma. 

maccartu (nagaru, YJ) guard, watch (both abstract and 
concrete): maggarta’a (EN-NUN-a-a) Sa tacgura the guard 
for me which ye have kept 6,37; ana ma-gar-ti lizzizi dt 
them stand guard 7, ry. 16; Sulmu ana maggarate (EN- 
NUN-MES) gabbu greeting to all the guards 10, r. 5.—(HW 
478%) 

maqatu, prt. imqut, prs. imaqut to fall—X' ittuqut 
(i-tu-qut, for intamqut, intauqut) he fell 11, r. 1.—(HW 
424%) 

mdaru son; written Du; marusu Sa the son of I, 7; mar 
axiti nephew (sister’s son) I, 8; 3, r. 1; mare axi nephews 
(brother’s sons) 3, 15; mar mare grandchildren 6, 40; mare 
bantti free born citizens (cf. banfi) 3, 16; ilu mar biti the 
god of (son of) the temple 20, 10.—(HW 390*) 

marcu sick, sick man, patient: mar-gi 15, r. 1—(HW 426°) 

maracu (V6 ) to be sick, ill: permans. marug (ma-ru-ug) 
he is ill 1, 13.—(HW 426*) 

maruStu (fem.of marsu, properly unclean) calamity, evil: 
ma-ru-us-ti 2, 18.—(ILW 428°) 

mdaSu (form like kfru, for mu&s’u), pl. musati (cf. clive, 

, Eth. mését), night: imi mu-su day and night 13, r. 6. 

—(HW 429°) 

maS$a’u, prt. ims’, to rob: kurimatani Sa masa’ (ma- 
Sa-’) our provisions which have been stolen 2, 57.—(HW 428°) 

maSaru, 3 muSssuru to leave, abandon ; to let go, set loose 
(cf. Haupt in PAOS, March 94, evi): matsunu ina kutalli- 
Sunu musSurat (muSs-Su-rat) their country fell away (was 
let loose) from their side 2, 20.—J‘ to leave, abandon: * Ma- 
dakti undéSer (un-diS-Sir) he left (abandoned) Madaktu 
2, 7.—(HW 432°) 

muSSari, muSari, musarfii (from Sumerian mu name + 
saR to write, Assyr. Sitir Sumi) inscription: mus-Sa-ru-u 
16, r. 3; pl. muSSardne (muS-Sa-ra-ni-i) 16, 19.—(HW 
421°) 

matu (Syr. Jase) land, country: written KURI, 9; 2, 9; 7, 6, 
etc; ma-a-ti 4, 30; Sar matati (KUR-KUR) 3, 4; 4, l. 4; 
5, 1. 3, king of the world (literally of the countries)—(HW 434°) 
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matu (5), prt. imait, prs. imat, to die: permans. mitu 
(mi-i-tu) he died 5, 16.—(HW 395") 

mutir-piti (cf. patu, taru) satellite: *™  GuR-Ru-pu-tu 
5,1. 25.—(HW 517°) 


P| 

niburu ("3)) jerry: ni-bu-ru 18, 13. r. 5. 13.—(HW 11°, 
nibiru.) 

nagiru, an official title, probably overseer, superintendent: 
amel,1GIR 2, 10.—(HW 447°) 

nad@, prt. iddi, prs. inadi, to cast, cast down, lay: ana 
targi aximis na-du-u they are encamped (lie) opposite each 
other 3, r. 23.—Q* qatsunu ina libbi...it-ta-du-u they 
put their hand upon 3, r. 9.—(HW 448°) 

nadanu (jf))), prt. iddin, iddan; prs. inédin, inamdin, 
iddan, togive, place.—Prt. iddanakunuSsu (id-dan-nak-ku- 
nu-Su) he used to give you2, 55; ana daki iddintika (id-din- 
u-ka) they have given thee over to destruction 6, 11; pisunu id- 
danfinu (id-dan-nu-nu) they sent a message (literally gave ut- 
terance) 3,25; niddinfini (ni-din-u-ni) we gave 15, 10.—Prs. 
addan (a-da-an) qata’a J will lay my hands 7, r. 7; inam- 
dina (i-nam-di-nu) they give 2, 45; iddanf (id-dan-nu) 
they will give 13, r.5; tanamdinanasu (ta-nam-di-na-na- 
a-Su) ye shall give us 2, 58.—Pree. luddin (lu-ud-din) Zwill 
give 2, 28; liddina (lid-di-nu) 14, 7; 15, 7; 17, 10; 19, 7; 
(lid-din-nu) 10, 12 may they give; niddin (ni-id-din) we 
will give (cohortative) 4, 32.—Q' ittedinSunu (it-ti-din-Su- 
nu) he has given, sold, them 19,r. 2; piSu ittedin (it-ti-din) 
he has given command (properly utterance) 14, 27.—(HW 450°) 

nadaru, prt. iddur, to davish: ana bel tabatesu id-dur 
he used to lavish upon his partizans 2, 47.—N and N to be 
angry, rage.—The stem may be compared to Syr. "Jj se profu- 
dit, and so N and N™ would properly mean to overflow ; cf. mali 
libbati, libbati imtali, ete—(HW 452%) 

nazazu (Eth. niziza to console, properly to support, to try to 
raise up, hold erect), prt. izziz, prs. izzaz, to stand: elippu 
...ina Bab-bitqi ta-za-az-za the ship is (stands) at B-b. 
18, 10; ina pania izzazfi (i-za-zu) they are (stand) with 
me 7, Y.23; lizzizd (li-zi-zu) let them stand 7, r. 16.—Q‘ to 
place one’s self: ittiSu it-ta-Si-iz-zu (¢@. e ittaSizzd for 
ittazizi) they have sided with him 3, r. 20; ina muxxi 
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amatia tattaSizz& (ta-at-ta-Si-iz-za-’) ye can bear wit- 

ness to (literally take your stand upon) my words 2, 31. In these 

forms the § for z is merely due to dissimilation—(HW 455°) 
naxnaxtu ala of nostril (cf. modern Arabic 433 to speak 


through the NOSE, = ysis, op): pl. naxnaxéte (na-ax-na- 
xi-e-te) Sa appi 15, r.10. Compare naxiru. 

naxnaxiitu (na-ax-na-xu-tu) breathing 15,r. 11. 

nixésu, prt. ixxis, prs. inaéxis, inamxis, ¢o retire, go back, 
go: ana EKlamti ki ix-xi-su when they had gone to Elam 
5, 15; ana Elamti ul ix-xi-is he has not gone to Elam 5, 
r. 14.—(HW 458") 

naxiru (NVM) nostril: pi naxire (na-xi-ri) within the 
nostrils 15, r. 14.—(HW 458°) 

naxxartu (= namxartu, from max4ru fo receive) receipt, 
income: na-xar-tu 17, 13.—(HW 405", namxurtu) 

nakru foe, enemy: nakru (*""KuR) u bibitu foe and 
Samine 6, 27.—(HW 465°) 

nakaru (53), prt. ikkir, to be strange, hostile ; to revolt: 
ina gat Sarri ik-ki-ru (mod. rel.) he revolted from the king 
4, 13.—(HW 464°) 

nimélu (properly result of labor, Spy, choc) produce, gain ; 
welfare; ni-me-il-Su his welfare 12, r. 1.—(HW 83°) 

nini (y=) we: ni-i-[ni]? 18, 15; ef. anini. 

nindéma (= mindéma, with assimilation of m to n) if: 
nin-di-e-ma...iqabi if the king thinks 2, 36; nin-di-e-ma 
...ippuSt-ma éf they will bestir themselves 2, 41. 

nasaxu, prt. issux, prs. inaésax, to pluck, tear out, remove 
with violence: libbaSu issuxa (z1-xa) took away his under- 
standing 6, 8.—(HW 471°) 

nasiku ("]'D3) prince: *™'na-si-ku 3, 14; pl. nasikati 
(*™*"'na-si-ka-a-ti) authorities, rulers 3, 19.—(HW 472°) 

napiStu (v5), nis) soul, life, properly breath: pl. nap- 
Sa-a-te 8, r. 11. 18; z1-me8S 13, r. 7 life; [balat] na-pis-ti 
13, r. 1-2; balat napSate (TIN ZI-MES8) 4, 6; 5, 6; 20, 5 
life; vm napsate (z1-mMES8) Sunu they are seven in number 
(literally seven souls) 19, r. 1.—(HW 476") 

nacaru (¥3. 3), prt. iggur, prs. indgar, watch, keep, 
protect: 2 pl. taggura (tag-gu[r-ra]) 6, 37.—Prec. 3 pl. lig- 
gurdai (li-ig-gu-ru) 8, r. 19.—Impv. sg. ugri (ug-ri) 4, 37; 
pl. ugra (ug-ra) 3, 8.—(HW 477°) 
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niq@ (properly libation, naqa to pour out ; cf. NYPD) offer- 
ing, sacrifice: written LU-SIGISSE 8, 18. r. 6.—(HW 479°) 


naru (W773, re) river: written ID 2, 9; 3, r. 22.—(HW 
440*) 

niSu, pl. nigSe (WIN, UL), people: written UN, UN-MES; 
nigse (UN-MES) bitini the people of our house 2, 55; nise 
(UN-MES) Sa ina Ninua the people of Nineveh 9, r. 5. As 
determinative before gentilic names, passim.—(HW 483*) 

naSti (NW’3), prt. iSSi, prs. in48si, to lift, carry, bring, take: 
i8S8A (i18-Sa-’) 5, 19. 20; iSS&-ma (iS-Sam-ma) 5, r. 12 he 
brought ; Sa...i8-Su-u whom he got 19g, r.1; reSni ni-i8-8i 
(cohortative) we will hold up our heads 17, r. 5.—Part. nasi, estr. 
nas; nds Sappdte (SAMAN-LAL-MES) jar bearers 8, r. 6.—N' 
ittanasda (it-tan-na-aS-Su) they levy, collect 2, 50.—(HW 
484") 

naSpartu (Sap4iru) command, behest: na-aS-par-tu Sa 
Sarri the king’s behest 4, 22.—(HW 683°) 


D 
sebi (alu) seventh: imu sebfii (vi Kam) the seventh day 


Ir, 6.—(HW 489°) 

sadu pasture(?): sa-a-du I, 31, 39; see parfiku, p. 76. 

sixu (for six’u) revolt: si-xu ana muxxi U. @ revolt 
against U. 3, r. 17.—(HW 492°) 

saxGi to revolt: six (si-xu) Suniti they are in a state of 
revolt 2, 22.—(I1W 492”). The 7 intrans. asin gibd. 

saxaru (MD), prt. isxur, to turn (intransitive).—J* to re- 
turn, bring back: ilu... ussaxxar (u-sa-ax-xar, cf. $51, 2) 
he will bring the god back 8, r. 3.—(HW 494°) 

sikiptu (sakipu) overthrow, defeat ; as a term of reproach, 
smitten, accursed (cf. kibistu): si-kip-ti Bel accursed of Bel 
2, 39; si-kip-ti Marduk aga K 84 (H 301), r. 17; si-kip- 
ti Bel arrat ilini smitten of Bel accursed of the gods K. 1250 
(SK., ii. 59), 14.—(HW 499°) 

sikru (=zikru, cf. sikru=zikru name, command, ete., 
partial assimilation of initial z to following &; placed in HW sub 
PD and “\3} respectively) man: lak si-ik-ru xanni’u 
that poor fellow 14, 10. 

sunqu (saniqu to squeeze, press; Syr. 3D to need) need, 
famine: su-un-qu 2, 19.—(HW 505°) 
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5 
pa (75, )» genitive pi, mouth, then utterance, word: pi-i 


naxire within (properly in the mouth of, _3) the nostrils 15, 


r.14; pi-i-Su-nu iddandinu they sent a message (literally 
gave their utterance) 3, 24; pi-i-Su ittedin he has given his 
command 14, 27.—(HW 523*.) Cf. panu, panatu, patu. 

paxaru, prt. ipxur, to gather, assemble (intransitive) : 
mt Akkadi ni-ip-xur-ma we, all Babylonia, will assemble 4, 
29.—J transitive: bel tabatesSu gabbi ki u-pax-xir 
having assembled all his adherents 2,24; emiqesu ki u-pax- 
xir having assembled his forces 3, r. 21; u-pax-xa-ru-ma 
they collect 2, 44.—(HW 520*) 

paxatu (pext ¢o close, shut in) district, then for bel paxa- 
ti governor (MD): ** EN-NaM, bel paxati or simply 
paxdtu 5, 19; 18, ll. r.2; 19, 9—(HW 519°) 

pataru (5), prt. iptur, prs. ipAtar, to break, cleave, loose. 
—Q' Sirtu ap-ta-tar J undid the bandage 14, 18.—(HW 
522*) 

paldi regnal year, reign: labar pale (Bat-e) length of reign 
2, 3; 3, 4—(HW 525") 

palaxu (Syr. M95 to reverence, serve), prt. iplax, prs. ip&- 
lax, to fear, be afraid: k[i ip]-la-xu (sg.) 2, 7; ki ip-la-xu 
(pl.) 3, 24 having become alarmed.—(HW 525°) 

puluxtu jear, terror, panic: ina pu-lux-ti in a@ state of 
panic 2, 16; pu-lux-ti ulteribd they are invaded by panic 
2, 18.—(HW 526°) 

panu (0°35, properly old plural of pa).—(1) face: pa-ni- 
Su-nu ana “S, Sakndi their faces turned towurds (i. e., going 
in the direction of) S. 2, 13.—(2) front, presence: ina paniia 
(S1-ia) izzazti they are with me (standin my presence) 7, r. 22; 
ina pa-ni...qibi ¢ell (say in the presence of) 19, r. 5; ina 
pa-an Sarri lirubd “et them come into the king’s presence 16, 
10; qaqqar ina pa-ni-Su-nu riqu along stretch of ground 
lay in front of them 3, 17; ina pa-ni daku for the purpose of 
killing 4,14; ki ina pa-ni Sarri maxru 4, 26; Summa pa- 
an Sarri maxir 15, r. 18 if it be acceptuble to (before) the king 
(cf. 2, 32); ana pa-ni-Su-nu aSapar J will send to them 2, 
88; ki...ana pa-ni-Su-nu ittalka when he reaches them 
(comes into their presence) 2, 39.—(HW 530*) 

panatu (fem. pl. of panu) front (of space and time): ina 
pa-na-tu beforehand 7, 20.—(HW 531°) 
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paqadu (725), prt. ipqid, prs. ipaqid, to command, ap- 
point: §a...ap-ki-du whom I had appointed 3, r. 3; Sulmu 
issika...lipqidd (lip-qi-du) may they ordain prosperity 
with thee 9, r. 10.—(HW 534°) 

paraku, prt. iprik, prs. iparik, to separate, shut off, lock.— 
Q' ki...isten immeru ana sidu Sa Elamti ip-te-ir- 
ku (constructio praegnans) if a single sheep (is separated from 
your flocks and) gets over to the Elamite pasture(?) 1, 40.—(HW 
539°) 

parasu, prt. iprus, prs. ipéras, to decide (properly to cut): 
ana pa-ra-su §a Sarnuppi inamding they place (the grain) 
under the charge (subject to the decision) of the Sarnuppu 2, 44; 
similarly pa-ra-su $a Sarnuppi 2, 48.—(HW 542°) 

parap jfive-sixths: parap (KINGUSILI) kaspu five-sixths of 
a shekel 15, 10.—(HW 538*, parab) 

parcu (V,655) command, ordinance: pl. parge (pa-ar-gi) Sa 
ilani the commands of the gods 8, r. 10.—(HW 544°) 

paSirati (properly explanation; paSairu to loose, solve ; 
NW5D) guarantee, credentials: pa-Si-rat-ti...lusSebilsu Z 
will send it (the royal signet) as a guarantee (i. e., to give force 
to my request) 2, 35; Sipirtd pa-Si-rat-ti...aSapar J will 
send my (simple) message as a guarantee (i. e., my message will 
be guarantee enough for them) 2, 37. 

pitu (fem. of pt), front, entrance, border: mutir-patu 
(*™"GuR-RU pu-tu) satellite, body-guard (properly he who 
stood at the entrance and turned back those approaching) 5, r. 25. 
—(HW 517°») 

pittu (for pit’u, YD) moment, twinkling; only in ad- 
verbial expressions ina pitti, appittma (=ana pitti-ma), 
etc.: ina pi-it-ti immediately 16, r. 5.—(HW 553°) 


¥ 


cabu (for gabbu, gab’u; we) man, soldier: pl. gabe, 
written ERIM-MES 3, 6; °“"“ ERIM-MES 7, 7. 12. r. 2.5.9; 
gibéia (*™*! ERIM-MES-ia) my men 7, r. 19.—(HW 557°) 

ciba (Aram. NOY) towish, desire : ki... gi-bu-u éfhe wishes 
5,7. 15. Thezin giba is the intransitive ¢ as in gixru small 
=gaxir, Arabic > nijs wunclean=najis, etc. (Barth, 
§ 21).—(HW 558°) 
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cabatu (O3¥, where © is due to influence of ¥) to grasp, 
seize, take: ki ig-ba-tu when he received 2, 47; qitsu ki ag- 
ba-tu when I had taken his hand (i. e., taken him under my pro- 
tection) 1, 12; adi zimiSu mala igabatu (i-gab-ba-tu) as 
soon as he regains complete health 1, 15; igabatt-ma (i-gab- 
ba-tu-ma), they will seize him and 2, 42; ana muxxi ga-ba- 
ta (infin.) with reference to the capture 2, 33; Sirtu Sa ina 
libbi ga-bit-u-ni (permans.) the bandage which held it on 14, 
18.—Q)' to seize, take: ig-gab-tu they seize 2, 53; ade...ig- 
gab-tu they made terms (undertook agreements) 3, r. 3; adan- 
nu Sa Sulunt adi imi rebi ig-gab-ta he fixed on (took) the 
(literally up to the) fourth day as the propitious oceasion 20, r. 2. 
—§ xi’lanu tu-Sa-ag-bat-ma (ellipsis of xarrdnu) put 
troops upon the march 4, 9.—(HW 560*) 

cibfiitu wish, desire: ana gi-bu-tu bel SarrAni in accord- 
ance with the wish of the lord of kings 2, 60.—(HW 559*) 

cixru (for gaxiru, gaxru, = , fem. gaxirtu 
and gixirtu) Jittle, small: ubini gi-xi-ir-te the little finger 
14, 23.—(HW 565*) 

cullG (dic) 40 pray: 1 sg. u-gal-lu 4, 7; u-gal-li 5, 7; 
20, 6; u-cal-la 13, r.9 J pray.—(HW 567°) 


cillatu (OY, jb) shelter, cover: pl. gi-il-la-a-te shelters 


(for storage of wine) 17, 15. 
catu (properly pl. of gitu, ANY; ag to go out) exit, end: 
ana ga-at ime fo the end of time 8, r. 21.—(HW 239°) 


P 

QA, a measure: ana I QA A-AN X BAR A-AN fen BAR for 
one QA 2, 56; 1 QA aklisu one Qa of his food 8, r. 8. 

qebi (Aram. YP to fiz[?]), prt. iqbi, prs. iq&bi to say, 
speak, command.—Prt. Sa...aq-bu-u-nu, whom I men- 
tioned 16,7; amat 8a...aqbakunuSu (aq-bak-ku-nu-§u) 
the word which I spoke to you 2, 27.—Prs. 14 aqabasunu (a- 
qa-ba-aS-Su-nu) J do not tell them 16, 15; mindéma iqiabi 
(i-qa-bi) if he says 5, r.9; nindéma Sarru i-qab-bi if the 
king thinks (says to himself) 2, 36; mind-ma...iqaba-ma 
(i-qab-ba-am-ma) how can he speak 6, 6; i-qab-bu-u they 
say 2, 14; mind iqabini-ma (i-qab-bu-nim-ma) what 
can they say? 6, 30.—Prec. Sarru li-qab-bi (prs. Qal, or 
Piel?) let the king give orders 17, r. 3; liq-bu-u may they com- 
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mand 1, 6; 5, r. 21.—Imv. fem. qi-bi-’ say/ 19, r. 5.—Q' 
iq-te-bi-a he says 15, r.4; iqtabdnisu (iq-ta-bu-ni§s-Su) 
they said to him 1, 28.—(HW 577°) 

gallu servant, slave: written *™*'GaL-La 5, r. 7. 16.—(HW 

585°) 

qinnu (7) nest, family: *™*'qin-na-aS-Su gabbi all his 
family 2, 8. (aw 588°) 

qapu, prt. iqip, prs. iqap to believe, trust, entrust.—Prs., 
Sarru 1a i-qip-Su Jet not the king believe him 5, r. 11; 1. a- 
qip-pu-’ (§115) Z believe 6, 32.—3 Sa u-ka-ip-[u]-ni who 
have appointed, put in charge 7, r. 13.—(HW 583°) 

qicru (qagéru to bind) band, battalion: rabe-qigir 
(@™*!GgaL-ki-gir-mMES8) chiefs of battalion, majors 7, 10. r. 3.— 
(HW 591°) 

qaqqadu (IP) head, top, tip: qaqqad (saG-pv) ubani 
gixirti the tip of the little finger 14, 22.—(HW 592°) 

qaradu, prt. iq-ri-dan-nu 3, r. 13. 

qarcu piece: qargu akalu (Syr. NSW S9N) to slander, 
calumniate (properly to eat the pieces): qar- i ka ina paniia 
ekulu he slandered thee before me 6, 9.—(HW 597°) 

qaSu, prt. iqiS to grant, bestow: liqiSd (li-ki-Su) may 
they grant 2, 4; 3, 5.—(HW 584°) 

qastu (mvp), pl. qaSati—(1) dow: ina qasti (a18-Pan) 
ramiti with seth relaxed, unstrung 2, 42 (ef. 7H Aw), Ps. 
Ixxviii. 57; Hos. vii. 16).—(2) force, troops: qaSta (GIS-PAN) 
Sunu mala ibasd ki idqt having mustered their entire force 
3, r. 4.—(HW 598°) 

qatu, dual. qita, hand: qa-ta-a-a (i.e. qata’a) my hands 
7, r.8; elsewhere written Su; Sa ina qit D....nuSebila 
which (i. e. the letters) we sent by (9) D. 5, r. 23; ina qat 
dikitu accompanied by a troop 2, 38; kunukku ina qfti- 
Sunu provided with a warrant 7,8; qitsu ki agbata having 
taken his hand (i. e. given him my protection) I, 12; ina qat 
Jrom 1, 27; 2, 60.—(HW 598°) 

qatii to come to an end, perish: 2 sg. permans. qatita, ina 
libbi Sa itti bit belika qa-ta-a-ta because thou wouldst 
have perished with thy lord’s house 6, 19.—(HW 599°) 


= 


rabii (5°), cstr. rab, great: rab biti (*™"GaL E) major- 
domo 2, 52; rab qigir (cf. qigru) chief of battalion, major 7, 
10.r.3; rab Mu-GI 15, r. 3.—(HW 609°) 
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rubdi (cf. rab) magnate, noble: rubesu (*"" GaL-MES&-8u) 
his nobles 2, 40.—(HW 610*) 
1 * iy) fourth: dmu reba (1v-Kam) the fourth day 


(of the month) 8, 10 ; 12, r. 6; 20, r. 2.—(HW 608") 

rixu remaining, the rest of: pl. rixfiite (ri-xu-te) the rest 
(of the inscriptions, muSSarani) 16, r. 5.—(HW 618°) 

raxacu (MAW, Dan. iii. 28), prt. irxug, prs. iraxug, 
to trust, to have confidence in: ina libbi ana muxxini ta- 
ra-ax-xu-ug in order that you may have confidence in us I, 32. 
—(HW 617°) 

rixtu (stem =)9 ?) pl. rixAti and rixéti, salutation, greet- 


ing: ri-xa-a-te 8a Nabd greetings from Nabd 10, r. 1.—(HW 
616") 

rakasu (DS", US)» prt. irkus, to dbind.—3* tal’itu ina 
muxxi urtakkis (ur-ta-ki-is) Z had applied (bound on) a 
dressing 14, 13.—(HW 620°) 

ramu (OM, ), prt. irdm, irem, prs. irim to love: 
ardu Sa bit beliSu i-ram-mu _ a servant who loves his lord’s 
house 6, 31 ;—prt. ra’imu (ra-’-i-mu) loving 2, 62.—(HW 
603°) 

remu (for rahmu) grace, favor, mercy: remu (ri-mu) as- 
kunika I have shown thee favor 6, 24.—(HW 604*) 

rama (7D, ), prt. irmi, to throw, throw down, lay ; 
intrans. to be slack, relaxed —J Subat gabe rammi (ra-am- 
me, impv.) establish a military post 1, r. 6.—(HW 622*) 

rami relawed: ina qasti ramiti (ra-mi-ti) with bow 
relaxed, unstrung (cf. qaStu) 2, 42.—(HW 623°) 

ramanu (properly highness, DY) self: ra-man-su himself 
2, 41.—(HW 624°) 

raqu (DM), prt. iriq, to be, or become, distant ; to depart: 
lillikf dullaSunu lipusd li-ri-qu-u-ni let them come, 
perform their duty, and depart H. 386, r. 3-5.—J Assur 
urdqanni-ma (u-raq-an-ni-i-ma) Asur withholds me, keeps 
me far from 6, 13.—(HW 605°) 

riqu (DY) distant, remote: qaqqar ina p&anisunu ru- 
u-qu they had a long stretch of ground before them 3, 18; 
[ame] ru-qu-u-te distant days 13, r. 3.—(HW 605°) 


reSu (WN, ul) —() head: re&ni (ri-[i8]-ni) nissi we 
will lift up our heads (be all right) 17, r. 5.—(2) officer: written 
‘mel saG, 19, r. 8; pl. *™ saG-MES 7, 7. r. 1.—(HW 606") 
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ratamu (Of), prt. irtum, to bind, wrap: ina appissu 
ir-tu-mu (which) covered (enveloped) his fuce (nose) 14, 14. 


4 

Sa (originally $4, and properly “accusative” of §@ Ae).—(1) 
Demonstrative pronoun, that one, those: *™' Puqidu Sa ina 
“T, the Pukudeans (viz.) those in T. 1,19; inaSu Sa ktri his 
eyes are diseased (those of disease, like 3 with genit.) 14, 11; 
Sa bitxallati the cavalry (they of riding horses) 7, r. 22.—(2) 
Relative pronoun, who, which, for all genders, numbers and cases : 
2, 5. 23. 57. 60; 3, 15; 5, 12; 16, 6, etc.—(3) Preposition, sign 
of the genitive, of, I, 5. 7.8; 2, 4. 16. 38. 45; 3, 6. 13. 145 Io, 
r. 7; II, 9. etce.; (as further development of this usage) from, 
§a libbi adri ekalli from the palace enclosure (he will go, 
etc. 8,16; dime Sa appisu illakfini blood comes from his 
nose 15, r. 2.—(4) Conjunction, that: apil Sipri ibaSu saa 
messenger has come to him (with the news) that 1, 17.—(5) Used 
in a variety of compound expressions; ina libbi Sa Jdecause 
6, 17. 23; adi Sa until 5, r. 13; ultu muxxi Sa since, after 
3, 213 4, 11-12; ki Sa as 4, 34; hows, r. 20; if'5,.r. 21-22.— 
(HW 630°) 

$i.—(1) Pers. pronoun, he, fem. Si she, pl. mase. Sunu, 
Sun, fem. Sina, they; Su-u he 5, 9.11. 17; 6, 20; Su-nu 
they 2, 37; 7,¥. 7.22; 8,r. 10; 19, r. 1.—(2) Demons. pronoun, 
this, that, pl. Sunfiti(u), fem. Sinati, Sinatina: elippu 
Si-i that ship 18,6; Su-u eteqa illaka this is the route he 
will follow 8,r.4; sixt Su-nu-tu these (people) are in revolt 2, 
22; Su-nu-ti-ma...liqbt Je these (men) tell 5, r. 19.—(HW 
645°) 

Se’u grain, corn: Se’ (SE-BAR) SibSi (ef. SibSu) 2, 43. 
48.—(HW 631°) 

Sa’alu (ONY, Jl.) prt. i8’al, prs. i84’al, to ask, inquire: 
a-Sa-’al I will make inquiries 7, 7.6; ki a8-’-a-lu when I 
asked 20, 13; li8S-’-al let him question 5, r. 26; liS-’-al-Su 
let some one (subject indefinite) question him 3, r. 25.—(HW 
633") 

Si’a4ru, Seru (Mw) morning, morrow: ina Si-a-ri to- 
morrow 15, r. 18.—(HW 635*) 

Sabatu Shebat, the eleventh month of the Babylonian calen- 
dar: written 1T1-a8, 8, r. 16.—(HW 638") 
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Sibsu tax, impost, rent, apparently paid in kind: Se Sib-8i 
tax-corn, grain levied as an impost 2, 43; Se’ ag& Sa Sib-si 
this tax-corn 2,48; si-ib-Su eqli the rent of a field Str. Nbn. 
167, 2; 753, 9.—Cf. KB. iv. 53 n. 

Subtu (asabu, 3Y”), estr. Subat.—(1) dwelling, settlement: 
Subat (KU) gabe a military post 7, r.5.—(2) ambush: &u- 
ub-tu ina panatu ussesibu he had laid an ambush before- 
hand 7, 20.—(HW 246°; AJSL. xiv. 3) 

Sadadu, prt. isdud, ildud, to draw, bring: mit Elamti 
ildudaé-ma (il-du-da-am-ma) brought on Elam (against us) 
4,13; nakru u badbdti....ul tas-du-ud foe and famine 
thou hast not brought on 6, 29.—(HW 64*) 

Suxdii (from xadd; form like Surbfa, SuSqf, §65, No. 
33b) glad, willing: Su-ux-du-u-ma....1a not willingly 16, 
14. 

Sataru (WWv’, ), prt. iStur, prs. iSdtar, to write: ki 
Sa Satra (Sat-ra) how they (the letters) were written 5, r. 20; 
ligsturd (liS-tu-ru) let them write 16, r. 4. 6.—(HW 651°) 

Saknu (Sakanu).—(1) deputy, lieutenant: Sakndtisunu 
(*m*'Sa-nu-MES-Su-nu) their deputies 7, r. 13; 8a-ak-nu Bel 
the deputy, representative, of Bel, Sarg. Cyl. 1.—(2) governor, 
i.e. the deputy of the king.—(HW 659°) 

Sakanu (jv, . ), prt. iskun, prs. iSdkan, to place, 
make, do.—Prt. remu aSkunaika (a8-kun-ak-ka) J have 
shown thee favor 6,25; xamatta iSkununi (Sa-nu-u-ni) they 
rendered aid 8, r. 17; 14 ni&S-kun we could not place 16, r. 1.— 
Prs. i-Sak-kan 2, 65; nisdikanfini we would (like to) place 
17, r. 2.—Prec. liSkund (lis-ku-nu) let them place 15, r. 15; 
16, r. 7; ika ni-iS-kun where shall we place? 17, r. 8.—Per- 
mans., panisunu ana “§, Saknd (Sak-nu) with their faces 
_ turned towards S. (circumstantial clause) 2, 13-14.—N¢ itti 
sunqu ina matisSunu it-tas-kin when need came (was laid) 
upon their land 2, 19.—(HW 657*) 

Selibu ( As, JLe3, Syiw’), fox: written LuB-A II, 7.— 
(HW 634°) 

Sulmu (Salamu), cstr. Sulum, welfare, prosperity: usually 
written Di-mu; sulmu....lipqiddi may they ordain pros- 
perity 9, r.4. 7; adannu 8a Su-lum the propitious occasion 
20,r.1; mala dibbusu Su-lum so far as his words were fa- 
vorable 20, r.5; Sulmu idsi dt is well with me 6,2; Sulmu 
adanni8 all goes well 14, 8. 28.—Especially frequent in formulas 
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of greeting, Sulmu, Sulmu adanni§s, ana Sarri, ete. greet- 
ing (welfare), a hearty greeting (welfare exceedingly) to the king, 
etc., 7, 3.55; 8,33; 9, 4; 12,5; 13, 3; 14, 3, ete.—(HW 664°) 

Salamu (D5, ), prt. iSlim, prs. isalim, ¢o be whole, 
complete, perfect.—J naSparta Sa Sarri u-Sal-lam JZ will 
Sulfill the king’s command 4, 23; lu-Sal-li-mu-ka may they 
keep thee whole 9, 10; lu-Sal-li-mu lipuSfi may they per- 
Jectly perform 8, r. 13.—(HW 663°) 

$alSu (23), ordinal number, ¢hird: Qmu SalsSu (im 
KAM) the third day 8, 7.—(HW 666°) 

Sumu (Ov, .ul, stem OW), pl. Sumite (FYDW), name: 
Su-mu ili the name of the god 1, 22.—(HW 666°) 

Semi (pv, ), prt. iSmf, prs. isémf, to hear: ikémi- 


ma (i-Sim-mi-e-ma) he will hear and 2, 40; aSémis (a- 
Sim-mes) J will hear it 6,7; mala niSéma (ni-Sim-mu-u) 
as much as we may hear 1, 24; Sulmf laSmi (la-aS-me) Jet 
me he hear (his) welfare (i. e. how he does) 15, r. 19.—N* tat- 
taSma’innt (ta(?)-taS-ma-in-ni) yeheard me 2,30. Harper, 
following Pinches (IV’, 52, No. 2), reads the first character, con- 
jecturally, ri, tal, but some form of Sema is clearly required 
here.—§ ul uSaSm@ (u-Sa-aS-mu) J have not informed (or 
prs.?) 2, 62.—(HW 667°) 

Summu if: Sum-mu 7, r.7; Sum-ma 14, 243 15, r. 18. 
—(HW 670°) 

Sunu they, cf. 80. 

San (for SAni’u, SAniiu), ordinal number, second: imu 
$anfi (u KAM) the second day 12, r. 5.—(HW 674°) 

Sina (D°3w’) two: Sind (u-Ta) agd Sandte these two years 
6, 26.—(HW 674°) 

Suniiti they, those, cf. St. 

Supalu (75v’, chau) lower purt: for ana Su-pal Sfru 2, 
9, rendered southward, cf. tamti™ Saplitu as applied to the 
Persian Gulf, Ziba Saplitu the Lower Zab, etc.; Supal Sari 
would be a construct relation (like ee JS, meaning literally 


the lower (i. e. the southern) wind.—(HW 681°) 

Sipru (cf. Heb. “DD message, letter, writing, book; “HD is an 
Assyrian loanword, therefore D for ¥) message: apil Sipri 
(*™*l aA-KIN) messenger I, 17. 33; 2, 38; 4, 27; 16, 8.—(HW 
683") 

Saparu (2., ~slu, to set out, journey), prt. iSpur, prs. 
igs&par, to send, send word, often with idea of command im- 
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plied.—Prt. i3-pu-ra 4,8; is-[pu-ra-ni] 4, 21; 2. ta’-pur 
6, 5. 35; 1. a8-pu-ra 3, r. 24.—Prs. sg. i-Sap-par 2, 29; 
16, 16; i-Sap-par-an-ni sends to command me 8, r.15; 2. ta- 
Sap-par 4,10; 1. a-Sap-par 2, 38; aSfparasu (a-Sap-pa- 
ra§-Su) Iwill send himt, 16; pl. is4pardnisu (i-Sap-pa- 
ru-ni8-8u) they will send him2, 43; 1. nisaipardika (ni-Sap- 
pa-rak-ka) we will send to thee 1, 25.—Prec, lid-pu-ra let 
him send orders 7, r. 14.—Q\' same: issapra (i-sap-ra) 16, 
18; 2. tal-tap-ra I, 37; 1. assapra (a-sap-ra) 16, r. 3; 
al-tap-ra I, 42; 3, 7.1. 14; 4, 33; 5, r. 27; assaparsunu 
(a-sa-par-Su-nu) J sent them 7,10; assaprasunu (a-sap- 
ra-Su-nu) J send, have sent, them 16,9; assaparasSunu (a- 
sa-par-as-Su-nu) JZ sent word to them 7, r. 5.—(HW 682*) 

The primitive meaning of the stem Sap4ru may be to be swift, 
transit. to dispatch; Sapparu wild goat (whence 45iv’) may be 
the swift one; see Proc. Am. Or. Soc., Oct. 798, p. clxxv, n. 4; 
Report of the U. 8S. National Museum for 1892, pp. 437-450, 

Sipirtu (fem. of Sipru) message, letter: Sipirta (Si-pir- 
ta-a) my message 2, 37; pl. Sipiréti (Si-pir-e-ti) letters 
5, 17. 19. r. 12. 19. 22.—(HW 683°) 

Sappatu, pl. Sappdate (better, perhaps, sappatu; ef. 
Heb. FIIDD basins, dishes), jar: nas-Sappate (*™ Saman- 
LAL-MES) jar-bearers 8, r.6; for the ideogram Samawn cf. Be. 
1, (PSBA. Dee. ’88) Col. I, 6.—(HW 681°) 

Saru (WYw, MV’) wind.—(1) point of the compass: ana 
Supal Sa-a-ru southward (cf. Supdlu) 2, 19.—(2) air: Sa- 
a-ru ikkasir the air will be kept away 15, r. 15.—(HW 635°) 

Siru (INU) pl. siré flesh, body: tib Siri (uzv) welfare, 
health of body 1, 5; 2,2; tab Sire (UZU-MES) 2, 3; 10, 9; 
14, 6; 15, 6; 19, 7.—(HW 634°) 

Sarru ("%), cstr. Sar, pl. Sarrdni, king: written LUGAL 
I, 15; 2, 5. 28, ete.;—pl. LUGAL-MES I, 1. 5; 2, 1. 3. ete.;— 
mir Sarri (DU LUGAL) prince 8, 1. 3. 5. 11. r. 12. 14. 18; 
10, 1. 3. 1l. r. 3. 7; 15, 8.—(HW 692°) 

Sirtu (properly strip; Sardtu to tear, cut, OW, bos) dand- 
age: Si-ir-tu 14, 17.—(HW 690°) 

Sarku pus: Sar-ku 14, 20.—(HW 692°, sub p> Ww) 

Sarnuppu, Elamite official title: *™" Sa-ar-nu-up-pu 2, 
45; *™l Sa-ar-nu-up-pi 2, 48, 51. 

Sarate (fem. plural of S4ru wind, = Windbeuteleien ?) lies, 
treason: Sipiréti agai Sa Sa-ra-a-ti these treasonable letters 
5) vr. 20; Sa-ra-ie-e-Su (i.e. SAratésSu) 14 taséma do not 
listen to his lies H. 301, 19.—(HW 648*) 
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Sarritu (abstract from Sarru) royalty, sovereignty: Sar- 
ru-ut-ka thy sovereignty 8, r. 20.—(HW 693°) 

Situ he, that one: Su-tu-ma that (god) indeed 14, 26.— 
(HW 648°) 

Sattu (for Santu, PW, Ki.) year: pl Sandte (mu-an- 
NA-MES) 5, 8; 6, 26; 17, 8.—(HW 673°) 


~- 

tebii (as to follow), prt. itbi, prs. itabi, itébt, to march, 
go (especially with hostile intent): ki it-bQ-u when they came 
(had marched) 3, 13; it-[bu-u-ni] they marched 3, r. 7; ti- 
banu teba (ti-ba-’) make yearaid! 3,9.—Q™ it-te-ni- 
ib-bu-u they had come (marched) 3, 23.—(HW 698°} 

tibnu (735, .».3) straw: written §H-1N-NU 18, 15. r. 8.— 
(HW 700°) 

tibanu (tebanu) raid, incursion (tebd): ti-ba-a-nu teba 
made ye a raid 3, 9. 

taziru, an official title: °™" ta-zi-ru 7, r. 11.° 

tal’itu (stem WS ?) (surgical) dressing: ta-al-i-tu 14, 12. 
19; ta-al-i-te 14, 21.—(HW 366*) 

tullummda’u, apparently a term of reproach; Sunu tul-lu- 
um-ma-’-u they are... , 2, 37. 

timali, itimali YDMN) yesterday: ina ti-ma-li 14, 15; 
15, r. 5.—(HW 158°) 

tapSuru (pasdru) ransom: tap-Su-ru igaimar-ma he 
will pay a ransom 2, 40. 

taru (VW to spy out, properly to go about, like jie), prt. 
itar, prs. itdru, to turn, return: Sa....[i-tu-ra]-am-ma 
(i.e. itara-ma) who returned 2,6; imu reba tirsu (euR- 
Su) Sa Nabdi on the fourth day (will take place) the return of 
Naba 8, 10.—J Transitive, utdraka (u-tar-rak-ka J will 
return to thee, requite thee 6, 40; nuteri-ma (n u-ter-ra-am- 
ma) we will restore 4, 31.—(HW 701°) 

tarcu (tardgu fo stretch out) properly direction: ana tar- 
gi aximiS opposite one another 3, r. 22.—(HW 715*) 


InpDEX OF PropEeR NAMEs. 


N 
E-ana (Assyr. Bit Same), House of Heaven, name of the 
temple of Istar at Erech, 4, 3; 5, 3. 
Uba’anat (°™* U-ba-a-a-na-at), a tribe dwelling on the 
western frontier of Elam, 1, 30. 
Ida’a (I-du-u-a), servant of Kudurru, 5, r. 15. 
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Adiadi’a (Ad-ia-di-’a), a noble of the city of Irgidu and 
father of Dalan, 3, 16. 

Adar (DINGIR-BAR 14, 5; 15, 4) spouse of the goddess 
Gula ; both deities often invoked by physicians, as patrons of the 
healing art. 

E-zida (Assyr. Bitu kenu) The True Temple, name of the 
temple of Nabf at Borsippa, 20, 7.—(HW 323°) 

Akkadi, mat (kUR URI-KI) 4, 29; 5, 10, Babylonia.— 
Cf. Lehmann, SamasSumukin, i. p. 68 ff. 

Ula’a (1p U-la-a-a), the river Euleus (9), Etdaios), i. e. 
the modern Kerkha (against Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 329); see 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 114, p. 111°; ef. Part L. 
of this article (vol. xviii. p. 145, n. 1). 

Elamtu, mat, Elam (09°}), "EAvyaia, "EAvpais), properly 
Highland; written KUR NIM-MA-KI, I, 9. 37.393; 2, 4. L7. 
44; 3, 9.1. 7.15; 4,18; 5, 9. 10. 14. 16. r. 10. 13.—Cf. Haupt, 
Assyr. E-vowel, p. 14 ff.; Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 320 ff. 

Amedirra (A-me-dir-ra), an Elamite, father of the rebel 
Ummanigaé, 3, r. 16. 

Ummaxaldasu, Ummanaldas, son of Attametu, king of Elam 
[U m-ma-xal-da]-a-Su, 2, 5; Um-ma-xal-da-a-Su, 2, 23. 
34. 35. 58; 3, r.17; Um-ma-xal-da-su, 3, r. 20.—The name 
is written Um-man-al-da-si (var. das), KB. ii. 194, 112; 
196, 2; Um-man-al-da-a-si, ibid. 246, 74; cf. also Xum- 
‘ba-xal-da-u, ibid. 280, 31. 33. 

Umxuluma’ (Um-xu-lu-ma-’), an Elamite noble, 2, 22. 
46. 54. 

Ammaladin (Am-ma-la-din), prince of Iasi’an, 3, 13. 

Ummanigas ;—(1) king of Elam, son of Urtaku; Um-man- 
i-ga8, 6, 9. 21.—(2) son of Amedirra, rebelled against Um- 
manaldas; U m-man-ni-ga8, 3, r. 16. 

UmmanSimas (Um-man-si-ma§), an Elamite official (N4- 
gir), 2, 11. 

Undadu (Un-da-du), an Elamite official (zilliru), 2, 11. 

Upi’a (U-pi-a), Opis, a city at the junction of the Tigris 
with the Adhem, 18, 12. r. 7.—Cf. Part I. of this article (vol. 
xviii. p. 171). 

IqiSa-aplu (Ba-Sa-a), (Zhe god) has bestowed a son, 3, r. 
10. 23. 

Arba’il (“rartTas-pinerrR), Arbela, properly The city of 
the four gods, 9, 7; 10, 7; 19, 5.—(Delitzsch, Par. 124. 256) 

Irgidu (Ir-gi-du), an Elamite city, two double leagues west 
of Susa, 3, 11. 
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Arad-Ea (NITA-DINGIR-E-A), Servant of Ea, Assyrian 
priestly astrologer, 13, 2. 

Arad-Nana (niTa-pinair-Na-na-a), Servant of Nand, 
physician of Esarhaddon, 14, 2; 15, 2. 

Uruk (Sumerian unu-K1= Assyr. Subtu abode), the city 
of Erech (JN), in Southern Babylonia; written UNU-K1 4, 3. 
5; 5, 3. 5. 13. r. 8. 16.—( Par. 121 ff.) 

Arapxa (“Arap-xa), Arrapakhitis (’Apparayiris), a city and 
district, north of Assyria, about the sources of the Upper Zab, 
18, 12. r. 2. 11.—(Par. 124 ff.) 

ISdi-Nabii (a1r1-p1NGiR-pPA), Nabd is my foundation, an 
Assyrian official, 10, 2. 

ASur (properly The Beneficent, WW), the national god of As- 
syria; written pINGIR-ASur, II, 9; 17, 6; ASur (without 
DINGIR), 12, 13; 18,4; DINGIR-DUG, I, 3; 2, 2; 3, 2; 6, 12.— 
(HW 148°) 

ASSur, mat, Assyria (WN); written KuR-ASSur-kKI, 2, 
28; 3, r.4; KUR DINGIR-DUG-KI, 5, 13. 

ASSurf, Assyrian; pl. ASSure (DINGIR-DUG-KI-MES8), 
Assyrians, 6, 34. 

ASur-mukin-paléia (ASur-mu-kin-BaL-ia) Agur estab- 
lishes my reign, son of Sardanapallus, 12, 10. 

IStar (deneficent, form Q* from WN), the goddess Istar; Is - 
tar (DINGIR-NANNA) 8a Uruk, 4,5; 5,5; IStar (pIn- 
GIR-Xv) 8a Ninua, 9,6; 19,4; [Star (DINGIR-xv) Sa Ar- 
ba’il, 9, 7; 10, 7; 19, 5. 

IStar-diri (pINGiR-xv-du-ri), J3tar is my wall, an Assyr- 
ian official, 16, 2. 


a] 

Babilu, Babylon, properly Gate of God; Belit Babili 
(KA-DINGIR-RA-K1), 10, 3. 

Babiia (ka-pDINGIR-a-a), 17, 4.—The name means devoted 
to (the god of) Babylon.—Cf. Part. I. of this article, p. 168. 

Bab-bitqi (“Kk a-bit-qi), a city of Babylonia. Cf. Part I. p. 
171. 

Bel (Jord, 5Y3), the god Bel; written DINGIR-EN, 2, 39; 
8, r. 16; 9, r. 9; 10,5; 17,7; 19,3; EN (without DINGIR), 
12, 13. 

Bel-ibni (pDINGIR-EN-ib-ni), Bel has begotten (a son), an 
Assyrian general, and governor of the Gulf District, 1, 2; 2, 1; 
3, 2.—Cf. Part I. p. 134. 
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Bel-eter (DINGIR-EN-sUR), Bel has preserved, father of 
Pir’i-Bel, 5, 7. 15. 

Bel-upaq (DINGIR-EN-u-paq), Bel gives heed, writer of 
No. 20, son of Kuna, 20, 1. 

Bel-iqiSa, Bel has bestowed;—(1) Prince of Gambilu; pin- 
GIR-EN-BA-8a, 4, 12.—(2) One of the writers of No. 17; EN- 
BA-8a, 17, 3. 

Balasi (Ba-la-si-i), Assyrian astrologer (BéAeous), 12, 3. 

Belit (fem. cstr. of Bel), the goddess Belit; written pin- 
GIR-NIN-LIL, I0, 6; 18, 4; DINGIR-NIN (Briinnow, No. 
7336), 19, 3; Belit (pINGIR-N1IN) Babili, 19, 3. 

Bit-Na’alani (ze Na-a-a-la-ni), name of a district, 19, 9. 


4 
Gaxal (Ga-xal), grandfather of Suma, 1, 7. 
Gula (modification of Gata great), the goddess Gula, spouse 
of Adar q. v.; DINGIR Gu-la, 14, 5; 15, 5. 
Gambilu (“Gam-bu-1u), a district of Southern Babylonia, 
4, 9. 25.—( Par. 240 ff.) 


= 
Daxxa (*™*! Dax-xa-’), an Elamite tribe, 1, 10. 11. 
Daxxadi’u’a (*™* Dax-xa-di-u-a), an Elamite tribe, 2, 21. 
Dalan (Da-la-a-an), a noble of Irgidu, son of Adiadi’a, 3, 
15. 
Deri ("Di-ri), a city near the frontier of Elam and Babylon 
16, 18.—Cf. Part I. p. 165. 
Daru-Sarru, Zhe king is eternal, messenger of Nabt-usabii ; 
Da-a-ru-LuGAL, 5, 20; Da-ru-LUGAL, 5, r. 23. 25. 
Diar-Sarrukin (“Bap-p18-mAN-GIN) Sargonsburg, a city 
of Assyria, north of Nineveh, 7, r. 20.—Cf. Part I. p. 151. 


rh 

Xa’adalu “Xa-a-a-da-a-lu), a city in the highlands of 
Elam, 2, 15; also called Xa’idalu and Xidalu.—( Par. 328) 

Xa’adanu (“Xa-a-da-nu), a city of Elam, 3, r. 19.—(Par. 
329) 

Xudxud ("*Xu-ud-xu-ud), a river in Elam, 3, r. 18.— 
(Par. 329) 

Xuxan (*"*! Xu-xa-an), an Elamite tribe, 2, 14. 


6 
Tab-cil-ESara (pUG-GA-NUN-E-SAR-RA), Good is the 
shelter of H¥dra, governor of the city of AsSur and eponym for the 
year 714 8, c., 18, 2.—Cf. Part I. p. 171. 
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9 
1aSi’an (*""'Ta-a-si-an), a district of Elam, 3, 14. 


2 
Kidimuri, an Assyrian temple; Belit "**belit Ki-di-mu- 
ri, 10, 6.—(HW 318?) 
Kudurru (§a-pv), Boundary, governor of Erech, 5, r. 16. 
Kalxu (“Kal-xi), Calah (M95), a city of Assyria lying a 
little south of Nineveh, 8, 7. 14.—(Par. 261) 
Kuna (Ku-na-a), father of Bel-upiq, 20, 2. 


s 


Laxiru (“La-xi-ru), a Babylonian city near the Elamite 
border, 3, 20.—(Par. 323) 


2) 

Madaktu (camp), an important city of Elam (Baddxn); “Ma- 
dak-tu, 2,23; “Ma-dak-ti, 2, 7.—(Par. 325ff.; cf. Haupt, 
in Beitr. zur Assyr. i. p. 171) 

Marduk (pINGIR-MARADDA), Bel-Merodach, the national 
god of Babylon, 1, 3; 2, 2; 3, 2; 8, 5; 9,5; 11, 3; 12, 7; 13, 5. 

Marduk-erba (pDINGIR-MARADDA-SU), Marduk increase, 
19, r. 2. 6. 

MuSézib-Marduk (Mu-Se-zib-pINGIR-MARADDA), 
Marduk delivers, nephew of Bel-ibni, 3, r. 1. 6. 10. 


P| 

Nabi, Nebo (133), the special deity of Borsippa; written 
DINGIR-AK, 8, 5. 8. 9 10. 12. r. 9. 16; 11,33; 13, 5; 17, 7; 
19, 4; 20,4; DINGIR-PA, 9, 5.1.9; 10, 5. r. 2; 12, 7.—Cf. 
Part I. p. 153. 

Nabii’a (Na-bu-u-a), Devoted to Nabd (a name like Mar- 
duka, etc.), an Assyrian astrologer, 11, 2. 

Nabfi-axe-erba (DINGIR-PA-KUR-MES-SU), Nabd in- 
crease the brothers, one of the writers of K. 565, 12, 4. 

Nabii-erba (pinair-pa-su), Nabd increase, an Assyrian 
physician, 16, 5. 

Nabii-uSabSsi, WVabd has brought into existence, an Assyrian 
official of Erech; written DINGIR-PA-GAL-8i, 4, 2; DINGIR- 
AK-GAL-8i, 5, 2. 

Nabii-bel-Sumate (pINGIR-AK-EN-MU-MES), Wadd is the 
possessor of names (i. e. many famous and honorable titles), the 
last Chaldean king of Bit-Iakin.—See the genealogical table be- 


low, p. 93. 
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Nabda-Sum-iddina (pINair-pa-mu-a3i), Nabd has given a 
name.—(1) An Assyrian priest, 8, 2; 9, 3.—(2) An Assyrian 
physician, 16, 4. 

Nugii’ (*™*! Nu-gu-u-’), an Elamite tribe dwelling near the 
Babylonian frontier, 3, 20. 

Nadan (Na-dan), gift, a Chaldean of Pugqfdu, 1, 17. 35. 

Nana (p1nG1rR-Na-na-a), a Babylonian goddess, 4, 6; 5, 
5; 20, 4. 

Ninua (j7)3’3), Nineveb, the capital of Assyria; written 
Nina-x1, 9, 6; 19, 4; “Nina, 9, r. 6.—(Par. 260; cf. Beitr. 
zur Assyr. ili. p. 87 ff.) 

Nin-gal (DINGIR-NIN-GAL), Great Lady (Assyr. beltu 
rabitu), the spouse of the moon-god Sin, 13, 6. 9. 

Nisxur-Bel (Nis-xur-p1inG@iR-EN), Let us turn to Bel, 
major-domo of Nabd-bel-Sumite, 2, 52. 

Nusku (pINGIR-NUSKU), the Assyrian fire-god, 13, 6. 


D 

Sallukké’a (*"*Sal-lu-uk-ki-e-a), an Elamite tribe, 2, 21. 
50. 

Sin (pINGIR-xxx), the moon-god, 12, 13; 13, 5. 9. 

Sin-Sarra-ucur (DINGIR-xxx-LUGAL-8ES8), O Sin, protect 
the king, 6, 4. 

Sin-tabni-ugur (pINGER-xxx-tab-ni-8E8), O Sin, protect 
(what) thou hast created,’ governor of Ur in Babylonia, 6, 1. 

Sara’a (*'Sa-ra-a-a) writer of No. 19,—Cf. Part I. p. 173. 


5 


Penza ("Pi-en-za-a), a city in or near the district of Tus- 
khan, 7, 9.—Cf. Part I. p. 151. 

Puqddu (7))5, Ezek. xxiii. 23), a Chaldean tribe dwelling in 
Babylonia near the Xlamite border; *™ Pu-qu-du, 1, 18.— 
(Par. 240) 

Pir’i-Bel (Pir’i-p1INGtR-EN), Offspring of Bel, son of Bel- 
eter, 5, 7; cf. note ad loc. 

¥ 

Cabtanu (“Cab-ta-nu), acity near the western frontier of 

Elam, 3, 7. 8. 





1This explanation I owe to a personal communication from Dr. 
Bruno Meissner. I had rendered the name differently in Part I. p. 148, 
but Dr. Meissner’s rendering seems preferable. 
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> 
Radé (“Ra-di-e), a city of Elam, 2, 49.—( Par. 327) 
Ramman (pINGIR-1IM), the god of the atmosphere (159); 
12, 14. 


4 


vy ¥ 

Sa-ASur-dubbu, governor of Tuskhan; written Sa-Aégur- 
du-bu, 7, 2; Sa-ASur-du-ub-bu, H. 139, 2.—The word 
dubbu, which forms part of this name, would seem to be from 
the stem dabibu to speak. 

Suxarisungur (“Su-xa-ri-su-un-gur) a city of Elam, 2, 
13; Par. 327 reads the final syllable si instead of gur. 

Suma (Su-ma-a), My name, nephew of Tammaritu, 1, 6. 

y. . * 

Sum-iddina (mu-s1-na), (Zhe god) has given a name, father 
of Suma, 1, 7. 

vy 

Sama8&, the sun-god (wv, ome) DINGIR-BABBAR, I, 3; 
2, 2; 3, 2; 4, 16; 12, 14; DINGIR-GIS8-StR, 6, 8. 

Vv v 

SamaS-bel-ucur (DINGIR-BABBAR-EN-KUR), O Samas 
protect (my) lord, Eponym for the year 710 B. c., 16, 17.—Cf. 
Part I. p. 165. 

Supri’a (™tSup-ri-a-a), the Suprian, 7, 14. 19.—Cf. Part 
I. p. 151. 

SuSan (“Su-Sa-an), Susa (?2/Y"), the capital of Elam, 3, 13. 
—(Par. 326) 


A 

Til... , a city on the frontier of Elam and Babylonia, 1, 19. 

Talax (Ta-la-ax), a city of Elam, 2, 10. 49.—(Par. 327) 

Tammaritu (Tam-ma-ri-ti), king of Elam, 1, 8.—See 
genealogical table, p. 92) 

Tamti", mat (properly the sea country; cf. col gi, the 
name of a sandy stretch of coast along the Red Sea), the Gulf 
District, i. e. the district lying about the shore of the Persian 
Gulf; mat Tam-tim, 3, 5.—Cf. Haupt, in Hebraica, i. p. 220, 
n. 4, 

Targibati ("Tar-gi-ba-a-ti), an Elamite city near the 
Babylonian frontier, 1, 21. 

TaSmetu” (intelligence, properly hearing), a Babylonian god- 
dess, spouse of Nab; pinaitr-Tas-me-tum, 19, 4. 
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text, transliteration, and translation of thirty-five letters, with 
notes by the author and additional notes by Pinches, Strassmaier, 
and Bezold. 

Assyrian Letters. Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch., ix. pp. 240- 


























256; x. pp. 60-72; 155-177; 305-315. Reprinted separately, 
under the same title, 1888.—Text, transliteration, and translation 
of thirty-three letters, with notes. 
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Talbot, H. Fox, Defense of a Magistrate falsely accused. 
Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch., vi. pp. 289-304.—Text, transliteration, 
and translation of K. 31, with brief notes. The translation is 
reproduced in Records of the Past, xi, (1878), pp. 99-104. 


List oF ABBREVIATIONS. 


AJSL: American Journal of the Semitic Languages. 

APR: Meissner, Bettrdge zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht. 

BA: Beitrdge zur Assyriologie und vergleichenden semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft (Delitzsch and Haupt). 

H: Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Letters. Texts are cited 
by number, not by page. 

HW : Delitzsch, Assyrisches Hundwérterbuch. 

JHU Cire.: Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

KB: Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 

PAOS: Proceedings of the American Oriental Society. 

PSBA: Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 

Par.: Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies ? 

SK.: Winckler, Sammlung von Keilschrifttexten. 

Str. Nbk.: Strassmaier, Inschriften von Nabuchodonosor. 

Str. Nbn.: Strassmaier, Inschriften von Nabonidus. 

T°: Tallqvist, Sprache der Contracte Nabia-n@ ids. 

TSBA: Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 

W: Delitzsch, Assyrisches Worterbuch. 

ZA: Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie. 

Numbers in heavy-faced type, not otherwise qualified, refer 
to the texts treated in Part I. of this article. For example, 17, 2, 
refers to No. 17 (Part L, p. 169), line 2; 8, r. 6 = No. 8 (Part L,, 
p. 155), reverse, line 6. 

§ refers to the paragraphs in Delitzsch’s Assyrian Grammar. 

The verbal stems are designated as follows :-—Q = Qal, Q‘ = 
Ifteal = Piel, Q'" = Iftaneal, NW = Nifal, Nt = Ittafal, J (Inten- 
sive), J‘ = Iftaal, § = Shafel, St = Ishtafal. 

Other abbreviations used require no explanation. 

















Contributions from the Jaiminiya Brahmana to the history of 
the Brahmana literature.—By Professor Hanns Orrret, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Second Series:' I. Sarama and the Panis. 


Rig-Veda x. 108, with its spirited dialogue between Sarama 
and the Panis, belongs to that class of epic hymns to which 
attention was first drawn by Windisch,’ and which since then 
has been very fully treated by Oldenberg*® under the name of 
akhyadna-hymns, and by Geldner and Pischel* under the name of 
itihasa-hymns. But of the frame-story which formed the setting 
of the dialogue we know but little. The Brhaddevata (ed. R. 
Mitra, viii. 24ff.=p. 221), to be sure, gives in twelve stanzas a 
brief outline of which the essential points are these: The Panis, a 
class of Asuras, living beyond the river Rasa, steal and hide 
Indra’s cows. Brhaspati sees their hiding-place and, on his 
information, Indra sends Sarama in quest of the cows. Being 
asked by the Panis about her errand, she tells them that she has 
come in search of Indra’s cows. ‘ Never mind the cows,” the 
Panis reply, “‘ stay here as our sister” (md sarame gas tvam tha 
*smakam svasd bhava). Sarama, while she rejects this offer and 
other gifts, declares herself willing to be bribed into silence by a 
draught of the milk of the hidden cows (n@ ’ham icchdmi svasr- 
tvam vd dhandni va | pibeyam tu payas tasdm gavan yds ta nigi- 
hatha). After this wish has been gratified, she again crosses the 
Rasa and returns to Indra. Indra asks her: “Hast thou seen the 
cows?” And she, at the instigation of the Asuras, replies: “ No.” 
Thereupon Indra in wrath beats her. She, terror-stricken and 
throwing up the milk, runs back to the Panis. But Indra, fol- 
lowing the track of the milk, drives against the Panis, slays them, 
and recovers the cows (pupracche ’ndrag ca saramam kaccid ga 
drstavaty asi | sa ne’ti pratyuvdce ’ndram prabhavad dsurasya 





1 The First Series appeared in Vol. xviii. pp. 15-48. 

2? Verhandlungen d. 33. Versammlung deutscher Philologen, etc., in 
Gera, 1879, p. 28. 

8’ ZDMG. xxxvii. 54, and especially xxxix. 52. 

4 Vedische Studien, i. 243; ii. 1 and 292. 
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hi | tam jaghana tada kruddha udgiranti payas tatah | jagama 
8& bhayodvigna punar eva panin prati | payasas tasya paddhat- 
y&@ rathena harivahanah | gatva jaghdna ca panin gag ca tah 
punar aharat). 

This story, as will be seen at once, cannot have formed the set- 
ting for RV. x. 108. The Sarama of the Brhaddevatéi who 
betrays Indra and the gods for a mess of the stolen milk, and, 
beaten by Indra, shows him against her will the way to the Panis, 
is utterly different from the haughty Saramai of the Rig-Veda 
who refuses their offer of friendship (vs. 10, xd "ham veda bhratr- 
tvdm né svasrtvdm). 

We must therefore look elsewhere for the legendary setting of 
RV. x. 108, Siyana does not help us ; for in his commentary on 
the hymn he has unfortunately been napping. Instead of follow- 
ing his excellent habit of supplying, by way of introduction or 
interwoven in his notes, the pertinent frame-story from some 
Brahmanical source,—and whatever may be said against his exe- 
gesis, he must be given credit for wide and accurate reading in 
the Cruti-literature, not inferior to that of the Dutch scholars in 
their classics,—he is here satisfied with giving us a barren sketch 
of a few lines recounting that “when the cows of Brhaspati, In- 
dra’s chaplain, had been driven off by certain Asuras called 
Panis, birelings of an Asura by the name of Vala, and had been 
hidden in a cave, the divine bitch, Sarama, was sent by Indra, at 
Brhaspati’s request, in search of the cows. And she, having 
crossed a large stream and having come to Vala’s stronghold, dis- 
covered these cows in their hiding place. At this juncture the 
Panis, with friendly condescension, had the following conversation 
with her.” The barrenness of this introduction is so much the 
more provoking, because Siyana knew the version of the Sarama- 
story as given in the Qityiyana Brihmana. Here certainly was 
the place to give in full this story, to which he briefly alludes in 
his note on RV. i. 62. 3 in these words: “Concerning this there 
is the following story (a@khydna). The bitch of the gods was 
called Saramié. When the cows had been driven off by the 
Panis, Indra sent this Sarama in search of these cows, even as in 
this world a hunter would send forth his dog in search of game 
gone to the woods. And this Sarami spoke thus: ‘O Indra, I 
will go under this condition, that thou wilt give to our offspring 
the food belonging to these cows, viz., milk, etc.’ He said: ‘Yes.’ 
And so the Qityfiyanaka says: ‘Food-eating I make 
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thine offspring, O Sarama, who hast found our 
cows (annddinim te sarame prajam karomi yd no 
g@ anvavindah).’ Then going she learned about the abode of 
the cows. And having learned it, she told it him. And having 
been informed about the cows, this Indra, slaying this Asura, 
regained these cows.” 

If the Qatyayana version of the legend has thus been lost to us 
by Sfyana’s negligence, the only other Brihmanical version’ of 
which I know is that of the Jiiminiya Brihmana (ii. 438 ff.). 
The wording of the fragment of the Qityfiyanaka preserved by 
Siyana (on RV. 1. 62. 3) and just quoted is identical with JB. ii. 
440. 2; and on the basis of the material which I collected in this 
Journal, xviii. pp. 15-48, we are entitled to infer a close similarity 
between the versions of the Gat. B. and the JB., which latter I 
here subjoin.’? It is given 4 propos of the jyotistoma, gostoma, 
and dyustoma, which in the order 1. jyotistoma, 2. gostoma, 3. 
dyustoma, 4. gostoma, 5. dyustoma, 6. jyotistoma, are distributed 
over the six days (=two tridua) of the Abhiplava-ceremony.* 

JB. ii. 438. 1: atha ha vai panayo nama ’sura* devandm go- 
raksa dsuh. tabhir aha ’patasthuh.’ ta ha rasdyam nirudhya 
valena pi dadhuh. 2. te devd atikupya lepus* suparne ’ma no 
ga@ anvicche’ "ti. tathe ti. sahd’nuprapapata. 3. ta had’nv- 
djagama rasadyam antarvalend "pihitah. tasmdai had ’nvagataya 
sarpih ksiram amiksam dadhi ’ty etad upanidadhuh. tasya 
ha suhita asa. tam ho ”cus suparndi ’sa eva te balir bhavisyaty 





1 Nor does the legend seem to appear in the post-brahmanical epics ; 
though the finding of Sita by Hanumat is compared by H. Jacobi (Das 
Ramayana, 1898, p. 133) with Sarama’s search of the cows. 

* These passages, by the way, conclusively prove the correctness of 
Oldenberg’s assumption (ZDMG. xxxix. 77): ‘‘ Hierher (i. e. to the dkhy- 
dna-hymns) méchte ich den Dialog von Yama und Yami (x. 10) rechnen, 
und ebenso den der Saramd und der Panis (x. 108); wenn auch die 
Verse dieser Gespriiche eine prosaische Ergainzung, eine Erzihlung 
dessen was dem Gesprache vorausging und was ihm nachfolgte, viel- 
leicht nicht unbedingt verlangen, so wird doch einem Ausleger, der 
die Akhyana-Form als eine von den vedischen Poeten gern und haufig 
gehandhabte anerkennt, die Annahme derselben auch fiir diese Siktas 
sich wohl empfehlen.” 

’Cf. AB. iv. 15; KB. xxi. 1f.; TS. vii. 4. 11; Kath. xxxiii.3; CB. 
xiii. 5. 4. 83, with Eggeling’s note‘ on CB. iv. 5. 4. 2 = SBE. xxvi. p. 403, 
‘ and Hillebrandt, Ritual-Litteratur, p. 156. 

4 -Gn. 5 pdtastus. ® alikupalapus, " -echete, - 
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etad annam ma nah pravoca iti. 4. saha punar dpapdta. tam 
ho ”cus suparna ’vido ga iti. ka kirti¢ cit gavdmitiho’vaca. 5. 
esa ’va kirtir gavam iti tasya he’ndro galam’ pilayann’® uvdca 
gosv eva han kila tavo ’suso mukham iti. sa ha dadhidrapsam 
va *miksam vo dasa. so ‘yam babhiva yo® ‘yam vasanta bha- 
tikah‘ prajdyate.’ 6. tam ha tac chagapa’glilajanma’ te jivanam 
bhiiydd yo no ga anuvidya ta’ na pravoca’ iti. tasya hai tad’ 
gramasya jaghanardhe® yat papistham taj jivanam. 

439, 1. te saramdm abruvan sarama ima nas tvam ga anvicche 
"ti. tathe ti sa ha ’nuprasasdra. sa ha rasim djagadma.” 2. 
tam ho ’vaca plosye tva gadha" me bhavisyasi ti. plavasva me 
ti ho ’vdca na te gadha" bhavisyami’ti. 3. siha’vacya karndu 
plosyamana sasara. sa he ”ksam cakre katham nu ma guni pla- 
veta hanta ’syai gadha “sani ’ti. tam ho ’vdca ma ma plostha 
gadh@ te bhavisyami’ti. tathe’ti. tasyai ha gadha” asa. sa 
ha gadhena ’tisasdra. 4. ta had ’nvdjagima rasdydm antar- 
valenad "pihitah. tasyadi ha ’nvdgataydi tathai ’va sarpih ksir- 
am amiksam dadhi ’ty etad upanidadhuh™ 5. sa ho ’vdca 
na "ham etdvad apriya devandm. avidam yad vo ‘gniyam.” 
ta u vai devdndm steyam krtvad carathdi ’tasdm vad aham 
gavam padavir asmi. na md lapayisyadhve ne ’ndrasya 
ga upaharisyadhva iti. 6. sa ha ’ndcisy upasasdha. jardyv 
apam" tad" viveda. tad dha cakhada. tam hai ’ka upajagau 
tyam iva vai ghnati® sarama jaru khadati ’ti. tad idam apy 
etarhi nivacanam tyam iva vai ghnati saramd jaru khadhati ti. 
jardyu ha sa tac cakhdda. 7. sa ha punar dsasdra. tam ho 
"cus sarame ‘vido ga iti. 

440. 1. avidam iti ho ’vadce’md rasdyadm antarvalend ’pihi- 
tah. ta yatha "manyadhvam evam <Gjihirsate ’ti. 2. tam he” 
*ndra®” uvaca” "nnadim are te sarame prujam karomi™ ya no ga 
anvavida iti. te hdi’te vidarbhesu mdcalas™ sdrameyd api ha 
cardilan® marayanti. 3. te devd etam abhiplavam samabharan. 
tena” ’bhyaplavanta. tad abhiplavasya ’bhiplavatvam.” 











1 galem. ? upigdayant. 3 vayo. + bhimika. 

5 pagrjdyate. 6 evilajanma. 1 td. 8 prdv-. * jayan-. 

10 After this is added the evident gloss: esd ha vdi sé rasd esd ’rvdk 
samudrasya (genitive! cf. Delbr. A.S., p. 163, § 112) vapdyati(!). 

1 gdthd. 12 goyd. 13 Note the masc. 14 avoparidadhus. 

15 ‘gniyadnh ; the short % also in the MBh., cf. Whitney, Roots, Verb- 
Forms, etc., 8. v. ag, but a correction to i seems probable. 

’apans. “tam. “snati. “sd. “ha. *dandra. “vd. ™ -mi. 

4 mic-. “lin. * tenend. * *bhiplavam. 
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The rest of the chapter is purely ritualistic. I subjoin a trans- 
lation of the legend in the JB. version. 

438. 1. Now the Asuras called Panis were the cowherds of the 
gods. They made away with them. At the Rasi they penned 
them up and hid them in a cave. 2. The gods, exceedingly 
wroth,’ said: “O Eagle, search after these our cows.” “Yes.” 
He flew after them. 3. He came upon them hidden in a cave at 
the Rasi. Before him, when he had come, they placed this, viz., 
liquid butter, milk, clotted curds, sour curds. He was well sated 
with this. They said to him: “O Eagle, this shall be thy trib- 
ute, this food; do not betray us.” He flew away again. They 
(the gods) said to him: “O Eagle, hast thou found our cows ?” 
*“ What news is there about the cows?’ he said. 5. “This 
news,” said Indra, compressing the eagle’s crop. “I for one am 
the mouth (to declare that) thou hast stayed among the cows.” 
He (the eagle) threw up a drop of sour curds’ or some clotted 
curds. ‘That same became the camphor-plant’ which grows here 
in spring. 6. Indra thus cursed him (the eagle): “ May thy sus- 
tenance be of bad origin,’ who, having found our cows, hast not 
informed us.” Thus his sustenance is the worst that is (found) 
in the rear of a village. 

439. 1. They said to Sarama: “O Sarami, do thou search after 
these our cows.” ‘“ Yes.” She set out after them. She came to 
the Rasi. 2. She said to her: “I shall swim thee (unless) thou 
wilt become fordable for me.” ‘Swim me,” she (the Ras) said, 
“‘T shall not become fordable for thee.” 3. She (Sarama) laying 
back her ears came forward in order to swim her. She (Rasa) 
considered: “ How, indeed, should a bitch swim me? Come, I 
will be fordable for her.” She (R.) said to her (S.): “ Do not 
swim me; I will be fordable for thee.” “Yes.” There was a 
ford for her. By means of the ford she (S.) crossed over. 4. 
She came upon them (the cows) hidden within a cave at the Rasa. 
Before her when she had come they placed, just as (they had 
done) before, this, viz., liquid butter, milk, clotted curds, sour 
curds, 5. She said: “I am not so unfriendly to the gods. I have 





1 The emendation of the corrupt text is tentative only. 

? Hemacandra’s identification of drapsa with ‘ sour milk’ may be the 
result of the abbreviation of a compound like this, of which Francke 
has collected examples in ZDMG. xliv. 481 and Wiener Zeit. f. d. Kunde 
d. Morgenl. viii. 241 ; cf. also Geldner Ved. Stud. ii. 274. 

’ This emendation is a mere make-shift. 
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found what I may obtain of you. You, verily, have stolen from 
the gods. Truly of these cows Iam the guide. You shall not 
make me prate, you shall not keep Indra’s cows.” She'.... pre- 
vailed. The outer membrane of the waters—that she found. That 
she split open. One cried out against her: “Asif she were to 
kill that one, Sarama splits open the outer-membrane.’”” Even 
now there is this reproach: “ As if she were to kill that one, Sar- 
ami splits open the outer-membrane.” For she did split open that 
membrane. 7. She came back again. They (the gods) asked 
her: “O Sarami, hast thou found the cows?” 440. 1. “I have 
found them,” she said, “ hidden within a cave at the Rasi. Be 
pleased to take them just as you thought.” 2. Indra said to her: 
“ Food-eating, wench, I make thy offspring, O Sarama, who hast 
found our cows.” And indeed among the Vidarbhans the mdca- 
las’, descendants of Sarama, kill even tigers. 3. These gods pre- 
pared this Abhiplava-ceremony. By means of it they sailed over 
(abhi+plu). That is the etymology of the term Abhiplava. 

It will be seen that chapters 439-440 above give an excellent 
setting for RV. x. 108. The correspondence between hymn and 
prose version is close even in details; the atiskddo bhiydsad tan 
na dvat tdtha rasdyad ataram paiydnsi (RV. x. 108. 2.) is elabo- 
rated in JB. 439. 2-3; and the spirit of Sarama’s reply to the 
offer of the Panis is alike in RV. x. 108. 10 and JB. 439. 5. 

Without chapter 438, the story in the JB. version would tally 
exactly with the Rig-Vedic account. In both Saramaé remains 
faithful to the gods, while in the Brhaddevata she betrays them. 
This latter motif is retained in the JB. in the introductory chap- 
ter. But it is not Saramai who appears in the JB. in the réle of a 
traitor, but the eagle, who is first sent out by the gods in search 
of the cows. If it should seem surprising and unnatural that it 
should yield to the temptation of a draught of milk, we must 
remember that the hansa has become proverbial in Indian litera- 
ture for its ability to separate the milk from the water;* and, at VS. 





1 The next word is not clear to me, the reading is evidently faulty. 
What follows, especially the tyam, is also somewhat obscure. 

* jaru = jardyu, heretofore only in the compound jadruja, Ait. Up. v. 4. 

3 If the reading is correct, it may be the name of a breed of dogs. 
The compounds karimdcala and gajamdcala are given by grammarians 
in the sense of ‘lion.’ 

* Professor Lanman in a paper read some years ago before the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, but not yet printed, has collected a large number 
of post-vedic passages dealing with this taste of the hansa for milk. 
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xix. 73, we read the same of the krufic (adbhyah kstram vyapibat’ 
krunini Giigiraso dhiyd, where the Commentator, apparently for 
this very reason, assumes a transformation of the rufic into a 
hansa, noting krur hanso bhitvd). 

I do not venture to determine the relation of these versions to 
each other. It might be surmised that the JB. version is an 
attempt to fuse the two conflicting legends of the Rig-Veda and 
the Brhaddevata, keeping Sarama’s character clean without sacri- 
ficing the motif of the betrayal of the gods. But such an assump- 
tion would, after all, rest on almost purely subjective grounds, 
and could no more be proved than the view that the Brhaddevata- 
version is a condensation of the JB. form could be disproved. 


Il. The Ritual of Burial according to the Jaiminiya Brahmana. 


To W. Caland’s indefatigable industry we owe a very complete 
digest of the ancient Hindu Ritual of Burial,’ based upon the 
(partly unpublished) texts of thirteen schools. A glance at Cal- 
and’s sources (p. iv-x) will show the scarcity of gruti-texts dealing 
with the funeral rites. As such the Jiiminiya account is of some 
interest, while at the same time it is the oldest document of the 
school of the Simavedins for which the sitras of Lityiyana and 
Gautama have hitherto been our earliest sources. 

As in QB. the funeral rites are incidentally dealt with in the 
JB. in connection with a possible mortal illness of the sacrificer, 
his death being considered as one of many disturbances of the 
sacrifice which call for an expiation ( prdyagcitti). 

JB. 1. 46. 1. sa yado ’patapi sydd yatra’sya samam* subhimi- 
spastam' syat tad briydd tha me ‘gnim* manthate ’ti ”gvaro ha 
*gado bhavitoh. 2. yady u tan na yad asmdl lokat preyad athai 
"nam Gdadiran. 3. nadndsthadlyor agni® opya’ hareyur anvaha- 
ryupacanad ulmukam. 4. ddadiran yajiapatrani sarpir apo 





1 On vi + 4 pd see Oldenberg, GGN. 1893, p. 342. 

* Die Altindischen Todten- und Bestattungsgebraiuche, in Verhande- 
lingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. 
Afd. Letterk. Deel i. No. 6. Amsterdam, 1896. In the following I refer 
to this paper by ‘Caland’ with the page added. The pitrmedhasiitras 
of Baudhayana, Hiranyakecin and Gautama have lately been edited, 
also by Caland, in the Abhandlungen f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
vol. x. no. 3, Leipzig, 1896. For a brief summary of the burial rites see 
also Hillebrandt, Ritual-Litteratur, 1897, p. 87-97. 

3B. sam. 4A. sambhiti-. 5 -gni; read, perhaps, -nin. 

® B.C. -4. 7A. vopya; B. devya; C. tapya. 
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dariny anustaranim ksuram nakhanikrntanam.' 5, te yanti 
yatra "sya samam subhiimispastam’® bhavati. tad asyd’gnin vi- 
haranti. 

“Tf he (the agnihotrin) should fall ill—where he may have a 
level [plot of ground] such as is a favorable spot, he should say : 
‘Here churn my fire.’ It is possible, indeed, that he may re- 
cover. 2. If not, if he should depart this world, then they should 
take him. 3. After throwing two fires into two separate pots, 
they should snatch a fire-brand from the anvahiryapacana-fire. 
4. They should take the sacrificial vessels, liquid butter, water, 
wood, the anustarani-victim, a razor, a pair of nail-scissors. 5. 
They go where he has a level [plot of ground] such as is a favor- 
able spot. Thus they transfer his fires.” 


1. On the transfer of the fires of the sick ahitagni in the hope 
that he may recover, see Caland, p. 5, §1 with note *'.—subhimi- 
spastam here and in 5 offers difficulties. As second member of the 
compound -sprstam might be conjectured, for if subhimispastam 
were ‘plainly a favorable spot’ the order of the members of the 
compound ought to be reversed, as in spastiksara, spastaémbuj. 
For subhiimi compare Caland’s critical note® on Hiranyakecin’s 
Pitrmedha S. p. 33° and Gobh. GS. i. 4. 5, subhimin krtvd, with the 
Commentary, subhimin gobhandmh bhimim krtvd. The require- 
ments for a subhiimi, of which evenness is one, are collected by 
Caland, p. 31, §14. 

3. Cf. Caland, §11, p. 19 ff. As to the transfer of the sacrificial 
fires, the JB. ritual is peculiar in taking along two (the dhavaniya 
and the gdrhapatya) fires in two separate pots, but a fire-brand 
from the daksindgni. According to the other texts all three fires 
are taken along in separate pots.—agni vpya as in CB. xi. 5. 1. 13 
tasmdi ha sthdlydm opyd ’gnim pradaduh. Our text apparently 
knows nothing of the circumstantial procedure of generating the 
three fires within the pots (such as the CB. describes ; Caland p. 19), 
but seems to imply that they were simply put into the vessels.— 
yajnapatrani, etc., cf. Caland, p. 21; on the anustarani especially, 
p. 22, note**. 

47.1. atha’syam digi kipam khatvad vapanti kegagmagrini. 
2. uptvd* kegagmagrini nakhan nikrntanti. 3. nakhdn nikrtya 
nirantram® kurvanti. 4. nirdntram® krtvd nispurisam kurvanti. 
5. nispurisam’ krtvd pansubhih kipe purisam abhisamvapanti. 





1 A. krtta-; B.C. krtdnatten. 

* A. C. sambhitisp- ; B. sumisp-; H. subhimasp-. 

’I do not think that the parallels adduced there are weighty enough 
to warrant a change of the MSS. reading. 

4A. u. 5 A. B. -tam. 5 -tamh. TA. -phu-. 
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papmdanam eva ’sya tat pracchadayanti. 6. pracchddyd' ’ntrani 
pratyavadaydai ’nam Gharanti. 17. tam antarend ’gnin nidhdya 
garhapatya djyam vilapyo "tpiiya’ caturgrhitam grhitvd gatva 
*havaniye samidvaty anvarabdhe’ juhoty ayam vdi tvad 
asmadd asi tvam. etad ayam te yonir asya yonis 
tvam, pita putrdya lokakrj jatavedo nay& hy 
enam sukrtam yatra loko ‘smdad vai tvam ajdaya- 
tha esa tvaj jayatam svdahe ti. 8. so ‘ta ahutimayo 
manomayo prdnamayag caksurmayag grotramayo vdaimaya 
riamayo yajurmayas samamayo brahmamayo hiranmayo* ‘mrtas 
sambhavati. 

47. 1. “Then, having in this quarter dug a hole, they cut the 
hair and the beard. 2. Having cut the hair and the beard, 
they trim the nails. 3. Having trimmed the nails, they take out 
the bowels. 4. Having taken out the bowels, they remove the 
feces. 5. Having removed the feces they (throw them) in the 
hole (and) carefully cover them with sand ; thus they cover his 
evil. 6. Having covered them, having replaced the bowels, they 
take him. 7. Having deposited him between the fires, having 
melted the ijya-butter over the girhapatya-fire and purified it, 
having taken four ladlings, going up, he makes oblation in the 
ihavaniya-fire which is supplied with kindling wood, while he 
touches (the corpse, with the words): ‘ He verily is of thee, of 
him thou art ; thus he is thy womb, his womb thou art. (As) a 
father unto (his) son, O world-making Jatavedas, do thou lead him 
where the world of the righteous is; verily, from him thou wast 
born, let him be born of thee; sviha.’ 8. He thence comes 
into being possessed of oblation, of mind, of breath, of sight, of 
hearing, of speech, of rc, of yajus, of siman, of brahman, of 
gold, immortal.” 


1. ff. The cleaning and dressing of the corpse takes place at the 
burial-spot as with the Ranayaniyas and Madhyathdinas (Caland, p. 
39, § 20), not previous to the conveyance of the body to the place of 
burial (Caland, p. 14, §7). This accounts for some of the imple- 
ments taken along by the funeral procession (above, JB. 46. 4). 

4, 5. The disemboweling of the corpse, etc., is not approved of by 
the other schools (Caland, p. 15) which mention it, save by the Cat- 
yayana Braihmana as quoted in Hiranyakecin’s Pitrmedhasitra (ed. 
Caland) p. 37. 3, athai’nam udare viddrya nirdntram nigpurisamh 

1A. -cchdlyd ; B.C. -ksaly-. 2 A. Ip- 5 B. drabdhe. 4 sic. 
5 hirandhmaiya ; C. hiranmayoyd. 
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krivad ’vate purisam avadhdya praksdlya pratyavadhdya sarpisa 
ptrayati ’ti ¢dtydyanakam. (Hiranyakecin opposes this practice 
much on the same ground as the CB. xii. 5. 2.5: prajd hd ’sya kso- 
dhukd bhavati). We thus have here another point of contact be- 
tween the JB. and the Cat.B. But it seems noteworthy that the 
direction of the Cat.B. with reference to the anas on which the 
corpse is conveyed to the burial- place, viz. krsnagavam sydt (quoted 
in Hiranyakegin’s Pitrmedhasiitra, p. 35. 6, anasd vahanti ’ty eke 
krsnagavan sydd iti ¢atyayanakam) has no parallel in the JB. 

7. Cf. Baudhayana’s Pitrmedhasitra, p. 4, 6 athdi ’nam dddyd 
‘ntarvedi prakcirasam dsddayanty atra havir dsddyata ity atha 
garhapatya ajyam vildpyo ’tpiya sruci caturgrhitam grhitvd pre- 
tasya daksinam bahum anvdrabhya juhoti. Cf. on the whole, Cal- 
and, p. 13.—The words uttered during the oblation are not RV. x. 
14, 1. which Baudhayana prescribes (p. 4, 10) but almost identical 
with the mantras Cankh. CS. iv. 14. 36, aya’ vai tvat team asmdd 
ayam te yonis tvam asya yonih. jdtavedo vahasvdi’nam sukrtam 
yatra lokah. ayam vai tvam ajanayad ayanh tvad adhijayatdm. 
asdu svdha, and TA. vi. 1. 24, ayamh vai tvam asmdd adhi tvam etad 
ayanm vai tad asya yonir asi. vdigvdnarah putrah pitre lokakrj 
jatavedo vahe’mamn sukrtdmn yatra lokdh. Cf. also TA. vi. 2. 8 as- 
mat tvam adhi jato ‘si tvad ayam jayatam punah. agnaye vdigva- 
nardya svargdya lokdya svaha ; TA. vi. 4. 12, asmat tvam adhi jato 
‘sy ayam tvad adhi jayatim. agnaye v. s. l. s.; Kaug. 8. 81. 30, as- 
madd vai tvam ajdyathad ayam tvad adhi jayatim. asdu svadha; 
Acv. G.S. iv. 8. 27, asmdd vdi tvam ajayathd ayam tvad adhi jaya- 
tam. asdu svargdya lokdya svdha. But this mantra, among the 
Taittiriyas, follows the uposana, Caland, p. 62, §82 a with note**’, 
Here also belongs JB. i. 2. (second half) tad yadda vdi mana utkra- 
mati yada pradno yadda caksur yada ¢rotram yada vag etdn eva ’gnin 
abhigacchati. athd’sye dam ¢ariram etesv evd ’gnisv anupravidh- 
yanty asmdd vdi tvam ajdyathd esa tvaj jdyatam 
svdhe ’ti. so ‘ta dhutimayo manomayah prdnamaya¢g caksur- 
maya¢ crotramayo vadimaya rimayo yajurmayo sdmamuyo brah- 
mamayo hiranmayo ‘mrtas samnbhavati. amrtd hdi ’vd ’sya 
prand bhavanty amrtan cgariram idam kurute. so ‘mrtatvam ga- 
cchati ya evan vidvan agnihotram juhoti. 


JB. i. 48. 1. athdi tam citam’ cinvanti. tasyam enam ddadha- 
ti. 2. tasya ndsikayos sruvdu nidadhyad daksinahaste juhim 





1 Similarly the quotation from the Cat.B. given by Lat.CS. i. 3. 24 with 
reference to the subrahmanyd-ceremony is without a parallel in the 
JB. (cf. JAOS. xviii. 34). But I am doubtful whether by Catyayanaka 
the Braihmana is necessarily meant. It is quite possible that the term 
includes the Sitras. Some quotations from the Catyayanaka in the 
Upagranthasitra and in Baudhaiyana’s G.S., to which Caland was kind 
enough to direct my attention, have a distinct sitra-tone. 

. 2 A. cintdm. 
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savya upabhrtam urasi dhruvam mukhe ‘gnihotrahavanim 
girsatag camasam ilopavahanam karnayoh pragitraharane 
udare patrim' samavattadhanim'’ dndayor drsadupale gigne 
gamyam upasthe krsnajinam anuprstham'’ sphyam pargvayor 
musale ca girpe ca patta ulikhalam. 3. parigistani yajfiapa- 
trany upari dadhati. 4. apo mrnmaydny abhyavaharanti*‘ 
dadaty eva ’yasmaydani. 5. athai’nam’ sarpisa ’bhyutpirayanti 
yajnapatresu sarpir asificanti. 

“1, Now they construct the funeral pyre. On it they place 
him. 2. He should put down on his nostrils two sruva-ladles ; in 
the right hand the juhi-ladle; in the left (hand) the upabhrt- 
ladle; on the chest the dhruva-ladle ; on the mouth the agnihotra- 
ladle ; on the head the camasa-beaker for carrying the ili; on the 
ears the two prigitra-vessels ; on the abdomen the vessel contain- 
ing the cuttings ; on the testicles the upper and the lower mill- 
stones ; on the penis the wedge ; on the pudenda the skin of the 
black antelope; behind the back the wooden sword ; on the ribs 
two pestles and two winnowing baskets ; at the feet the mortar. 
3. The other sacrificial vessels he puts on top. 4. They throw 
the earthen (vessels) into the water, while they give away the 
iron (vessels). 5. Then they fill him up with liquid butter. 
They pour liquid butter into the sacrificial vessels,” 

1. The directions for the construction of the funeral pyre, etc., 
are here omitted. Cf. Caland, p. 35 ff.§ 17. The text passes on at 
once to the pdtracayana (Caland, p. 49, § 27). The similarities and 
differences in the distribution of the implements over the body will 
be seen from the following tables.° 


1. ARRANGED ACCORDING TO PARTS OF BODY. 


Head (¢irasi, ¢irsatah, ¢girastah, yirsan): kapdlani A, H, B, C; 
kapdlani samoptadhadnam ca camasam L; kapdlani sama- 
vattadhadnan ca camasam G ; camasam pranitdpranayanan 
kapdlani cdi ’ke Kat; pranitdpranayanam camasam B; 
camasam praynitapranayanam CB; camasam ilopavahanam 
J; iddcamasam K ; upasddaniyan kircam B ; upasddaniyam 
idadpdtran ca H. 

Hairtufts (¢ikhdydm): vedam H. 





1-tm,. ° A. -ttayd-. * B. -stamh; C.-syam. 4 A. abhyahar-. *°A. om, 

6 Abbreviations : A= Acv. GS.; B= Baudhdyana’s pitrmedhasitra ; 
C = Caiikh. CS.; CB = Catap. Br.; G = Gautama’s pitrmedhasitra ; H = 
Hiranyakecin’s pitrmedhasitra; Kat = Katyayana’s CS.; L = Lé&ty. 
CS.; J =Jaiminiya Br. A few other texts referred to by Caland were 
not accessible to me. 
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Forehead (lalate): ekakapdlam H, B; prdacitraharanam L, K, G. 

Eyes (aksnoh): hiranyagakaldv djyasruvdu va H, B. 

Ears (karnayoh): prdcgitraharane J, CB, Kat; prdgitraharane 
bhittvd cai "kam A, H; pragitraharanan bhittva B ; pracitra- 
haranam [karne daksine] pranitapranayanam [karne savye] 
C; sruvdu [ndsikayor vd] G. 

Nostrils (ndsikayoh): sruvdu J, CB, Kat, C, L, H, B; [karnayor 
vd| G ; sruvdu bhitivd cdi’kam A; sruvam K. 

Mouth (mukhe): agnihotrahavanim J, CB, Kat, L, G, H, B, K. 

Teeth (datsu): grdvnah A, C; [yadi grdvdno bhavanti] H. 

Jaws (hanvoh): ulikhalamusale H. 

Throat (kanthe): agnihotrahavanim C ; dhruvam K. 

Trunk 

Shoulders (avse) ; [daksine] meksanam [savye] pistodvapanim B.* 

Chest (urasi): dhruvdm J, CB, Kat, L, C, A, G; dhruvém arani 
ca H, B; puroddgam K. 

Waist (madhye): camasam H. 

Ribs (pdrgevayoh): giirpe CB, Kat; ciirpe chittvd vai ’kam H, B’; 
musale ca ctirpe ca J ; pdtrydu C; sphyopavesdu G : [ pareve 
daksine|] sphyam A, K, €; |[pdrgve savye] upavesam K; 
krsnajinam C ; agnihotrahavanim A. 

Groin (vaiiksnayoh): sdtndyyakumbhydu B, [yadi samnayati] 
H. 

Navel (ndbhydm) : djyasthdlim H. 

Abdomen (udare): pdtrim L, K, G; pdtrii samavattadhdnamn ca 
camasam A, patrim samavattadhdnim J, CB, Kat; samava- 
ttadhanim C; pistasamyavaninm patrim H; ddrupdtrim B; 
[kuksyoh]* camasdu sdmndyydpidhdnin ce ’dopahavanam 
ca B. 

Pudenda (upasthe): krsnajinam J, L, G; gamydm A; arani C. 

Penis (¢igne): gamydm J, CB, Kat; vrsdravam gamydadm ca H, B. 

Scrotum (andayoh, vrsanayoh): arant Kat; drsadupale J, H, B; 
[andayor ante] vrsdravadv anvag ulikhalam ca musalam ca 

B. 

ment (haste, pdnau daksine): juhiim J, B, K, A, G, C, L; ju- 

hiim sphyam CB ; juhim ... sphyam ca Kat; sphyam 


juhim ca H. 
(haste, pandu savye): upabhrtam J, K, A, H, B, CB, Kat, 
L, ¢, G. 
Leg 
Thighs (¢ronyoh): gakatam K; anvahdryasthdlim carusthalim 
ca B. 





1The Manavas, according to Caland, place the juhi and upabhrt on 
both shoulders. 

? Read cirpe for ¢irpam in Baudh. p. 10, 16. 

3’ The Manavas, according to Caland, place here the purodédc¢a (-pdatri.) 
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Loins (dérvoh): arani A; ulikhalamusale B ; [asthivatog ca] C. 
(antureno ”ri): anydni yajfiapatrani CB, Kat, K. 
(antard, antarena sakthini): avagistani H; avagistani 

patrani B ; gamyddrsadupale yac ca na ”des(!yyamah' 
L, G. 
(anusaktham, anusakthi): musalam L, G. 
Upper leg (ukhasya daksinasya daksinatah): ulikhalam L, G. 
Knee-cap (asthivatoh): ulikhalamusalam K; ulikhalamusale 
[urvog ca] C. 
Lower leg ( javighayoh): ulikhalamusale A. 
Feet (pattah, padayoh): ulikhalam J ; agnihotrapdtrani C ; upda- 
vaharaniyan kircam H ; updvaharaniyam B ; agnihotrasthaé- 
lim ajyasthdlim ca B; cirpam L, K; carpe bhittvd edi *kam 
A; gakatagirpe G ; girpacgakate C. 

Back (anuprstham, prsthe): sphyam J,B; krsndjinam . . . pra- 

stirya...tasminn enam.. . nipadya CB. 

Indefinite : upari paricistani yajfiapdtrani (dadhati) J. 


2. ARRANGED ACCORDING TO IMPLEMENTS, 


agnthotrahavanim: kanthe C; pareve savye A; mukhe J, CB, 
Kat, L, G, H, B, K. 

agnihotrapatrani: pattah C. 

agnthotrasthdlim : padayoh B. 

anvahdryasthdlim : eronyoh B. 

arani: urasi B, H; airvoh A ; vrsanayoh Kat ; upasthe C. 

avacistdni, paricistdni, anydni yajfiiapatrani; yac ca na ”des(/)ya- 
mah:' antarena sakthini L, G,B; antard sakthini H; antar- 
eno ri CB, Kat, K; upari J. 

djyasthdlim : pddayoh B; ndébhyam H. 

djyasruvdau : aksnok H, B. 

iddcamasam’ : ¢irasi K. 

idapatram : girastah H. 

idopavahanam (camasam): cirsatah J ; kuksyoh B. 

upabhrtam : haste savye J, H, B, Kat, K, A ; pandu savye CB, C, 
G, L.* 

upala v. drsadupale. 

upavesam : pareve savye K. Cf. sphyopavesdu : pargvayoh G. 

upasddaniyam (kircam): ¢irastah B, H. 

updvaharaniyam (kircam) : pattah B, H. 

ulikhalam : pattah J; ukhasya daksinasya daksinatah L, G. 

ulikhalamusale: jafighayoh A; asthivatoh K; trvor asthivatog 
ca ©; urvoh B; hanvoh H; anvag dndayor ante CB. 

ekakapdlam* : lalate H, B. 





1 Cf. Caland’s note on Gautama, p. 90. * =iddpdtri, Caland, p. 51. 
8’ The Manavas, according to Caland, place the juht and upabhrt on 
both shoulders. * Cf. Caland, p. 53, note, 
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kapdlini: girasi H, G, L, C, B, A; [kapdldni cdi ’ke] Kat. Ct. 
also ekakapdla. 

kumbhi, v. sdtandyyakumbhydu. 

kireca, v. upasddaniya and updvaharaniya. 

krsnajinam: upasthe J, L,G; ... prastirya...tasminn enam 
... nipadya CB ; pareve savye C. 

gravnah: datsu A, (, [yadi gradvano bhavanti) H. 

camasam: madhye H. Cf. also iddcamasa, idopavahana, pranitda- 
pranayana, samavattadhdna, samoptadhainana. 

carusthdlim: cronyoh B. 

juhiim: haste daksine J, H, K, A, B, Kat ; pdndu daksine CB, L, 
¢, Gi. 

dadrupatrim’ : udare B. 

drsadupale: dndayoh J, B,H; antarena sakthini L, G; ama 
putrah kurvita A. K.* 

dhruvam : urasi J, CB, Kat, G, L, C, A, B, H ; kanthe K. 

pdatrim‘ : udare A, K, L, G. 

patrydu': pdrevayoh C. Cf. also agnihotrapatrdni, idapdtra, 
darupatri, pistasamyavani, pistodvapani, purodaica, sama- 
vattadhani. 

pistasamyavanim' (pdatrim) : udare H. 

pistodvapanim' : anse savye B. 

puroddcam*: urasi K.°5 

pranitapranayanam (camasam): ¢girsan CB; ¢irasi Kat; ¢ira- 
stah B; karne savye C. 

pragitraharanam: [bhittvd] karnayoh B; karne daksine C; 
lalate L, G, K*. 

pracitraharane: karnayoh J, CB, Kat; [(bhittvd cai kam] H. 

musalam: anusaktham L; anusakthi G. 

musale: padr¢gvayoh J. Cf. also ulikhalamusale. 

meksanam : arse daksine B. 

vrsdravam' : cigne H, B. 

vrsdravau: dndayor ante CB. 

vedam: cikhdydm H.* 

cakatam : gronyoh K; pddayoh G. Cf. also cirpacakate. 

cakatacirpe : padayoh G. 

camydm: gigne J, B, H, Kat; ¢gignasyd ’nte CB; upasthe A ; 
antarena sakthini L, G. 

cuirpam : pddayoh ©, L, K. 

curpe: pdrgvayoh CB, Kat, J, [chittvd vai ’kam] B; pddayoh 
[bhittvd cdi’kam] A. Cf. also gakafagirpe. 


1The Manavas, according to Caland, place the juhi and upabhrt on 
both shoulders. 

* = iddpatri, Caland, p. 51. 3 Cf. Caland, p. 5if. 

4 Cf. the discussion of these vessels in Caland, p. 50. 

5 The Manavas, according to Caland, kuksyoh. 

6 So also, according to Caland, the Manavas. 

1Cf. Caland, p. 52. * The Manavas, according to Caland, on the head. 
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curpacakate : pddayoh C. 

samavattadhdanim' (patrim): udare J, CB, Kat, ¢.* 

samavattadhadnam’ (camasam): udare A; ¢irasi G. 

samoptadhadnanam (camasam) : ¢irasi L. 

sdmndyyakumbhydu: vatiksnayoh B, H.* 

sdmndyyapidhanim : kuksyoh B. 

sphyam : anuprstham J; prsthe B; pdndu daksine CB; daksina- 

haste Kat; haste daksine H; pareve daksine A, K, ©. Cf. 
also sphyopavesdu under upavesa. 

sthali, v. agnihotrasthali, anvaharyasthdli, djyasthdali, carusthdali. 

sruvam : ndsikayoh K. 

sruvdu : ndsikayoh karnayor va G ; ndsikayoh J, CB, Kat, L, B, 

H, C, [bhittvd cai’kam] A. Cf. also djyasruvdu. 

The differences between the JB. and the other younger Siman- 
texts are noteworthy, see under avagcistdni, ulikhalam, drsadupale, 
pracitraharane and -nam, musale, camydm, ¢irpe with cirpam and 
cakatagirpe, samavattadhdnim and -nam, sphyam and sphyopa- 
vesdu. 

3. Cf. Caland p. 52 in fin. 


JB. 1. 49. 1. athdi’tam anustarinim dnayanti. 2. tam proks- 
ya trir apasalam’® paryandayya kite’ hanyit.’ pradaksinam hai 
*ke paryanayanti., tad u tatha na kurydt. 3. tasyadi vapam* 
utkhidya girsni’® parivyayanti” hastayor matasni® hrdaye 
hrdayam bdahvor bahi.” yathdiigam eve ’tarany afgdni vicin- 
vanti.* 4, athai "nam carmand prornvanti svayd tanva 
samrdhyasve ‘ti. 5. samstiryo” ’pddipayanti. 6. sa tathai 
’va cikirsed yathai ’nam ahavaniyah prathamo gacchet tad enam 
devalokah pratydgacchaty atha yatha ’nvdharyapacanas tad 
enam pitrlokah pratyagacchaty atha yatha garhapatyas tatha 
*smin"® loke prajaya ca" pagubhi¢g ca pratitisthati. 

7. tasyo ’padiptasya dhiima eva gariram dhunoti.* sa yad 
dhunoti"® tasmad dhunah.”* dhuno”* ha vai ndmdai ’sah. tam dhi- 
ma iti paroksam dcaksate paroksenai® va. paroksapriyad iva hi 
vai” devah. 8. dhiimdd vai ratrim apyeti rdtriya ahar ahno™ 
apocchantipaksam™” apocchantipaksad™ dpiryamdnapaksam 





| = iddpdtri, Caland, p. 51. * So alsothe Manavas, according to Caland. 
3’ = iddpdatri, Caland, p. 51. 

* The Manavas, according to Caland, on the abdomen. 

5 B.C. -lim. °° A.-fo. *A.nahanydm. *A. payd-. * A. vacdim. 
10-83. “parivay-. ”B. mrtasnim; C. matasti. ™ B.C. bahma. 
4 A. cinvati. 1° A, samsthiyo. 16 A. gnim asmin. 17 A, om, 

18 All MSS. have shortu. "“A.B.-c. “A.B.om. B.C. anho. 

# A. porcantipaksam ; B.C. pocchantipaksam. 

%8 A, evorcanticaksdd ; B.C. apocchanticaksdd. 
































— 


eno "ri CB, Kat, kK: upart J. 

djyasthdlim ° pddayoh B; ndbhyadm H. 

djyasruvdu : aksnoh H, B. 

iddcamasam: : cirasi K. 

idapdtram : ¢irastah H. 

idopavahanam (camasam): girsatah J; kuksyoh B. 

upabhrtam: haste savye J, H, B, Kat, K, A ; padndu savye CB, C, 
G, L.? 

upala v. drsadupale. 

upavesam ; pareve savye K. Cf. aphyopavesdu : pdrgvayoh G. 

MpPUsactaniya me (UTC (irustdy Db, fi. 

updvaharantyam (kircam): pattah B, H 

ulikhalam ; pattah J; ukhasya daksinaaya daksinatah L, G 

ulaikhalamusale: jatiighayoh A; asthivatoh K; arvor asthivata: 
ca ( frvoh B; hanvoh U1; anvag dudayor ante CB 


ekakapalam heldfe H Kh 


Cf. Caland’s note on Gautama, p. 0 idapétri, Caland, p. | 
The Manavas, according to Caland, place the johé and upathrt on 
both shoulders ‘Of. Caland, p. 38, note’ 
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dpiryamdnapaksin mdsam. te atra mdse’ gariram ca "sug 
ca samgacchate, 9. tam*® ha’ rtindm' eko yah kitahasto rag¢- 
mind prtyavetya prechati ko ‘si. puruse ti. 

50. 1. tam pratibriyad 

vicaksanadd rtavo reta adbhrtam 
ardhamdasyamn® prasutat pitrydvata 

iti. yad ado* vicaksanam somam raijanam juhvati tat tat. 
tam ma pumst' kartary erayadhvam' 

iti. pumsi’ hy enam® etat kartary erayante."° 

pumsah kartur" matary dasisikta” 
iti. méatari hy enam dsificati. 

sa upajaya™® upajayamdnas 

trayodagena dvadagopamasa 

iti. esa trayodago ya esa tapati. 

sam tad vide. prati tad vide. hanta ma" rtavo‘mrtam”™ dna- 
yadhvam dvadagatrayodagena pitra taya’® matra’® taya grad- 
dhaya tend "nnaddyena tena satyena. ahar me pita rdatrir® 
mata. satyam asmi." tam ma rtavo ‘mrtam™” dnayadhvam™ 
iti. 2. tam ha rtava dnayante. yathad vidvan avidvansam™ 
yatha janann™ ajanantam™ evam hai ’nam”™® rtava® adnayante.” 
tum ha ’tyarjayante.* 3. sa hai’sa na manusyo ya evam veda 
devanam ha vai sa eko ya evamvit. 4. tam ha” manojavasah 
pitarag ca pitamahdg ca pratydgacchanti tatah kim na aharsir 
iti. 5. tan pratibriydd yat kim ca punyam® akaran™ tad yus- 
makam iti. tasya putra dayam upayanti pitaras sidhukrtyam™ 
dvisantah papakrtyam. sa evam etat tredha® vibhajydi ’tasya 
salokatam apyeti ya esa tapati. 

“1, Then they bring that anustarani-victim. 2, After sprinkling 
it and having caused it to be led around three times to the left, 
he should deal it a blow against the forehead. Some indeed lead 
it around to the right. But let him not do so. 3. Cutting out 
its omentum they envelop his head with it; (they place) the kid- 


1 A, -0. 2 A.C. tam. 5 A.C. aha. 4A. dndm; B.C. rtrdndm. 
5 All MSS. -mdsam; and prasutdn. * A.edd. ‘-si. *° B.C. or-. 
® A. inserts itim. ' A. orayanti. " karttar. 

12 All MSS. have this sandhi. 

18 All MSS. have the sandhi upajayo ’paj-. 

4 A, mdm.  mrta. 16 A, om. 11 A, pikd. 18 A, rdtrim. 
'° B.C, repeat satyam asmi. A. mrta. ® A. dra-. ™ vidvansa, 
3 A,om.; B.C. janan. *4 jdnantam.. *% C, "va, 26 A. om. 
7 A.-ta. *tyanjay-. ” A. aha; C. ubha; B. maha, * B.C. -m. 
31 B.C, kar-. * A. -krtvd ; B.C. -krtyd. 33 A. tedhd. 
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neys in his hands, the heart on his heart, the fore-legs on his arms. 
They severally arrange the other limbs on his corresponding limbs. 
4, Then they cover him with the skin saying: ‘Thrive by thine 
own body.’ 5. Having spread all (the parts of the anustarant) 
they set (the pyre) on fire. 6. He should endeavor to do it in 
this way : If the adhavaniya-fire should reach him first, then the 
world of the gods approaches him ; and if the anvahairya-pacana- 
fire, then the world of the Fathers approaches him ; and if the 
girhapatya-fire then he stands firm in this world with progeny 
and cattle. 

7. Of him being set on fire the smoke shakes (off) the body. 
Because it shakes therefore it is called dhuna. For it is dhuna 
by name. Mystically they call it dhima, by a mystic (appellation). 
For the gods are fond of the mystic. 8. From the smoke it goes 
unto night, from night to day, from day to the dark fortnights, 
from the dark fortnights to the bright fortnights, from the bright 
fortnights to the month. There, in the month, both body and 
life-spirit come together. 9. Him one of the seasons, which has 
a hammer in its hand, having descended by means of a ray, asks: 
‘Who art thou, O man ?’ 

50. He should make answer: ‘O Seasons, from the illustrious 
one seed hath been brought hither, the half-monthly (seed) from 
the begotten one, from him who is connected with the fathers.’ 
Because they offer here illustrious king Soma, that (is meant) by 
it. ‘Make me as such arise in a man as the maker.’ For they 
thus make him arise in a man as the maker. ‘From the man as 
the maker pour (me) into the mother.’ For he (the man) pours 
him into the mother. ‘As such am I reborn, being born anew, 
the intercalary month of the twelve, through the thirteenfold 
one.’ He is the thirteenfold one who burns here. ‘Of this am 
I aware; this have I ascertained. Come, O Seasons, lead me, 
the immortal, thither, through the twelvefold (and) thirteenfold 
father, through this mother, through this faith,’ through this 
food-eating, through this truth. Day is my father; night is my 
mother. I am truth. As such, O Seasons, lead me, the immortal 
one, thither. 2. Him the seasons lead thither. As one who 
knows (leads) him who does not know, as one who understands 
him who does not understand, even so the seasons lead him 





'*Faith’ in James’ sense of the word (ii. 14-18); cf. Oldenberg, 
ZDMG. 1. 448 ff. 
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thither. They bring him across. 3. Not a man is he who knows 
thus; verily one of the gods is he who thus knows. 4. Manoja- 
vas’ Fathers and Grand-sires come to meet him saying: ‘ What 
hast thou brought for us from hence?’ 5. To them he should 
make answer: ‘ Whatever good deed I have done that is yours.’ 
Such an one’s sons enter upon the inheritance, the Fathers upon 
his good actions, the enemies upon his evil deeds. Having thus 
made this threefold division, he enters into the same world with 


him who burns here.” 


1. On the leading around and the slaughter of the anustarani 
see Caland, p. 40f, $$ 22, 23 and p. 54, §28. 2. apasalam seems to be 
am. Aey. 

2. The meaning of kita in kitahasta (below, 9.) is certainly 
‘hammer’; cf. Geldner, Ved. Stud. i. 188f; v. Bradke, ZDMG. xlvi. 
458; Bloomfield, ibid. xlviii. 546; v. Bradke, KZ. xxxiv. 156f. In 
order to translate it so here also a change to kiifena (which Profes- 
sor Bloomfield suggested to me) would be necessary. I have hesi- 
tated to emend thus, because I yet feel quite uncertain whether 
kita always means ‘hammer’ and not also ‘forehead.’! Without 
entering into the question in detail, I venture to call attention to 
the fact that the passage CB. iii. 8. 1. 15, tasya na kiifena pragh- 
nanti mdnusam hi tan no eva pacedt karnam pitrdevatyan hi tat, 
offers difficulties whichever of the two meanings may be chosen. 
If we translate ‘forehead’ (with Siyana and Eggeling), the instru- 
mental instead of the locative is very offensive. If, on the 
other hand, we translate ‘hammer,’ the evident contrast between 
kiitena and paccdt karnam is destroyed. An emendation of kiifena 
to kiite would make the passage simple but beg the question. 

3. matasni, the stem elsewhere is matasna ; the term is evidently 
synonymous with wurkkdu, cf. Weber, Indische Stud., ix. 248. 
Sayana on RV. x. 163. 3 agrees with this view. 

4, The formula svayd tanvd etc. does not appear to occur else- 
where. Professor Bloomfield, who was good enough to search for 
parallel passages among the slips of his MS. concordance, writes 
me that the formula at TS. iv. 3. 4. 1 (also in VS, TB, MS, and 
ApCS) svasasthd taniva sda vigasva is the closest parallel to it. 

5. For this augurium cf. Caland, p. 58, § 30, where the other pas- 
sages are grouped together; the tad enam devalokah pratyéa- 
gacchati of our text supports Caland’s (p. 59 note®®) rendering of 
Acv. GS. iv, 4. 2, svargaloka ena prapad (svargaloka for -lokas, 
not -loke). The prajayd ca pacubhi¢ ca pratitisthati is not found 
in any of the parallel passages and seems inappropriate. 

The ritualistic part ends here ; the rest is upanigad-like. 

7. 4/dhi in the sense of ‘to shake-off, to free one’s self from,’ 
is elsewhere used in the middle, e. g. AB. iv. 24. 1 ¢gariram eva 








1 Perhaps kita ‘forehead’: kita ‘hammer’ :: kisku ‘forearm’: kisku 
‘handle’ (helve of an axe). 
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tabhir (i. e. upasadbhir) dhunute ; Kauc. Up. i. 4 tat sukrtaduskrte 
dhunute [B. C. E. dhunvate}], which the commentator illustrates by 
the simile agva iva romani kampanena, evidently with reference 
to Chand. Up. viii. 18. 1 agva iva romani vidhiiya padpam candra 
iva rahor mukhat pramucya dhitvd ¢ariram ete. 

8. I have retained the strange apocchanti (1.4/ vas + apa) pakga, 
but I am unable to explain the feminine form of the prior member. 

9. This paragraph and the next chapter have parallels in JB. i. 
18 (which is useful in constituting the text) and Kaus. Up. 1. 2 (on 
which cf. Boehtlingk, Ber. d. Kénigl. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, xlii. 
(1890) p. 198-204; Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad’s (1897), p. xiv and 
24; Boehtlingk, Ber. d. Kénigl. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, 1897, p. 98). 

Before taking up single points I give the parallel passage JB. i. 
18, adding for the sake of connection, the preceding seventeenth 
chapter. 

JB. i. 17. 1. dve ha vava yoni! devayonir hai ’va’nyd manusyayonir 
anyG dvd u hai ’va lokdu? devaloko hai ’va ’nyo manusyaloko ‘nyah. 
2. si ya manusyayonir manusyaloka eva sa tat® striydi prajana- 
nam ato ‘dhi* prajah prajdyante. 3. tasmdd u kalydnim'® jaydm 
iccheta kalydno® ma dtma sambhavdd iti. tasmdd u jayam jugupsen* 
nen mama yondu mama loke ‘nyas sambhavdd iti. 4. tasya vai 
sambhavisyatah prdnd agre® pravicanty atha retas sicyate. sa 
imdadn prandn” dkadgdn abhinivartate tasmadd u samdnasydi ‘va 
retasas sato yddrca eva bhavati tadrcgo jayate. 5. tathdi’sd deva- 
yonir devalokah. yad dhavaniya esd ha" vai'® devayonir devalohah. 
tasmdd yo gdrhapatye juhuydd atra tam karoti ’ty evdi *nam' 
manyeran. 6. sa yaj juhoti yas sidhu karoty etasydm evdi ’tad 


devayoniv dtmdnam sificati so ‘sya "tmd ’musminn dditye sambha- 


etad avidvan. 7%. sa yasmdd lokdd evamvit praiti— 

i. 18. 1. tasya prdnah prathama utkradmati. sa hdi’va'’ devebhya 
dcasta iyad asya sddhu krtam iyat padpam iti. atha ha "yam 
dhumena saho "rdhva utkrdmati. 2. tasya hdi ’tasya rtavo dvdra- 
pas tebhyo hai tena prabruvita. 

vicaksanadd rtavo reta abhrtam 
ardhamdsyam" prasutat'® pitrydvatah. 

tam ma pumsi kartary erayadhvam'* 
pumsah kartur® mdtary dsisikta** 

sa upajaya” upajdyamdadno 
dvadagena trayodagopomasah. 





14, %B.C.-e. *%A. tatamw; B. C. tam. ‘4A. inserts ka; B. kah. 
5 A. ka (lacuna) nim. 6 -e, 7B. sambhardghdad. 8 A. -an. 
* All MSS. have the sandhi prdnd ‘gre. '° A. prdkd. "A. B. bha. 
12 A. B. ve. 8 B.C. arku. 4B. ’ran. 

4s For hdi ’va A.B. have he yatta; C. hdi dvd. 16 A. kucasta. 

1 A, addhamdsam ; B.C. arddhyamdsam. 8 C, -stit-; B. -tdva. 

9 A, or-. 20 All MSS. karttar. *1 B.C, -tas. 

* The sandhi in all MSS. is -jdyo ’pa-. 
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sam' tad vide. prati tad vide. hanta ha ”gatam® ma’ rtavo 
‘mrtam* dnayadhvam iti. 3. tam ha rtava dnayante yathad vidvan 
avidvdisam® yathd janann® ajdnantam’ evam hai ’nam rtava 
dnayante. tam hd ’tyarjayante.’ 4. sa hdi’tam dgacchati tapan- 
tam. 5. tam® hd "gatam prechati kas tvam asi ’ti. sa yo ha 
namnd vad gotrena vd prabrite tam ha ”*ha yas te ‘yam mayy adtma 
*bhiid esa te sa iti. 6. tasmin hd *tman pratipattam rtavas” saim- 
paldyya padgrhitam apakarsanti. tasya ha *hordtre lokam dpnu- 
tah. 7. tasmd u hdi ’tena prabruvita" ko ‘ham asmi suvas tvam. 
sa tvdi svargyam svar agdm iti. 8. ko ha vai prajdpatir atha 
hai ’vamvid eva suvargah. sa hi suvar gacchati. 9. tam hd *ha 
yas tvam asi so ‘ham asmi yo ‘ham asmi sa tvam asy ehi ’ti. 10. 
sa etam eva sukrtarasam™ apyeti. tasya putrad dadyam upayanti 
pitaras sddhukrtyadm. sa hdi’vam vidvan dvydtma dvidaya ekat- 
mda hai ’vdi ’kaddya etad avidvdn agnihotram juhoti. 

17. 1. ** Verily there are two wombs, the one the divine womb, the 
other the human womb; and, indeed, there are two worlds also, 
the one the divine world, the other the human world. 2. What 
this human womb is, that is the human world. That is the secret 
part of woman; from thence progeny is born. 3. Therefore one 
should desire an excellent wife [thinking :] ‘ Let an excellent (sec- 
ond) self of me come into existence.’ And therefore one should 
seek to guard! one’s wife [thinking:] ‘Lest in my womb, in my 
world another (self) come into existence.’ 4. Verily of him being 
about to come into existence the breaths enter first ; then the seed 
is emitted. He returns these breaths (to the?) spaces ; and therefore 
of its being similar seed, whichever kind it (the seed) may be, such a 
one is born. 5. Thus also this divine womb is the divine world. 
What the dhavaniya [-fire] is, that indeed is the divine womb, the 
divine world. Therefore who should make oblation in the garha- 
patya [-fire], of him they would think: ‘He maketh him there.’ 
6. In that he makes oblation, in that he does good, he thereby 
emits the self into this divine womb. That self of his comes into 
existence in yonder sun. He knowing thus has two selves, two 
wombs; verily one self, one womb has he who does not know 
this. 7. If from this world one knowing thus departs— 

18. 1. —his breath goes up first. That explains to the gods: so 
much good was done by him, so much evil. Then along with the 





' All MSS. saman. ? B.C, only m. 

3 All MSS. md; C. inserts ’dya. + A.B. mrta. 5 All MSS. vid-. 

5 A, janan; B.C. -n. *So A; B.C. jan-. 

° A. tyajajyayantes ; C. tysarjjayante. 

* For the next few lines C. is utterly corrupt and I have not noted 


the 


10 


13 


not 


var. lect. (cf. JAOS. xvi. 239). 

A. tavas. 1 A, -brav-. 2 A. samk-. 

The usual meaning of the desiderative of 4 gup, viz., ‘avoid,’ does 
fit here. 
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smoke he goes up. 2. Of this same one the seasons are door- 
keepers. To them he should make answer thus: ‘O Seasons, from 
the illustrious one seed hath been brought hither, the half-monthly 
(seed) from the begotten one, from him who is connected with the 
Fathers. Make me, as such, arise in a man as the maker. From 
the man as the maker pour (me) into the mother. As such am I 
reborn, being born anew, through the twelvefold one as the 
thirteenth, intercalary month. Of this am I aware; this have I 
ascertained. Come, ye seasons, lead me the immortal who have 
come.’ 8. Him the seasons lead. As one who knows one who does 
not know, as one who understands one who does not understand 
even so the seasons lead him. They bring him across. 4. He 
approaches him who burns. 5. Him', having come, he asks: 
‘Who art thou? When he announces himself either by his [per- 
sonal] name or by his family [name], he says to him: ‘This self 
of thee that hath been in me that same is thine.’ 6. Him having 
hastened into this self, when’ about to escape the seasons grasping 
his foot, drag away. Of him day and night obtain the world. 7. 
To him he should make answer thus: ‘ Who (ka) am I, heaven art 
thou. Assuch I havegone to thee, the heavenly heaven.’ 8. Verily 
Prajapati is who (ka), and he who knows thus is heaven-going. 
For he goes to heaven. 9. He says to him: ‘ Who thou art, that 
one am I; who I am, that one art thou; come! 10. He 
approaches this sap of good deeds. His sons enter upon the inheri- 
tance, the Fathers upon good conduct. One knowing thus offers 
the agnihotra having two selves, two inheritances; he who does 
not know thus (offers it) having one self, one inheritance.” 

I now proceed to take up single points in order. 

JB. 1. 49. 9. The conjecture rttindm is based on the vocatives and 
nominative rtavah which follow in 50. 1, 2. and JB. i. 18. 2 rtavo 
dvarapah. 

50. 1. In constituting the text of the stanza I have kept as closely 
as possible to the MS. reading. Accordingly ardhamdsyam’ in verse 
2 must be taken as qualifying retas ; the Kaus. Up. has paificadacat 
instead.—prasutdt is taken in the active sense (‘zeugend’) by 
Boehtlingk, for which AV. xii. 1. 62 is cited in PW. Though the 
active seems to be favored in this latter passage by the context, 
Bloomfield translates it there as past ptcp. The passage here is too 
obscure to admit of a definite conclusion. There may be a pun be- 
tween 4su ‘press’ and 4/su ‘beget.’—vicaksana as epithet of the 
soma is common in RV. The explanation of the Brahmana does not 
favor Deussen’s interpretation of pitrydvatah as neuter sing.—In 
verse 3 Deussen conjectures dirayadhvam, but the context seems to 





1 $$ 5 ff. are identical with JUB. iii. 14. 1 (cf. JAOS. xvi. 173 and 239). 

? Cf. Roth’s emendation of JUB. iii. 14. 2 in the Proceedings of April 
1895 (= Journal xvii. p. cexliii). 

’ sy from s is a very slight change in this alphabet. 
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me to favor imperatives.—In verse 4 Kaus. Up. reads pumsdé kartra., 
—I have hesitatingly accepted the reading dsisikta. If this reading 
is correct, it might be taken as a perfect imperative (Whitney, § 813), 
or as an imperative of a reduplicated aorist without thematic vowel 
(Whitney, § 867) and with irregular reduplication after analogy of 
the reduplicating presents ; for the grammarians demand asisicat 
(Whitney, Verb-Forms ysic.)' The sandhi at 50. 1 and the reading 
of B.C, at 18. 2 (-tas) pointing toa past ptcp. (in which case a change 
to mdtary (read -i) dsiktah becomes necessary) may be merely an 
attempt to correct an unintelligible form.—By reading upajdya in 
verse 5 for jaya of the Kaus. Up. the metre is restored.—In verse 6 
even the two JB. versions differ, the one reading trayodacena dva- 
dacgopamdsah, the other dvddacgena trayodagopamdsah, while Kaus. 
Up. has dvddagatrayodaga upamdso® dvddacgatrayodagena pitra. 
The first reading seems to me the easiest, viz. ‘I come into exist- 
ence through (the year of) thirteen months as the (intercalary) 
month added to the twelfth (month).’—sam tad vide etc. bears 
out one of the most brilliant emendations of Boehtlingk. 

2. The change to avidvdisam and ajdnantam seemed to be de- 
manded by the sense. 

3. manojavasah i. e. Yamasya, as at VS. v. 11 manojavas tva 
pitrbhir daksinatah patu with the Commentator. 

5. Cf. Journal, xviii. 46; no. xi. 1. for a parallel passage from the 


Catyaiyana Brahmana. 





Ili. Indrasya kilbisani. 

§ 1. When Indra, in consequence of the guilt incurred through 
the murder of Vigvariipa and Vrtra, has fled from heaven, the 
gods choose Nahusa as Indra’s successor. But intoxicated with 
his newly acquired power, the latter gives himself up to carnal 
pleasures, and even lusts after Indra’s wife Gaci. And when the 
gods attempt to dissuade him from his evil plans by expatiating 
on the sinfulness of his acts, he justifies himself by a reference to 
Indra’s record (MBh. v. 11. 4ff.): 


evam ukto na jagraha tad vacah kamamohitah. 

atha devan uvace ’dam indram prati suradhipah: 
ahalya dharsitaé pirvam rsipatni yagasvini 

jivato bhartur indrena. sa vah kim na nivaritah. 

bahini ca nrgansani krtani ’ndrena vai pura 
vaidharmydny upadhag cai’va, sa vah kim na nivaritah. 


“Thus addressed (by the gods), he, blinded by passion, did not 
take to heart their words. But the great lord of the gods spoke 








' Deussen takes it as indicat. of the aorist, changing to dsisikta. 
2 Var. lect. dvddacatrayodacgo maso. 
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thus to the gods with reference to Indra: ‘While her husband 
was yet alive, Ahalyai the renowned wife of a rsi, was formerly 
ravished by Indra. Why did you not restrain him? And many 
deeds were formerly committed by Indra, harmful to men and 
unrighteous, besides deceitful tricks. Why did you not restrain 
him?’” Again MBh. xiii. 40f. relates at great length the pre- 
cautions which the rsi Devagarman must take in order to protect 
during his absence his wife Ruci against Indra, puramdaram ca 
janite parastrikamacarinam ; and Devagarman’s faithful pupil 
Vipula taunts Indra (41. 20) in the most scathing terms with his 
former experience when he suffered for a similar attempt on 
Ahalyai. Similar references to Indra’s immorality are not rare 
in the epic (cf. Holtzmann, ZDMG. xxxii. 293f.). Nor must 
these traits in Indra’s character be regarded as late developments 
of a degenerating mythology. There is ample proof that they go 
back to the Brihmana period, and evidence that they antedate 
even this. If the Vedic hymns offer but little material of this 
kind, this fact is simply due to the character of these poems. 
They are invocations and songs of praise—nahi nv dsya mahi- 
madnam indriydm svar grndnta danagih (RV. viii. 3. 13)— 
in which allusions of this sort would be manifestly out of place. 
An argumentum ex silentio would therefore here be patently 
wrong.’ Although Bharadvija calls Indra ddroghavdca (RV. vi. 
22. 2), the Vedic poets were certainly not ignorant of such exam- 
ples of Indra’s bad faith as Ludwig* and Bloomfield* have col- 
lected. It seems evident that such legends as these form the 
background for an occasional general allusion to Indra’s fickleness 
like RV. vi. 47.16; 17... anydm-anyam atineniydmdnah... 
para parvesam sakhyd vrnakti vitdrturano dparebhir eti,’ “wont 


! The very fact that the hymns so frequently mention Indra’s indul- 
gence in soma (e. g. RV. vii. 22. 2, yds te mado yijya¢g carur dsti yéna 
ortrani haryagva hdisi sé tvam indra prabhivaso mamattu ; viii. 32. 
28, yo vicvdny abhi vrata sbmasya mdde dndhasah indro devésu cetati ; 
viii. 15. 4, tam te mddam grnimasi, etc.) is to my mind conclusive evi- 
dence that it was not regarded by the poets as ‘ drunkenness,’ or in any 
way blameworthy, mdde hi sma dadati nah (RV. viii. 1. 21). 

? Commentary, vol. vi, p. 202, s. v. ‘ wortbruch Indra’s’ and ‘adroha.’ 

® Bloomfield, JAOS. xv. 161, AJPh. xvii. 433, and Atharva Translation, 
SBE. xlii. 522. 

* Cf. the close parallel in Goethe’s Iphigenie, vss. 1754 ff., Es wenden 
die Herrscher | Ihr segnendes Auge | Von ganzen Geschlechtern | Und 
meiden im Enkel | Die eh’mals geliebten | Still redenden Zige | Des 
Ahnherrn zu sehn. 
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to help on now the one now the other... he turneth away from 
his old friends and, changing,’ goeth with new ones.” 

On the other hand Indra’s sensuality is amply exemplified in 
the legend of Dirghajihvi (MS. iii. 10. 6; AB. ii. 22. 10; TMB. 
xiii. 6. 9, 10; JB. i. 161-163; Schol. to Panini iv. 1. 59),? and the 
similar story at KB, xxiii. 4 with its parallel Kath. xiii. 5 (Weber, 
Ind. Stud. iii, 479 note; v. 453), which latter is connected by 
Weber (Jnd. Stud. v. 249) and Bloomfield (SBE. xlii. 547) with 
AV. vii. 38. 2. The antiquity of the Ahalya story (of which 
the epic is so fond) is assured by the reference to it in the 
subrahmany4d formula,* Equally old is the motif of Kath. xiii. 5. 
As Indra there lives disguised as a woman among the Asuris, so 
he lives in female shape in Vrsanagva’s family (cf. JAOS. xviii. p. 
34). In the Rigveda itself Indra’s epithet séhasramuska clearly 
belongs here, and is illustrated by Sfiyana (on RV. vi. 46. 3)* by 
this citation from the Kausitakins : ‘yam kai ca striyam sam- 
bhavann indro bhogalolupataya svagarire parvani-parvani 
cephan sasarja.’° 

§ 2. Aside however from these and other occasional references, 
there are in the Brahmanas a number of parallel passages in which 
a formal indictment, as it were, is drawn up against Indra. The 
type of these is AB. vii. 28, yatre ’ndram devatah paryavrijan 
visvaripam tvdastrum abhyamansta vrtram astrta 
yatin sdlavrkebhyah pradadd arurmaghdan avadhid 
brhaspateh pratyavadhid iti tatre ’ndrah somapithena 
vyardhyata, etc.; “ When the gods shunned Indra, saying : ‘ He 
hath intrigued against Vicgvaripa, Tvastr’s son; he hath slain 
Vrtra ; he hath given the Yatis to the silivrka-wolves; he hath 
killed the Arurmaghas ; he hath interrupted Brhaspati,’ then was 
Indra excluded from the soma-draught.” A similar list of mis- 
deeds is boastingly enumerated by Indra himself at Kaus. Up. iii. 
1, trigirsidnam tvdstram ahanam arunmukhdan yatin sdlavrke- 
bhyah prayaccham bahvih sandha atikramya divi prahladiydan 








1 vitdrturdnah = vitarturdm, RV. i. 102. 2. 

2 A fuller treatment of this will appear elsewhere. 

3 Cf. Weber, Sitzwngsberichte d. Berliner Akad., 1887, ii. p. 903f.; and 
the JB. text published in this Journal, vol. xviii. p. 34 ff. 

4 At RV. viii. 19. 32 he takes muskdni = tejansi, but apparently for no 
other reason than that the epithet there appears in an Agni-hymn. 

5 Cf. also Geldner, Ved. Stud. ii. 38 (on RV. x. 86. 9) on Indra’s marital 


relations. 
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atrnam aham antarikse pauloman prthivyam kdlakanjan ;* “1 
killed the three-headed son of Tvastr; I gave the Arunmukhas, 
the Yatis to the silivrka-wolves ; transgressing many a covenant 
I smote in heaven the Prahlidiyas, in the atmosphere the Paiulo- 
mas, on earth the Kilakafijas” ; and at least two counts are given 
in Qankh. OS. xiv. 50. 1-2, indro vdi trigirsinam tvastram 
ahanat. arunmukhin yatin sdlavrkebhyah prdayacchat. tan 
sarvani bhitany abhyakrogan ; “Indra killed the three-headed 
son of Tvastr, he gave the Arunmukhas, the Yatis to the silivrka- 
wolves. At him all creatures were wroth.” 

To these must now be added the chapters from the JB. which 
I subjoin. 

JB. ii. 184 indram vai bhitani paryacaksata trigirsanam’ 
tvastram avadhid yatin sdlavrkebhyal’® pradad arurmukhan‘ 
avadhid brhaspateh pratyavadhit samdham samhitam atitya 
namucer dsurasya girah prachditsid iti. etebhyo devakilbisebhyas® 
sa ha@’ranya eva cacara’nabhyavayan devan. sau ha devan uvdca 
yajayata me ti. neti ho ’cur eta vai tvaya samdha atita etani 
devakilbisani® krtani na tva yajayisyama iti. atho’ ha ’sya ’gnir 
eva sakhitama® iva "sa. devesu sa u had’gnim uvadca tvam ma 
yajaye ’ti. tathe ti ho vaca sa vai nu tam devesv icchami’ yena 
tua saha ydjayeyam iti. sa ha tam devesu na viveda yendi ’nam 
saha ’ydjayisyat. sa ho ’vdca na” vai nu" tam devesu vindami 
yena tva saha ydjayeyam iti. tam vdi ma tvam eva ydjaye ti. 
tathe °ti. so ‘gnir” dtmandi ’vd "rdhyata.” tam agnistutam 
atanuta, tendi nam aydjayat. tasya sadyas sarvam papmanam™ 
niradahat. sa yatha *hir ahicchavydi nirmucyeta yatha munjad”* 
isikam™ vivrhed evam eva sarvasmat papmano niramucyata, sa 
eso ‘pahatapdpmd tapaty esa ha vad indrah.” sa ya uktoktas** 
sydd yo ‘bhyadkhydayeta sa etena yajeta. sadyo” hai ’vd ‘sya 
sarvam papminam™ nirdahati® sa yatha ’hir ahicchavydi nir- 
mucyeta yatha mufjad isikam vivrhed evam eva sarvasmdt pdp- 
mano nirmucyate. 





‘B. C. and Sayana on RV. v. 34. 4 kdlakdfijyan; D. kdlakdfijdn ; F. 
kdlakdfijyan. 

> All MSS. -cisndnam. *D. sdl-. +A. arirjakhdin. * All MSS. -kitbis-. 

* All MSS. -kitb-; D.-bisnd-. *D.-d. °®A.-ta. * A. acha-. A. ra. 

1 A, na. 2 A. D. -im; H. -ir. 13 A, dtmana eva ddheta ; D. H. 
atmana evé ddhyeta. ™“ A. -pmdn-. ' A. mafi-. ' A. irsvamkdma. 

" A. mmandras. * A. uttottara. ™ All insert ha. 

*” D. papmdnagnin ; hence possibly papmdnam agnir should be read. 

1 All nidadhd. 
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“The creatures condemned Indra, saying: ‘ He hath killed the 
three-headed son of Tvastar, he hath given the Yatis to the 
silivrka-wolves, he hath killed the Arurmukhas, he hath inter- 
rupted’ Brhaspati, transgressing the covenant he had covenanted 
he cut off the head of the Asura Namuci.’ From these sins against 
the gods he walked away into the forest not descending (?)* to the 
gods. He said to the gods: ‘ Perform a sacrifice for me.’ ‘No, 
they said, ‘these agreements thou hast transgressed, thou hast 
committed those sins against the gods. We will not perform a 
sacrifice for thee.’ Now, Agni might have been called his best 
friend ; so among the gods he spoke to Agni: ‘Sacrifice for me.’ 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ but I desire some one among the gods with whom 
I may sacrifice for thee.’ He did not find any one among the 
gods with whom he might have sacrificed for him. He said: ‘I 
cannot find any one among the gods with whom I might sacrifice 
for thee.’ ‘Then do thou alone sacrifice for me.’ ‘Yes.’ Agni 
by himself succeeded. He performed this agnistut. With that he 
sacrificed for him. With it he at once burnt away all his (Indra’s) 
evil. As a serpent would get rid of its skin, as one would pull 
the blade of the reed-grass out of the sheath, even so he got rid 
of all his evil. He burns having cast off all evil. For this is 
Indra. If one should be much talked about,‘ if they should 


reproach him, he should sacrifice with this (agnistut). At once 
he burns off all his evil. As a serpent would get rid of its skin, 
as one would pull a blade of reed-grass out of the sheath, even so 
he gets rid of all evil.” 

Probably Siyana is quite right in connecting RV. v. 34. 4, 





1 brhaspater avadhit = brhaspater vadcam avadhit, cf. AB. vi. 33. 4, 
alaso ‘bhiir yo me vacam avadhih. The Commentator on AB. vii. 28 
glosses : svaguror brhaspater vakyanmh svakiyena vakyena pratyavadhit. 
so ‘yam pratighdto na yuktah tathd cd ’pastambah smarati: vakyena 
vakyasya pratighdtam dcdryasya varjayec chreyasdm ce ’ti. It is ‘inter- 
rupt’ rather than ‘ contradict.’ 

2 Professor Bloomfield suggests anubhdvayan as a possible conjecture. 

’ For the comparisons cf. JB. 1. 9, sa yatha ’hir ahicchavydi nirmuc- 
yeta yatha muiijad isikan vivrhed evam eva sarvasmat papmano nirmuc- 
yate ya evan vidvdn agnihotram juhoti ; Kath. Up. ii. 6. 17, atigusta- 
madtrah puruso ‘ntardtmd | sada jandnadm hrdaye samnivistah | tath 
svdc chariradt pravrhet | mutijdd ive ‘sikdm dhdiryena ; BAU (ed. Boht- 
lingk) iv. 4. 10, tad yathd ‘hinirvlayani valmike mrté pratyastd gayitdi 
’vam eve ’dam gariram gete (= CB. xiv. 7. 2. 10). 

4 vac in the bad sense of nid, cf. RV. vii. 81. 5, m& no nidé ca vaktave 
‘ryo randhir drdvne. 
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ydsya "vadhit pitdram ydsya matdram 
yasya gakré bhrataram na ’ta isate 

véti dv asya prayata yatamkaré 
nd kilbisadd isate vasva akarah, 


with the Brahmana stories just quoted. The thought is clear : 
The Valiant One does not flee even from him whose father or 
mother or brother he has slain; even of one thus offended he 
demands offerings ; nay even from guilt does the Collector of 
Wealth not shrink. Siyana glosses: kilbisdt pitradivadhayuk- 
tan' ne "sate na calati na bibheti va. indrasyad ’stotrnam hatir 
indro yatin sdlavrkebhyah prayacchad antarikse’ pdulomdan 
prthivyam kalakdiijyan arunmukhan yatin salavrkebhyah pra- 
yaccham ityadi grutisu prasiddha, 

§ 3. Of the legends referred to in the above indictment, that 
of the Yatis is frequently and variously related in the Brihmanas. 
Most of the passages have already been collected by Weber in his 
note on AV. ii. 27. 5 (Ind. Stud. xiii. 191) viz. AB. vii. 28; TS. 
vi. 2. 7.5; TMB. viii. 1. 4; xiii. 4.165; xiv. 11. 28; xviii. 1. 9; 
xix. 4.7; Kath. vili. 5; xi. 10; xxv. 63; xxxvi. 7 (in Ind. Stud. 
ili. 465) Caikh. OS. xiv. 50. 2. To these may be added TS. ii. 4. 
9.2; MS. i. 10. 12, p. 152; and JB. i. 185 which runs as follows : 

traikakubham annadyakamah kurvita. indro yatin sdlavrkebh- 


yah prayacchat.’ tesam* adyamanandm trayah kumarah* pary- 
acgisyanta rayovdjah prthuragmir’ brhadgirih. ta‘ indram astuvan. 
tin’ abravit kimkama ma kumards stuthe® ’ti.’ bibhrhy eva no 
maghavann' ity abruvan. tan antara ’nsayor adhydsyata, ta asya 
tisrah kakubho ‘lambanta. ime vai lokds saha santas tredha 
vydyan.” tans tredha” ’nnaddyam anuvydit. tau esam trayanam 
lokanam tisrah'* kakubho ‘nnadyam*™ alambanta.”* sa diksatai’* 


"sam ced vai trayanam lokanam tisrah kakubho‘nnaddyam”™ ava- 


rundhiya” tene mds tisrah kakubho ‘pahareye™ ’ti. sa” etat... 





1 Cf. RV. iv. 18. 12, kas temdtdram vidhdvam acakrat; Pischel, Ved. 
Stud. ii. 51. 

* He quotes here (evidently from memory, hence the transposition) 
the passage Kaus. Up. iii. 1. 

°C. prageisd. *C. om. °C. kdm-. °° A. prathuragmi ; C. prathar- 
agmi. *A,tdr. *C. stusethari. *C. mavya-. ™ C. ’msamyor. 

1A, vadyans. * A. tresi; C. tredhdyd. “C.om. '* C. rnddyakdmam., 

16 A. avélamb-.  C. dikrte. '' A. avdrundha. * A. avdharata. 

'® This whole sentence to ‘pdharata is wanting in A. 





“ae 
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cyaktend’ *stuta tendi ’sam trayanadm lokandm tisrah kakubho 
‘nnadyam avdrundhata’® tene’ ’mds tisrah kakubho ‘pdaharata. 
tad yad esam trayanam lokanam tisrah kakubho ‘nnadyam ava- 
rundhata’® |tat| traikakubhasya traikakubhatvam.’ tad etad 
annidyasya ’varuddhisima.’ ava’nnadyam runddhe® ‘nnaddya- 
gresthas svdndam bhavati ya evam veda. 

186. dindriyam va etat sama. dindratreah.’ dindrasama.,” 
indra iti nidhanam bhavati. trint purusa” indriyany atma 
prajah pagavah, tdny evdi ’tenad ’tman™ parigrhnite. tan abravit 
kimkimo va" ekah kimkama ekah“ kimkama™ eka iti. so 
‘bravid rayovdjah pagukamo” ‘ham asmi ’ti. tasmai ilam pra- 
yacchat. pagavo va ila. atha ’bravit prthuragmih ksatrakamo 
tham asmi °ti. tasmai ksatram’ prayacchat. sa eva prthur" 
vdinyah, atha *bravid brhadgirir” annadyakamo ‘ham asmi ’ti. 
tasma atha kamam prayacchat. 

“He who desires food should use the trdikakubha-sdman. 
Indra gave the Yatis over to the silivrka-wolves. While they 
were being eaten, three boys were left, Riyovija, Prthuragmi, 
and Brhadgiri. They praised Indra. He said to them: ‘ With 
what wish, O boys, do you praise me?’ ‘Support us, O Bounte- 
ous one,’ they said. He threw them over his shoulders. They 
clung to his three points.’* Verily these worlds which had 
been together separated in three parts. In connection with 
these [worlds] food also separated in three parts. And they 
clung to the three points of these worlds, to food. He consid- 
ered: ‘If I should obtain the three points of these three worlds, 
food, I should thereby carry off these three points.’ He thus 
praised with the... ¢yakta-[siman]. With it he obtained the 
three points of these three worlds, food ; with it he carried off 
these three points. Because he obtained the three points of these 
three worlds, food, that is the reason for calling it the trdikaku- 
bha-[siman]|. That same is the sdman for the obtainment of 





'C, eta (space) cyak-. * C. avaruidhiyate. *C. tend. *C. harata. 


5 A.C, avdr-. °C. trekakubhahtvam. 
1A. varuddhissa-; C. varundhisa-. 8 A. avarundhe. 
° A. dindrir iti ca; C. dindritreah. 0 C, dindrdm s-. 


1C, pustapusa. ” A. smdtman. “C.vah. “C.om. "© A. pagvak-. 

°C, ksetra-. 1 A. prathar ; C. prathur. 18 C, -giram. 

'* This, and what follows it not quite clear tome. The Commentator 
to TMB. viii. 1. 4. glosses the parallel passage by svakakupsv adhini- 
dhaya. 
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food. He obtains food, he excels his own (people) in food who 
knows thus, 

186. And this sdman also pertains to the powers (indriya). 
It is Indra’s triplet. It is Indra’s saman. Its nidhana is ‘ Indra.’ 
There are three powers in man: the self, offspring, cattle. These 
same he thereby encompasses within himself. He said to them: 
‘What does the first wish? what the second? what the third?’ 
tayovaja said: ‘I desire cattle.’ He gave to him the i4, For 
the id is cattle. Again Prthuragmi said: ‘I desire nobility.’ 
He gave to him nobility. He is Prthu Vainya. Again Brhadgiri 
said: ‘I desire food.’ He gave him his wish.” 

This is clearly an elaboration of the legend in TMB. xiii. 4, 16 
(and also very briefly told at viii. 1. 4.), indro yatin sdlavrkebhyah 
prayacchat. tesam traya udagisyanta prthuragmir brhadgiri rayo- 
vajah. te ‘bruvan ko na iman putran bharisyati "ti. aham iti 
"ndro ‘bravit. tan adhinidhaya’ paricary acarad’® vardhayans 
tin vardhayitva *bravit kumaraka varain ornidhvam iti. ksatram 
mahyam ity abravit prthuragmih., tasma etena parthuragmena® 
ksatram prayacchat., ksatrakama etena* stuvita ksatrasye va sya 
prakago bhavati. brahmavarcasam mahyam ity abravid brhad- 
girth. tasma etena barhadgirena’ brahmavarcasam prayacchat. 
brahmavarcasakama etena stuvita brahmavarcasi bhavati. pagiin 
mahyam ity abravid rayovdajah, tasma etena rayovdjiyena’® pagin 
prayacchat. pagukama etena sturita pacguman bhavati. 

The shorter passage (viii. 1. 4) introduces the story exactly 
like the longer versions just quoted. But after aham ifi ’ndro 
‘bravit it continues: tans trikakub adhinidhay4 ‘carat. sa etat 
sama "pagyat. yat trikakub apacyat tasmat traikakubham. The 
Commentator glosses: trikakup by tryucchritapradeca dsan 
svakakupsvy adhinidhaya ; which is quite similar to Sayana’s 
explanation of the same word at RV. i. 121. 4, trikakup trisu 


lokesis ’echrita indrah.° 





' Commentary glosses rathe dropya; but it evidently corresponds to 
the antard ’nsayor adhydsyata of the JB. version. 

* The text of the Bibl. Indica reads paricdryy acaran ; but a 3d pers. 
sing. is wanted. Its force is that of an auxiliary with the participle 
following, cf. Delbriick, Altind. Synt. p. 390. The Comment. has: 
vardhayan posayan, paryacaran (!) paricaryam krtadvadn, evam var- 
dhayitvad punar abravit ; where paryacaran clearly stands for -at. 

> Comm. supplies simnd. 

* Comm. supplies parthurdgmena brahmasamna. 

‘ Elsewhere he usually glosses kakubh by dig. 











The Buddhistic technical terms updddna and upddisesa.—By 
ArtTaur Onoxen Lovesoy, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


THE meaning of the word updaddna, the ninth niddna in 
the paticca-samuppada, and of the kindred wpddi-, has been 
much discussed, without any altogether satisfactory and univer- 
sally accepted result. Yet for the interpretation of the philo- 
sophical system of Buddhism it is of considerable consequence 
that both terms should be correctly understood; for the first is 
a pivotal link in the celebrated formula of causation which the 
legend represents as the third and crowning insight gained by 
the Buddha on the Night of Enlightenment, and the second is 
intimately connected with that subject of interminable contro- 
versy, Nirvina. Of updadddana, in particular, a distinguished scholar 
has lately put forward a singular misinterpretation, which results 
in a mistaken view of the whole causation-formula, and thereby 
in a misconception of some of the essential parts of Buddhist 
psychology. By an examination of the use of these words in 
the Pitakas, it seems to me not impossible to establish their mean- 
ing somewhat more definitely and coherently than has hitherto 
been done, and thus to throw some light upon the notorious 
obscurities of the paticca-samuppdda. A preliminary study 
directed to this end is here offered. 

I. The word updddna is ordinarily translated “ attachment,” 
or “clinging to existence,” a meaning which its etymology nat- 
urally suggests, and which is definitely assigned to it by Buddha- 
ghosa.’ This signification is commonly regarded as indicating 
that the ninth link of the paticca-samuppdda is virtually a repe- 
tition of the eighth, tanhad ; so Mr. Warren,’ “the relation of 
desire to attachment is that of identity.” Some late Buddhist 
commentators, however, who are followed by Burnouf,’ define 
upadana in strictly physical terms as “the conception of the 
embryo.” Finally, M. Senart, in his paper “ Apropos de la 








1 Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 189. 
? JAOS. vol. xvi. p. xxvii. 
3 Introduction, p. 475. 
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théorie bouddhique des douze nidinas,” has lately propounded 
a third and surprising view of the matter, which he bases upon 
the frequent use of the compound updddnakkhandha. M. Senart 
holds that uwpdddana is only an abbreviated expression for this 
compound ; in other words, that it is a collective designation for 
the five skandhas. “ Updddna, plusieurs textes le démontrent, 
n’est qu’une réduction pour upddanaskandhas, ou, plus compléte- 
ment, pafica updddanaskandhas. Ces skandhas sont compris en 
bloc sous le chef d’ updddana.” Childers’s translation of updada- 
nakkhandha, “the skandhas which have their roots in updddana,” 
M. Senart declares to be wholly arbitrary. Since, however, the 
tive skandhas already appear, more or less distinctly, in the 
second, third, fourth, sixth, and seventh terms of the paticca- 
samuppada, this interpretation makes it necessary to regard the 
formula as extremely repetitious ; and from this supposed repeti- 
tiousness M. Senart draws his principal argument for the deriva- 
tive, composite, and practically meaningless character of the 
formula as a whole. But both premises and conclusion are, I 
believe, entirely erroneous. 

The identification of updddana with upddanakkhandha seems 
to be so altogether groundless that only the eminence of the 
authority by whom it is made can justify any serious criticism of 
it. Out of the four passages cited by M. Senart in proof of it, 
the three which I have been able to consult prove nothing 
remotely like the interpretation which they are intended to sub- 
stantiate. The first two are merely different versions of a fami- 
liar passage in the Dhamma-cakkappavattana Sutta.* Here, in 
the exposition of the first Noble Truth, it is said, samkhittena 
pane’ upadanakkhandhapi dukkha, “in short, the five updddana- 
skandhas are painful.” This text, of course, throws no light 
whatever upon the relation of the two elements in the compound 
word. The remaining passage is a section from the Abhidharma- 
koga-vyakhya given by Burnouf (Jntrod. p. 475). Two alterna- 
tive interpretations are there offered for upddanakkhandha: 
(a) upddanakkhandha = upddana[sambhitah|skandhah, “c’est- 
i-dire les attributs produits par la conception,”—a translation 
identical, so far as the relation of the elements of the compound 





! Mélanges Charles de Harlez, 1896, p. 284. 
? Muhdvagga, i. 6. 19, and Feer, ‘‘ Etudes Bouddhiques,” JA. 1870, i. 


pp. 382, 406. 
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is concerned, with Childers’s ; (b) updddnakkhandha désigne les 
attributs qui sont Vorigine ou la cause de la conception.” In 
short, the commentator of the Abhidharma-koga-vyakhya by no 
means identifies upddadna and upddanakkhandha, but he allows 
the reader to understand by the latter term either “the skandhas 
that are caused by updddna,” or “the skandhas that are the 
causes of upddina” (both interpretations, as we shall see, are 
to be accepted). Thus there appears no evidence for M. Senart’s 
interpretation. On the other hand, that interpretation is directly 
contradicted by numerous passages in the Sutta Pitaka, which 
make both the distinction and the relation between updddna and 
upidanakkhandha sufficiently plain. Thus in Samyutta Nikaya 
22, 48 (ed. Feer, vol. iii. p. 47) we have the following: “ What, O 
monks,” says the Blessed One, “are the five skandhas? What- 
ever form (ripam) there is, past, present, or future, near or far, 
etc.—that is called ripakkhandha.” So of the four other skan- 
dhas. ‘And what are the five updddna-skandhas ? Whatever 
form there is, past, present, or future, near or far, etc., which is 
connected with the dsavas and subject to attachment (updddniya), 
—that, O monks, is called raipupddanakkhandha,.” Here it is 
sufficient to observe that a distinction is obviously made between 
the skandhas as such, and the skandhas as subject to updddana. 
A similar distinction is indicated at Samy. Nik. 22.7 (Feer, iii. p. 
15), where the mind is said to be characterized by updddna in so 
far as it takes any (or all) of the skandhas for a substantive Self. 
This, of course, corresponds strictly to only one of the four 
sorts of updddna ;’ vi«., attavddupaddana ; but the demarcation 
between the several sorts is not in any case a very rigid one. 

It is sufficiently evident, then, that updddina is by no means 
“merely an abbreviation for upaddanakkhandha.” The view 
that has been criticised may, however, serve to remind us that 
there certainly was for Buddhist thought a particularly close con- 
nection of ideas between updddna and the skandhas. It may be 
worth while to attempt to state precisely what this connection 
was ; although the matter seems, indeed, fairly obvious. 

It is just this relation which a great part of the Khandha 
Samyutta (Samy. Nik. 22), is devoted to expounding, at tedious 
length and with a great deal of repetition. To this Samyutta in 
general the reader may be referred. A couple of typical state- 





' Samy. Nik. 12. 7, Feer, iii. p. 3. 
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ments taken from it will suffice for quotation here. From Samy. 
Nik, 22.63: ripam kho bhante upddiyamano baddho Marassa, 
anupadiyamano mutto Papimato, “Through attachment to form 
for the other skandhas] one is bound by Mara, but by non-attach- 
ment one is released from the power of the Sinful One.” From 
Samy. Nik. 22. 121: katame bhikkhave upadaniya dhamma, 
katamam upadanam. Ripam. pe. upddaniyo dhammo, yo tattha 
chandarago, tam tattha upaddanam ; “ What, O monks, are the 
things subject to attachment, and what is attachment? The 
skandhas are the things subject to attachment ; and whatever 
passion and desire exist in connection therewith, that is the attach- 
ment connected with the skandhas.” 

In view of the exposition in the Khandha Samyutta I venture 
to state summarily the signification of updddna and its relation 
to the skandhas as follows : updddna is specifically that result of 
desire which consists in the habitual identification of one’s will 
and interests with the skandhas, i. e. with the conditions of 
ordinary sentient, and especially (Samy. Nik. 35. 110) of physical, 
existence. It is thus, on the one hand, dependent upon the 
skandhas for its source and origin ; but on the other hand, as its 
place in the paticca-samuppdda shows, the existence of upddana 
is what leads directly to the formation of a new combination of 
skandhas in the next succeeding birth. It is this latter side of 
the notion which has given rise to the definition of the word that 
is offered by the Mahayana commentators cited by Burnouf (/. ¢.), 
“the conception of the embryo.” In any given birth, a man’s 
individual existence consists in the aggregation of skandhas which 
has resulted from his wpdddna in a previous birth. The continu- 
ance of these existing skandhas can be in no wise affected by 
anything which he may do in the present life. But he may or 
may not identify his will with, attach his whole being to, these 
existing skandhas; and upon this it will depend whether the 
dissolution of the present group shall be followed by the forma- 
tion of a new one, or not. As distinguished from tanhd, upadana 
seems to be the chronic condition of the will to which the particu- 
lar cravings of desire lead ; the more a man is given over to 
desire, the more his entire existence becomes bound to, and 
dependent upon, the transitory, insubstantial, and worthless con- 
ditions of sentiency and bodily form. An instructive comparison 
can also be drawn between the distinctive significations of 
upddana and karma as causes of rebirth. The word karma came 
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to Buddhism with a long history behind it, and with its own set 
of moral ideas which had grown up around it. The morality to 
which it referred was simply the ordinary morality of social and 
religious propriety; the rewards which it implied were merely 
the blessings of rebirth in a more desirable state of existence,— 
in one of the heavens, in a wealthy family, or the like. This 
morality and this system of rewards Buddhism retained ; but it 
added thereto a wholly new conception, namely, that of absolutely 
passionless, motiveless action; and a new summum bonum, 
namely, the cessation of rebirth altogether and the attainment of 
Nirvana. For the general idea of the influence of moral causes 
in affecting future destiny, Buddhism adopted the old word, 
karma, But the pre-philosophical doctrine of karma apparently 
took the necessity of rebirth in some form or other as a matter of 
course. Since, therefore, the Buddhistic conception asserted the 
possibility of putting an end to rebirth, it implied that rebirth 
simply as such, apart from its particular form, must also have a 
cause; and for this special cause of rebirth per se, the name 
updddna was used. It will, then, usually be found, I think, that 
for the general notion of moral causation the word karma is em- 
ployed ; but that, when there is occasion to distinguish between 
the old sort of virtue and its reward, which Buddhism accepted, 
and the new sort, which Buddhism propounded, there is a clear 
difference of usage between the two expressions. Karma, in this 
special sense, is the cause of the particular condition in which a 
man is reborn,’ while updddna is the cause of the fact of rebirth 
in itself.2 Thus a man who has not entered the Paths, and so 
has not begun to extinguish wpdddna at all, is still capable of 
creating for himself good rather than bad karma. If this general 
distinction be borne in mind, it will, I think, make the paticea- 
samuppdda seem rather more significant and intelligible than it 
would otherwise appear. The formula, though not expressing 
strict temporal sequence, falls broadly into three parts, the first 
(links 1-2) referring more particularly to past existences; the 
second (3-9), to the present existence ; and the third (10-12), to 
future existences. The first section begins with Ignorance (i. e., 
of the Buddhist Dharma), and ends with samkhdrd, which are 





1 Cf. Samy. Nik. 8. 2, tr. Warren, B. in T. p. 226, and Milinda Patiha, 


p. 65. 11. 
? Cf. the passages cited above, and MP. p. 82. 12. 
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equivalent to karma in its more general sense ; what is asserted 
is that those who have never known the truth revealed by the 
Enlightened One have of necessity been subject to the law of 
karmic causation, and so to rebirth ; this is, so to say, the pre- 
Buddhistic era, and therefore the pre-Buddhistic term is used for 
the cause which carries the sequence over into the next stage. 
But the “ present” existence of the second section is character- 
istically an existence described with reference to the special 
doctrine of Buddhism ; the being who is in this stage, is, as it 
were, conceived as potentially acquainted with the saving truth 
of the impermanence of all composite things and the worthless- 
ness of all skandha-existence; and consequently the cause and 
transitional link at the end of the section (9), which, if it be not 
extinguished and salvation be not gained, will lead to repeated 
birth after death, is here spoken of, not simply as karma, but as 
the peculiar cause of rebirth itself, which has been discovered by 
the Buddha,—i. e., as upddana. The indeterminate future exist- 
ences of the third stage are briefly summarized under the ordinary 
colloquial expressions for the great termini of human life,—dhava, 
jati, jaramarana,—and the sorrow inevitably connected therewith. 

From this point of view the whole formula of causation be- 
comes, I think, reasonably intelligible, and the value traditionally 
assigned to it can be understood. ‘To conceive, as M. Senart does, 
that the paticca-samuppdda is a virtually meaningless affair 
of shreds and patches, is to go a long way towards missing the 
point of certain of the most interesting and essential doctrines of 
Buddhism. In spite of a considerable residue of obscurity, the 
formula has, in general, a distinguishable meaning and an impor- 
tant one. Buddhism,—I speak throughout, of course, of the 
Buddhism of the Pitakas and of the orthodox commentators,— 
is essentially a system of spiritual discipline based, not upon a 
metaphysic, but upon a psychology of sensation. It is this, of 
course, which sharply differentiates it from the other important 
Hindu philosophies, which are highly metaphysical. It seems to 
be difficult for European expounders of Buddhism to keep this 
distinction steadily in mind. There is a tendency to assimilate 
the doctrine to the type of the metaphysical systems.’ Thus one 





‘ A corresponding tendency appears in the interpretation of the prac- 
tical side of the system, to make the essence of the Buddhistic concep- 
tion of virtue lie in ‘*‘ union,—the sense of oneness with all that is,” 
etc., while sorrow and evil are ‘‘in fact the result of the effort of the 
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of those who have done most to advance Buddhistic studies has 
been led to lend his weighty sanction to an unfortunate suggestion 
of Mr. Waddell’s' for the interpretation of the very first of the 
niddnas ; the suggestion, namely, that the Ignorance there 
referred to is “an Ignorant Unconscious Will to Live, identical 
with what is now generally known to occidentals as Hartmann’s 
Absolute.” But this, surely, is almost enough to disturb the 
Bhagavat in the quietude of Nirvina. Buddhism knows noth- 
ing of any ontological absolute, and it has a really morbid antip- 
athy to the Unconditioned. The first niddna simply asserts that 
salvation depends ultimately upon a certain theoretical insight ; 
namely, an insight, not into any ultimate truths about the prime 
substance and metaphysical essence either of the universe or of 
man, but into a certain simple psychological analysis of the 
nature and value of human sensation and volition. Now, just 
this analysis is concisely packed into the middle and longest sec- 
tion (3-9) of the paticca-samuppada. The terms used there, 
perhaps even the ideas, are doubtless largely borrowed ones ; 
but the arrangement and application of them is certainly orig- 
inal and characteristic. It is impossible here to attempt to 
review this analysis, and to show how the skandhas are somewhat 
obscurely referred to in the niddnas between 1 and 8. The 
analysis ends with the seventh term of the formula, the com- 
pleted and concrete fact of Sensation, with which, for the first 
time, appear determinations of worth, the pleasure-pain charac- 
teristics.” Hereupon arises the activity of the sensuous will in 
the form of desire and aversion (8); and from this there ensues 
that habitual volitional attitude of updddna which seeks, with 
inevitable failure, to find fixity and a stable satisfaction in what 
is inherently changeful and transitory. The fact of imperma- 


individual to keep separate from the rest of existence.” This, in reality, 
is not an original Buddhistic notion at all, but Vedantic. The spirit 
and tendency of Buddhism is far more p!uralistic than monistic. In 
the sense in which the doctrine recognizes individuality, the individual 
is inherently ‘‘separate from the rest of existence,” and always 
remains so. This separateness consists in the individuation of the 
sequence of karmic causation. Only the substantive permanence, not 
the separateness, of the Self is denied. For Buddhism, so to put it, a 
longitudinal section of existence would show no Ego, but a cross-sec- 
tion at any given moment would show an irresoluble individuation. 

1 Buddhism in Tibet, p. 112. 

? Cf. Milinda Paiiha, p. 60, and Warren, B. in T., p. 135. 
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nence, which is the cause of this failure, is not made explicit in 
the formula itself, but is given in the complementary formula of 
the Three Characteristics, It may almost be said that the paticca- 
samuppdada, properly understood, and the tilakkhana for a com- 
mentary upon its middle section, constitute all the absolutely 
indispensable theoretical impedimenta with which Buddhism bur- 
dens itself. 


II. 


We may now turn to consider briefly the meaning of the 
element upddi- in the compound upddisesa. This compound has 
usually been translated, “having the five skandhas remaining ;” 
and saupddisesa nibbana and anupddisesa nibbdna are rendered 
respectively as the condition of the Arahat before, and his con- 
dition after, the dissolution of the skandhas, i. e. before and 
after his physical death (cf. Childers s. v.). Upddi is thus rep- 
resented to be what M. Senart has taken updddna to be,—a sum- 
mary designation for the skandhas. But upddi (according to 
Childers’s etymology, which is the usually accepted one) is virtu- 
ally the same word as updddna, in a form adapted to composi- 
tion; and we have seen that updddna, at all events, is no more a 
name for the skandhas than ‘hen’ is a name for ‘hen’s-egg.’ It 
is, therefore, surprising, if true, that substantially the same word 
should have two so different meanings. ‘The only hypothesis, I 
think, that has been offered to account for it, is one suggested 
by Professor Rhys Davids: “ A comprehensive name for all the 
skandhas is wpddi, a word derived (in allusion to the name of 
their cause, updddana) from upddd, to grasp.” This, however, 
is an explanation that hardly explains. The improbability of 
such wchange of meaning led Oldenberg to argue, in an admira- 
ble discussion appended to his Buddha (English tr., p. 433), that 
upddisesa has primarily nothing to do with the skandhas, but 
means simply, “having a residue of attachment remaining.” His 
contention is fortified by some citations which come near to 
being conclusive as to the prevailing, though not quite universal, 
usage ; and to these citations those interested may be referred. 
Oldenberg’s view seems, however, to have been pretty commonly 
ignored or rejected by subsequent expositors, who cling rather to 
the theory of Childers. The question is rendered somewhat 
difficult and complicated by the confusing similarity between 
upadi and upadhi, which allows a large chance for scribal errors, 
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and by the uncertain etymology of both these words. The Skt. 
word upddhi is a technical term in the Nyiaya,’ and in the 
Sinkhya,’ where it signifies the elements of phenomenal exist- 
ence. This, according to E. Miller* and J. Dahlmann,‘ is the 
equivalent of the Pali upddi, while Béhtlingk, Childers and Rhys 
Davids derive upddi from upddd, and regard upadhi as the Pili 
representative of Skt. wpddhi. Both derivations seem to be 
etymologically possible ; the meaning of wpddi must therefore be 
settled rather by an examination of its use than by etymological 
arguments. I can only contribute here a few points, relevant 
but not necessarily conclusive, in favor of the view that upddi 
means the same thing as updddna., 

For light upon the original signification of Buddhistic terms 
we naturally turn first to the Sutta Nipita. The word upddisesa 
occurs there in three connections, At p. 135 (ed. Fausbdll), and 
repeatedly in a similar context we have the following: evam 
samma dvayatanupassino bhikkhuno.... phalamn patikankhan, 
ditthe va dhamme anid, sati va upddisese, andgdmita, “ to the 
monk who rightly attends to this twofold truth, this result fol- 
lows: either he attains in this world to perfect knowledge, or 
else, if upddi remains, he becomes an Anigimin.” To be 
upddisesa is here described explicitly as the characteristic attri- 
bute of the Anfigimin, just as perfect insight is the attribute 
of the Arahat. The obvious antithesis is between “ perfect 
insight in this life” and upddisesa. Now the customary trans- 
lation of this passage, “if at death the skandhas still remain he 
will attain to non-returning,” makes the antithesis almost point- 
less. In the first place, the words “at death” are a gratuitous 
interpolation, since the time referred to may equally well be that 
of entering the Third Path. Again, it is incorrect to speak of 
the skandhas as “still remaining” at death; the skandhas do 
not remain but only their cause, which produces new groups in 
the next birth. This consideration alone is sufficient to make the 
more usual rendering of wpddisesa improbable ; for if the word 
really meant “having the skandhas remaining,” it could not 
properly be applied as the differentia of the Ana&gimin, since 
until death both Anigimin and Arahat have the skandhas 
remaining, and after death neither can be said to do so. More- 





1 Cf. Sarvadarcana-samgraha, tr. Cowell, p. 275. 
2 Cf. Garbe, Die Sdiikhya-Philosophie, p. 171, 305-7. 
8 Pali Grammar, p. 30. + Nirvana, p. 14. 
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over, if upddisesa is the especial epithet of the earthly life of the 
Arahat, it is difficult to see how it can at the same time express 
the characteristic which distinguishes the Anigimin from the 
Arahat. Finally the passage seems to indicate the presence of 
upadi as the cause which prevents the disciple from reaching the 
Fourth instead of the Third Path, In short, then, it appears to 
be not only justifiable but necessary to render upddisesa here by 
“having remaining a residue of attachment (wpdddana).” 

The second instance of the word in the Sutta Nipita occurs at 
v. 354 (cited also by Oldenberg). Here the question is raised 
concerning a certain monk recently deceased: “ Has he entered 
Nirvana or is he saupddisesa?”” The Buddha replies,—recalling 
how fully the monk has accepted and followed the Buddhist 
doctrine,—that he has entered Nirvana, Not only, then, is it 
clear, as Oldenberg points out, that, since the monk is already 
dead, saupddisesa cannot be peculiarly an epithet of the Arahat 
before his death ; but we may also note that the point upon which 
the inquirer wishes to be assured, is whether this monk, obviously 
far advanced in the Paths, had quite, or merely almost, reached 
perfect freedom from attachment,—i. e. whether in his lifetime 
he had reached the stage of the Arahat or only that of the Ana- 


gimin. 


Once more, the word occurs at Sutta Nipita, v. 876, with the 
negative prefix : 


Ettavat aggam pi vadanti W’ eke 
yakkhassa suddhim idha panditase 
tesam pun’ eke samayam vadanti 
anupdadisese ‘kusala” vadana ; 


“thus some learned men say that the chief thing in the world is 
the purification from the demons; some, again, say that relig- 
ious observances are the chief thing ; but the truly wise say that 
the chief thing consists in being anupddisesa.” No one familiar 
with Buddhist modes of thought could suppose that anupddisesa 
here means merely the extinction of the (present) skandhas, i. e. 
physical death. To the man who has once become freed from 
desire it is indifferent whether he lives or dies; to regard death, 
in itself, as the swmmum bonum would be the least Buddhistic of 
sentiments. Plainly, the word anupddisesa in this passage means 
that moral condition of freedom from attachment which is the 
goal of the true Buddhist’s aspiration. 
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In the Sutta Nipita, then, it would appear, first, that wpddisesa 
or saupddisesa never refers primarily to the persistence of the 
five skandhas, but always to an ethical state; and, second, that 
the word, so far from describing the Arahat either before or after 
his death, is precisely what serves to distinguish the Anigdamin 
from the Arahat, while the special superiority of the latter con- 
sists just in having got rid of upaddi. Compare with this the 
numerous other texts, e. g. Say. Nik. 23. 85, in which freedom 
from attachment is spoken of as the mark of the Arahat. 

In accordance with these results we should be warranted in 
rendering saupddisesa nibbdna and anupddisesa nibbdna respec- 
tively as “ proximate ” and “ complete ” freedom from attachment. 
Another phrase in which the Anigamin and Arahat are at once 
grouped together and contrasted is orapdram or parapdram, “the 
hither and the further shore” (see the first sutta of the Sutta 
Nipita, and Childers, p. 336). The “hither shore” is the state 
of the Anigimin, who has rid himself of the first five samayojanas, 
or fetters, but has five still remaining. The Arahat, who “has 
crossed both the hither and the further shore,” has thrown off all 
the ten samyojanas. The samyojanas are roughly synonymous 
with wpadddana (v. Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 430); so that this form 
of expression seems to be precisely parallel to saupddisesa and 
anupddisesa nibbana. Both phrases indicate the Anigimin as 
one who has just fallen short of the religious perfection of the 
Arahat by reason of a slight residuum of wpdaddana. 

It remains to say that, although the oldest and probably the 
most numerous texts thus point to the interpretation of upddisesa 
suggested by Oldenberg, other passages might be cited in favor 
of the more usual view ; so that the matter cannot be regarded as 
finally settled. The discrepancies in usage may, as I have sug- 
gested, prove to be explicable as due to scribal errors resulting 
from the homophony of upddi, upadhi and the Sainkhyan upddhi. 





Apai Napat in the Rig-Veda—By Dr. Herserr W. 
Magovwn, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE expression apdm ndpdat, which occurs a number of times 
in the Rik, has long been regarded, with one or possibly two 
exceptions, as merely a name of Agni. From this opinion Ber- 
gaigne dissents to some extent; for he holds that Apirh Napit is 
to be identified not only with Agni but “ with liquid fire, that is 
to say, with Soma,” and with Savitr. In support of his view he 
offers quite an extended argument.’ Without agreeing with 
his conclusions, it may be safe to assert that there is more in the 
question than has been commonly recognized, since the truth may 
possibly lie somewhere between the commonly accepted view and 
that put forward by Bergaigne. It is the object of this paper to 
review briefly the facts in the case, and to state the reasons for 
the belief that the whole story may not yet have been told. 

A few passages in which apd7 ndpdat occurs can be easily dis- 
posed of. In iii, 9. 1, a hymn to Agni, ndépdtam is used in appo- 
sition with a pronoun of the second person, which is repeated in 
the following stanza, where Agni is addressed by name. In this 
passage apdm ndpatam plainly refers to Agni. An equally clear 
case is found in i. 143. 1, also a hymn to Agni, where ndpdd is in 
apposition with a relative pronoun whose antecedent is agndye. 
If these two passages stood alone in the Rik, apdm ndpat, “son 
of the waters,” would be regarded as a mere descriptive expres- 
sion, similar to many others—similar, in fact, to sinvih sdhasah, 
“son of might,” which is used of Agni in the second passage, 
agndye.... sdhasah siindve. 

That no further value should be attached to the words in this 
connection, is implied by a passage in a hymn to Savitr in which 
they occur, i. 22. 6; for, in this case, mdpdtam is in apposition 
with savitdram, so that Savitr also is called a “son of the waters,” 
and there appears to be no reason why the usage in the three 
passages should not be regarded as the same. 

There is another hymn to Savitr, however, in which a different 
use of the words occurs, x. 149.2; for here there is no other word 
in the stanza to which they can be surely referred. The passage 
reads: “Whence sprang forth the firm-set gathering-of-the- 


| La Religion Védique, i. 167, ii. 17-20 and 36-41, and iii. 15. 
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waters, O Apizn Napit,—of that, Savitr knows.” As there is 
nothing peculiar in the insertion of a vocative referring to some 
other personality in a hymn to one of the gods, it is unnecessary 
to refer dpadm napdat to Savitr; but, if it does not refer to him, 
the expression must be used in this case as a proper name. A 
similar usage appears in two hymns to the Waters. In vii. 47. 2, 
the Waters are called upon to “let Apaim Napat, the horse-driv- 
ing-one, set-in-motion” their wave most sweet. There is nothing 
further in the stanza to establish his identity. Again, in x. 30, 
he appears three times with no other designation. In stanza 3, 
the priests are urged to honor him with an oblation and to press 
the sweet Soma for him, while he is expected to give them the 
*‘ beautifully-clarified wave.” In 4, he is spoken of as one “ who 
shines within the waters with-no-need-of-kindlings, whom the 
inspired call upon at sacrifices”; and he is asked to “give the 
sweet waters with which Indra increases his courage,” a practice 


which is also referred to in vii. 47. 2, already mentioned. In 14, 
the priests are told to seat the Waters, “in-company-with Apam 
Napat, on the sacrificial-straw.” These five passages, taken by 
themselves, imply the existence of a divinity called Aparna Napat ; 
but that is all. 

In the hymns to all the gods, Apim Napit appears, in the same 


manner, a number of times. The fostering care of “ Pisan 
accompanied-by-all-the-gods” is sought in x. 92.13; then that of 
Apim Napit; then that of Vayu; while Ahi Budhnya, who 
appears elsewhere in these hymns in close connection with Apam 
Napit, is mentioned in the preceding stanza. It is to be noted 
that Agni appears only in stanza 2, where he is spoken of as the 
established promoter of the sacrifice. In vii. 35. 13, Aja Ekapad, 
Ahi Budhnya, the Gathering-of-the-waters, Api Napat, and Prgni 
are invoked. In this hymn, the dual divinity Indragni appears 
in the first stanza and Agni in the fourth. In the preceding 
hymn, vii. 34, Agni is invoked in stanzas 8 and 14: in the latter, 
he is spoken of as “consuming-the-offering because of adora- 
tions,” and is asked to favor the worshipers; while in 15, the 
friendship of “Apita Napit, united-with the gods,” is sought, 
and it is requested that he be kind to the worshipers. The singer 
goes on (16) to speak of praising “Ahi, the water-born (abjdm), 
with hymns”; and he then begs that Ahi Budhnya, “ Dragon of 
the Deep,” may not bring the worshipers into trouble. Again, 
in vi. 52. 14, while “all the gods, worthy-of-sacrifice, the two 
worlds, and Apiin Napat,” are called upon to hear the singer’s 
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“hymn-of-devotion,” Agni appears in the sixth stanza in company 
with Indra, Sarasvati, and Parjanya, and he is invoked in 12 as 
hétr. In 16, the dual divinity Agniparjanyiu appears, Turning 
to ii. 31. 6, Apirh Napat is found in company with Ahi Budhnya, 
Aja Ekapad, Trita, the Chief-of-the-Rbhus, and Savitr. He is 
spoken of as “driving-horses (@guhémd) with skill and vigor,” 
though there is doubtless a play upon the last two words, dhiyd 
cami. In another hymn to all the gods, vi. 50, stanza 13, the 
favor of Savitr is sought ; then that of Api: Napat; then that 
of “'T'vastr, united-with the gods (and their) wives,” devébhir 
jdnibhih sajésa ; etc. Agni is invoked in 1, with Aditi, Varuna, 
Mitra, etc.; and he is again addressed in 9, both by name and as 
“son of might,” sino sahaso. 

In these passages there is nothing to identify Apia Napat with 
Agni. There is, however, a passage in a hymn to all the gods, v. 
41, in which Agni is supposed to be called “son of the waters.” 
In stanza 9, Aptya is called upon to assist the singer, who then 
makes him say, or puts himself in his place as saying, in 10: 
“The scion of the earth-born bull, Apith Napat, I, Trita, praise 
with well-prepared-hymn ; like Etari, Agni is sung of with loud- 
sounding-hymns; the flaming-haired consumes the fire-wood.” 
In order to make ndépdtam apdm refer to Agni in this passage, 
it is necessary to regard the “ scion of the earth-born bull,” v/sno 
.. bhimydsya garbham, as Agni. But it is quite as legitimate to 
regard the “earth-born bull” as Agni, who is often called vfsan ; 
and, by this interpretation, Apiin Napait becomes the offspring, 
girbha, of Agni, not Agni himself. In fact, there seems to be 
an actual contrast between Apith Napit and Agni, which, though 
slight, is still felt in the stanza. 

There are yet two other passages in hymns to all the gods in 
which Apith Napit is mentioned. In i. 122. 4, the “two-lordly- 
ones,” ya¢dsd, are callea upon to “bring forth Apaih Napait” and 
“the mothers (the waters-in-the-clouds) of the rushing agile-one.” 
In the following stanza, a desire is expressed for the “ generosity, 
of Agni”; but there is nothing in this to identify the two. Ad- 
dressing the gods, in i. 186. 3, the poet says that he sings of their 
“beloved guest, of Agni”; but he does not mention Apirh Napat 
until the fifth stanza, Varuna and others coming between. In 5, 
he says: “For us also let Ahi Budhnya joy prepare ; as to (her) 
young the swelling-one (new-milch-cow), so-to-speak, presses on- 

yard, (so does) the stream, with which let us speed Apaith Napit 
whom stallions swift-as-thought convey.” 
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But there are still two hymns to Agni in which Apirh Napit 
appears, and both are instructive. In singing the praises of 
Agni, the poet says, x. 8. 5: “ Thou art the eye of Order great— 
the herdsman ; thou art, when order (huly-work) thou essayest, 
Varuna ; thou art, O creature-wise-one, Apith Napit; thou art 
(his) envoy, whose sacrifices thou tastest.” If in this passage, 
apdm ndpdj is taken as a mere general descriptive term, it loses 
all its force ; for there is little point in the statement, “thou art 
ason of the waters.” If, on the other hand, it is taken as a 
proper name, and the words bhiivo apdm ndpdj are regarded as 
parallel to those which correspond to them in the preceding pada, 
bhivo vdruno, it becomes a clear case, in each instance, of that 
peculiar Vedic practice of doing homage to a god by identifying 
him with some other god, from whom he is entirely distinct. On 
this basis, the statement becomes as vigorous and striking as 
is the preceding one, “thou art Varuna.” The stanza, however, 
may not be convincing, since the other interpretation is possible; 
and the passage might easily lead to confusion, if taken in con- 
nection with the two first cited. But fortunately the case does 
not need to rest on this stanza. In vi. 13, a hymn in which Agni 
is addressed as “son of might,” sino sahaso (-sah), in three dif- 
ferent stanzas, 4, 5, and 6, the third stanza reads: “ With force 


the mighty-ruler slays the dragon ; the sage, O Agni, takes booty 
from the niggard; whom thou O wise-one, Order-born, with 


> 


riches, united-with Api: Napat, dost prosper.” In this stanza, 
the phrase sajésa niptrdpadm seems to admit of no escape from 
the conclusion that Agni and Apiz Napit were originally two 
different gods. In a passage cited above, vi. 50. 13, the same 
word, sajésas, is used of Tvastr and the gods with their wives, 
and it often has this sense of ‘united with.’ Still, it must be 
remembered that the Hindu mind is capable of some remarkable 
conceptions, and that Agni is asked to bring Agni to the sacri- 
fice, vii. 39. 5, while Indra is represented as his own grandfather, 
x. 54, 8. 

Only the hymn addressed to Apaith Napat, ii. 35, remains. l- 
though its final stanza (15) is addressed to Agni, it seems to have 
nothing to do with the rest of the hymn and has long been 
regarded as a late addition. All the other stanzas have reference 
to Apith Napit. In 1, the “water-born,” nddyé, is asked to find 
pleasure in the poet’s hymns of praise, and he is immediately 
named as Apirn Napit, the “driver-of-horses,” dguhéma. In 2, 
he is spoken of as the begetter of all creatures, the form of praise 
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so often used of the gods, and he is also called “kind,” aryé. In 
8, the “beaming waters stand round about the beaming, shining 
Apith Napat.” In 4, the “not-pouting young purifying waters 
stream about him young; with mighty flames, he richly shines 
with-no-need-of-kindlings, clothed-in-ghee (clarified-butter), in the 
waters.” That he needs no kindlings, anidhmd, has already been 
noted in x. 30.4. In 5, the “three goddess wives gladly-furnish 
food for him, the unwavering god ; for to the deep-valleys, so- 
to-speak, he flows forth in the waters; he sucks the beestings of 
those-having-their-first-young.” In 6, his birth is said to have 
taken place in heaven, and it is added that “neither hardships 
nor wrongs can reach the not-to-be-disregarded-one in (his) 
crude cloud-castles yonder.” In 7, he “shines forth within the 
waters, for the giving-of-good to the worshiping-one.” In 8, he 
is spoken of as the one “who, in the waters, with divine flame, 
holy, imperishable, shines forth far-and-wide,” and the “ other 
creatures” are said to be merely “his branches.” According to 
9, “erect, clothed with light, Apim Napat verily betakes-himself 
to the bosom of the oblique-ones (the falling-rain); carrying his 
preéminent majesty, the golden-colored streams move about 
(him).” The theme of 10 is the golden color of Apith Napit ; 
and it is also said that “letting-himself-down from (his) golden 
birth-place, bestowing-gold, he gives food to this-one (the singer).” 
According to 11, “his face increases, and (so does) the dear 
secret form (name) of Apith Napit, whom the young-maidens 
(the waters) kindle unitedly, in-this-way (itthd@),—golden-colored 
ghee is his food.” This stanza is somewhat in dispute, however, 
and the “young-maidens” are regarded by some as the fingers. 
Still, the stanza strongly resembles 4 of the same hymn. In 12, 
it is stated that he is worshiped “with sacrifices, with obeisance, 
(and) with oblations”; and the poet then continues, “(his) peak 
I make-bright, I gladly-furnish with chips, I cover with food, I 
praise with hymns.” It is to be noted that di/ma, ‘chip,’ occurs 
only here, in the Rik. In 13, the poet says: “ He, verily, the bull 
(vfsa), begot in those (waters) the scion (gdérbham); he, verily, 
the young, took-to-the-breast; him (the waters) caressed ; he, 
Apith Napat, whose-color-cannot-be-blotted-out, with the body of 
another, so-to-speak, is-active here.” The hymn properly con- 
cludes with 14: “(Him), on this highest station standing, with 
undimmed (rays) ever shining, the waters, to their son, ghee as 
food conveying, of-their-own-accord with draperies fly about (con- 
ceal), swiftly-streaming.” Stanza 15 reads: “I proffer, O Agni, 
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security to man, I proffer also, to the generous, excellent-praise ; 
all that (every thing) is propitious which the gods favor ; might- 
ily let us, rich-in-heroes, sing at the sacred-assembly.” The 
stanza is, in part, found elsewhere, ii. 1. 16; 2. 13; 23. 19; and 
ix. 86. 48. 

The only stanzas of this hymn, excepting 15, which can be 
regarded as at all suitable for Agni, are 11 and 12; for 10 is bet- 
ter suited to the lightning pure and simple. But 11 appears to 
be only a variation of 4, which, again, is perfectly appropriate for 
lightning. If 12 refers to the kindling of a fire, the statement of 
13, that ‘‘ Apia Napat is-active here with the body of another, so- 
to-speak,” must still be reckoned with, although an apparent rather 
than a real union with another’s body seems to be applied. This 
stanza should also be compared with v. 41. 10, cited above ; for 
it seems to bear out the suggestion that Apiin Napait was the son 
of Agni, as well as of the Waters, or Rain-clouds, who, in true 
Hindu fashion, are spoken of as his ‘ mothers,” in i, 122. 4, also 
cited above, and still more plainly as Agni’s mothers, in iii. 9. 2. 
This, however, proves nothing as to relationship. If stanza 15 
had any place in the original hymn, which is very doubtful, it 
was probably due to this apparent reference to Agni in the begin- 
ning of stanza 13, combined with the seeming reference to Apia 


Napit’s likeness to Agni in its concluding pida. It is of course 
possible that this stanza furnished the ground for adding 15 later 
on, although it seems quite as likely that it was the result of a 
confusion of the two gods in the popular mind. It should be 
added, finally, that there is a possible reference to Agni in stanza 
6, which begins: “There (was) the birth of the horse (Agni ?) 


and of him (Apam Napat), in heaven,” dgvasydtra janimdsyd ca 
svar. 

Enough has possibly been said to show that Apim Napit is 
probably not to be regarded merely as the lightning form of 
Agni, an explanation which is frequently given; but there are 
other evidences yet to be adduced. Api Napit was an Indo- 
Iranian god, if he is not still older; for there isa god Apam 
Napit in the Avesta, whose individuality is very marked. He is 
often referred to immediately after a god “Atar, the son of Ahura 
Mazda,” while “the holy waters, made by Ahura,” are frequently 
mentioned just after him, in turn.’ If it is claimed, since Agni 

1See Sacred Books of the East, xxiii. pp. 5-6, 14, 36, 38, etc., and cf. 
299, etc. 
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does not appear in the Avesta, that the two were probably one in 
Indo-Iranian times, it must be remembered that Atar has also dis- 
appeared from the Vedic beliefs, although his name has survived 
in Athar-van, ‘ Fire-priest.’ Now, Atar, like Agni, is related 
to both fire and lightning ;’ and, if Agni himself has disappeared 
from the religion of the Magi, his characteristics have survived in 
the persons of Atar and another Avestan god. It is believed that 
the worship of fire is very old, that the earliest fire-cult prob- 
ably had reference to the destruction of evil spirits, and that this 
function originally belonged to Agni alone.’ But if this is true, 
and it seems reasonable, it naturally follows that Indra Vrtra- 
han is probably considerably younger than Agni Vrtrahan, 
who appears in some of the oldest hymns in the Rik; and, in that 
case, Agni, in his character as “ spook-killer,”—x. 87. 1, and 162. 1, 
with iii, 15, 1, and vii. 8. 6, a very old hymn, by the way,—is to 
be likened to Verethraghna, the fiend smiter par excellence of 
the Avesta ; for the comparison of Indra with Verethraghna will 
hardly stand the test of a careful analysis and may therefore be 


dismissed. ° 

That Agni was originally a god of the lightning, the lightning 
that strikes and leaves fire behind it, there can be no doubt.‘ 
That Agni still retains his character as lightning in parts of the 
Rig-Veda is, h: vever, of itself, no more reason for identifying 


him with Api: Napat, who never appears clearly in any other 
role, than is the fact that Savitr, Piisan, and Visnu were all sun 
gods a reason for identifying them with Sirya. There seem, in 
fact, to have been other gods of lightning, such as Trita (Mac- 
donell, 7. ¢., p. 69), and possibly Aja Ekapad (7., p. 74) and Rudra 
(Hopkins, ¢. ¢., p. 112), not to mention the “long broad son of the 
mist,” dirghdm prthim mihé ndpatam, led onward by the Mar- 
uts (i. 37. 11, which may, however, refer to the rain); but no 
one thinks of identifying any of these with Agni. It should be 
noted incidentally that the demon Qusna is also called a “son of 


1 Cf. SBE., iv., Introd., p. lxii, and xxiii. pp. 297-8. 

*See Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 153, and Macdonell, Vedic My- 
thology. p. 95. 

* For a fuller statement, see Bibliotheca Sacra, lv. pp. 103, 104, and 
107, footnote 5. 

* See Kaegi (trans. by Arrowsmith), The Rig-Veda, p. 35; M. Bloom- 
field, in JAOS., xvi. pp. 1 ff.; R-V., i. 143. 2, and 164. 52, ii. 1. 1, iii. 9. 2, 
vii. 15. 4; etc. 
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the mist,” v. 32.4; but this simply shows how loosely Vedic 
expressions are often used. 

As Agni was lightning—probably the blinding flash—and fire 
(later the sun also), so Apith Napit was lightning in its most 
remarkable and conspicuous form, the distant descending bolt, the 
fascinating and awe-inspiring “chain-lightning,” which, like a 
molten stream of tire, seems to reach from heaven to earth. This 
was “the swift-horsed, the tall and shining lord” of the Avesta 
(SBE., xxiii. p. 14); and this was the Vedic god who, “ erect, 
clothed with light, betakes-himself to the bosom of the oblique- 
ones,” and “whom stallions swift-as-thought convey.” 

While Agni became more and more conspicuous, Apith Napit 
seems to have waned in popularity, until he was so far forgotten 
that a confusion arose concerning the two uses of the expression 
apdm ndpat; and Apith Nap§at, the “Son of the Waters,” kar’ 
éfoxyv, was swallowed up in Agni, a “son of the waters,” as he 
was occasionally (twice in the Rik) called, since he too, because of 
his original lightning nature, was supposed to have been born of 
the rain-clouds. To the same source is to be traced the myth of 
his hiding in the waters; for this myth probably had no connec- 
tion originally with Apim Nipat, beyond the mere fact that both 
he and Agni were forms of lightning which, appearing when the 
thunderstorm was at its height, seemed to disappear in the clouds 
from which they came. But a further source of confusion is 
possibly to be found in the expression apdm gdrbhah, “scion of 
the waters,” which is several times used of Agni (i. 70. 3, iii, 1. 
12 and 13, iii. 5. 3, vii. 9. 3, and doubtless i. 164. 52, and ix. 97. 
41), and also in the fact that Agni is once, ii. 1. 5, called a 
“horse-driver,” dguhéma ; but, while these expressions may have 
been fruitful in producing a confusion of the two gods, they can- 
not, as words are used in the Rik, be taken as valid ground for 
any belief in an original identity of the two. 

The conclusion seems to be warranted, therefore, that Agni and 
Apith Napit were once distinct gods,—gods of the lightning, 
who were, however, associated with each other and were much 
alike in certain particulars ; and that this association and resem- 
blance ultimately resulted, possibly at the close of the Vedic 
period, in a confusion and union of the two, as a result of which 
Apih Napat was absorbed by Agni.’ 





1 See the following article, ‘‘ The Original Hindu Triad.” 

















The Original Hindu Triad.—By Dr. Hersert W. Macovun, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Tue number three is indissolubly connected with the religious 
history of India. Its sacred character appears conspicuously in 
the Rig-Veda, and the modern Hindu triad—Brahma, Visnu, Qiva 
—is familiar to all who have even a slight acquaintance with 
India or its people. But there have been other groups of three 
gods in the religious history of the Hindus; and, while the origin 
of the divine triad, as well as that of the sacredness of the num- 
ber three, may never be fully known, it is interesting to note 
whatever may throw any possible light on the subject. 

In one of the early Brahmanical writings, the Vedic investiga- 
tor Yiska tells of certain scholars, more ancient than himself, 
who maintained that there were but three gods, although many 
names were used in speaking of them. The only gods whom 
these scholars admitted to exist were, a deity located on the earth, 
Agni ; a deity dwelling in the atmosphere, to whom they allotted 
two names, Indra or Vayu ; and a deity whose home was in the 
heavenly regions, Sirya. These three, then, constituted a triad, 
the earliest of which there is any mention ; for, although groups 
of three gods can be found as far back as the Rig-Veda itself,— 
as, for example, Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman, and the three 
Rbhus,—an ordinary group of three gods can hardly be called a 
triad, since a triad should possess marked differences, either in 
their field of action or in their characteristics. 

In speaking of this early Brahmanical group of gods, a recent 
writer (Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 69) says that the second 
member of the group was probably originally Trita, whom he 
further regards as a god of lightning. Later on in the book (p. 
93), he concludes that the mystical threefold nature of Agni, as 
fire, lightning, and sun,—for the identification of Agni with the 
sun is also Vedic,—was the prototype of the groups, Sun, Wind, 
Fire, and Sun, Indra, Fire, which, though not Vedic, are ancient. 
He also calls attention to Agni’s three dwelling places, in the 
order usually given, heaven, earth, and the waters, i. e., the rain- 
clouds. The position here taken must at once strike the reader 
as a reasonable one, on the whole ; and it must be accepted, unless 
VOL, XIX. 10 
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a simpler and more natural one can be found. The notion that 
the light and heat of the sun came from the same source as the 
light and heat of a fire is based on a simple association of ideas, 
and need, therefore, produce no difficulty. By a similar process, 
Agni Vaidyuta and Trita may have also come to be identified as 
lightning, or the “middle Agni.” It may be an interesting ques- 
tion, however, whether there are not other possible elements in 
the problem, and whether the origin of the groups mentioned 
cannot be pushed still further back. It is the object of this paper 
to consider briefly a few points looking in that direction. 

The position has already been taken, in the preceding paper, 
“ Apim Napait in the Rig-Veda,” that Api Napit and Agni 
were originally distinct gods, and that Apit Napit was the name 
given to that phenomenon of the thunderstorm which is com- 
monly spoken of as chain lightning. It may not be out of place 
to briefly refer to the reasons for this belief. 

The name Apith Napit is very old. Jf it is not Aryan, it is at 
least Indo-Iranian ; for it appears not only in the Rik but also in 
the Avesta as the name of a god. In the Avesta, he is “ the tall 
lord,” or “the swift-horsed, the tall and shining lord”;’ or, as 
another translator has it in other portions of the Mazdean scrip- 
tures,’ he is spoken of as “lofty,” “kingly and brilliant,” “ glit- 
tering-one,” etc. 

In the Rik, he is a “ driver-of-horses,” ii. 35. 1, and vii. 47. 2; 
he is a god “ whom stallions swift-as-thought convey,” i. 186. 5 ; 
he “shines in the waters (rain-clouds, or rain-in-the-clouds) with- 
no-need-of-kindlings,” ii. 35. 4, and x. 30. 4; “his birth (is) in 
heaven, (and) no wrongs can reach (him) in his cloud-strongholds 
yonder,” ii. 35. J; he “shines far-and-wide with divine flame, in 
the waters,” /. c., 8; “(standing)-erect, clothed with light, (he) 
seeks the bosom of the oblique-ones (the streaming-rain) ; bear- 
ing his preeminent majesty, the golden streams press around 
(him),” 2. ¢, 9; “golden-colored,” he descends from a golden 
seat, /.c., 10; “here (on earth), he is-active in another’s body 
(fire ?), so-to-speak,” 7. c., 13; and, “bringing (him) food, the 
waters, of-their-own-accord, quickly veil (him) standing on the 
highest station with undimmed (rays),” 2. c., 14. It is hardly 
necessary to say more, so perfectly does the whole description fit 





! Darmesteter in Sacred Books of the East, xxiii. pp. 5-6, 14, 36, 38, 


etc. 
* Mills, 76., xxxi. pp. 197, 204, 219, 319, 326, etc. 
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the distant descending bolt. His food is supposed to be clarified 
butter, Z.¢., 11 and 14, probably because of the sudden flame 
which it produces when poured into a fire; while the swift veil- 
ing by the waters doubtless refers to the sudden withdrawal of 
the bolt from sight. Apa Napit, then, is a god of lightning 
pure and simple, and he seems to have had that character from 
the beginning. 

Turning now to Agni, it will be observed that he is essentially 
the god of fire, and the antiquity of his fire character is attested 
by the Latin ignis whose proper meaning is simply ‘fire.’ But 
that he was originally the lightning-kindled-fire is to be inferred 
from the fact that the Grecian myth, according to which fire first 
came from heaven, is to be traced in the Rig-Veda (Hopkins, 
Religions of India, pp. 108-110), and also from the fact that 
Agni has, in parts of the Rik, a lightning character. Agni, then, 
from his original character as the lightning-kindled-fire, or, bet- 
ter, the lightning-stroke-which-results-in-fire, developed, as a Vedic 
god, a twofold nature, i. e., he became both fire and lightning ; 
but, by a later extension, he also came to include the sun, and 
this gave him his mystical threefold character as fire, lightning, 
and sun. 

Such a genesis seems, at least, to account most readily for all 
his peculiarities, even to the function of ‘spook-killer,’ raksohdn, 
x. 87. 1, etc.; for the ancient Hindus, like their modern brethren, 
believed that the air about them was infested with spooks and 
goblins of various kinds. To suppose that fire is fatal to evil 
spirits, seems, under ordinary circumstances, like a strange notion; 
but, to one who has seen the stroke, the lightning-kindled-fire 
becomes a most natural death-dealer to the goblins of the air. 
As a rule, such a stroke is simply a terrible blinding flash; for 
a distant observer can hardly be aware of the stroke at all, except 
by inference. Occasionally, a sudden streak of dazzling light, 
more or less approaching the horizontal, may be seen by some 
one looking in the direction taken by the bolt ; and its effect 
upon the mind can hardly be described. The sudden passage of 
a large swift-winged bird just over the head may sometimes pro- 
duce a startled sensation akin to that produced by the flight of 
the lightning’s bolt ; but nothing else in nature approaches it. 
For this reason, it is not strange, perhaps, that Agni, in his light- 
ning character, is sometimes the ‘eagle’ in the Rik (see M. 
Bloomfield, in JAOS., xvi. 1 ff.); and, if his name means ‘ Agile- 
one,’ as is supposed, it was certainly appropriate. 
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No wonder that the superstitious Hindu observer, or his ances- 
tors, felt that such a stroke must have proved fatal to many a 
spook, and this original idea of the lightning-stroke-in-the-fire 
can still be traced in passages to Agni, the ‘ goblin-smiter’; as, 
for example, “pierce him (the sorcerer) thou slinger with (thy) 
dart, (thou) keen-one,” tdém dsta vidhya ¢gdrvad cicdnah, x. 87. 6. 
To the lightning side of his nature, doubtless, is also to be traced 
the epithet vrtrahdn, ‘dragon-slayer,’ which is applied to Agni 
alone with any frequency, if Indra be omitted. The blinding 
flash does not always strike, nor does it always leave fire behind 
it when it strikes ; but it would very soon tend to be regarded, 
for the most part, as Agni just the same, and, if some chance 
beholder were to see a tree cleft by a sudden thunderbolt, it 
would be a very simple and a perfectly natural bit of reasoning 
which would lead to the conclusion that Agni could and actually 
did smite the ‘cloud-dragon’ also in like manner. Whether the 
Vrtra, i. e., the ‘cloud-dragon,’ myth arose from a lack of rain 
or from a fear lest the light was to be snatched from men, would 
not affect the question; for, when the blinding flashes begin to 
come, not only does the rain descend but the heaviest clouds also 
pass over and the light begins to return. 

But close observers must soon have noticed that there was a 
third form of lightning no less conspicuous than the other two ; 
and the wonderful play of the cloud-bolts in the sky, which also 
often produce a blinding flash, may well have excited the wonder 
and admiration of a primitive people in a land of violent thun- 
der-storms such as both the Hindus and their ancestors seem to 
have inhabited... Very soon also the question must have sug- 
gested itself whether this third form of lightning was not after 
all the god who destroyed the ‘cloud-dragon,’ since he always 
appeared so high up in the air where the ‘sky-dragon’ was, and 
since he always seemed to be smiting something there just as Agni 
was sometimes seen to do on the earth. Speaking of him as the 
‘third-one,’ he may soon have come to be simply ‘ Third,’ and it 
is possible that this was the way in which Trita got his name. 

As the conviction grew that Trita, ‘Third,’ was the real smiter 
of the ‘cloud-’ or ‘sky-dragon,’ the myth would naturally tend 
to become attached to him even more strongly than it was to 
Agni; and, when Indra at length displaced him and became the 
supreme god of the storm, it was to be expected that he would 
also usurp the function of ‘dragon-killer’; for it must be remem- 
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bered that Trita, as well as Apith Napit, was probably an Indo- 
Iranian god, while Indra seems to have been purely a Hindu 
creation. 

Just here it may be noted that Api Napait never appears in 
the role of a ‘fiend-smiter’ in either the Rik or the Avesta. 
In the latter, to be sure, when Atar, ‘Fire,’ and Azhi Dahaka 
(the Avestan sky-dragon) are battling for “the awful Glory that 
cannot be forcibly seized, made by Mazda,” i. e., the light (phys- 
ical and sacerdotal); Apam Napit seizes the “Glory” when it 
flees to “ the sea Vouru-Kasha,” or the upper air (see SBE. vol. 
iv., Introd., pp. Ixii-lxiii, and vol. xxiii. pp. 297-9); but he takes 
no other part in the fight. If, now, Api Napit is the lightning 
form of Agni, as is commonly supposed, and if the epithet 
vrtrahdn was transferred to Agni from Indra, as is commonly 
held, it is difficult to understand, on a priori grounds, why Apith 
Napit never has the character of a fiend-smiter, even if he does 
not receive the epithet vrtrahdn ; for assuredly it is the light- 
ning side of Agni which is most prominent in both Agni Vrtra- 
han and the dual divinity Indrigni. See RV., iii. 20. 4, i. 59. 6, 
x. 69. 12, etc., and i. 108, v. 86, vi. 59, vii. 93, ete. Again, since 
the Zend word Verethraghna, from its etymology, must origi- 
nally have been an adjective, and since the Avestan god Verethra- 
ghna is identified with the sacred fire of the Parsis, which was 
the great spook-killer of the Magi, it appears that Agni Vrtra- 
han and Verethraghna were, in all probability, closely related ; 
but Verethraghna and Apam Napat have no connection in the 
Avesta. In short Agni and Apith Napait must have been decid- 
edly distinct in the early days. 

It is perfectly clear to us, to be sure, that the two kinds of 
lightning are really identical ; but to assume that the early Vedic 
Hindus or the Indo-Iranians possessed the same knowledge is to 
attribute to them a degree of intellectual power in the analysis 
of natural phenomena which their whole religious history belies. 
If they ever discovered the actual identity of the two, it must 
have been the result of some accidental combination of circum- 
stances, the full force of which they would be very slow to 
admit. In fact, just such an accident might account for the 
statement which appears in ii. 35. 13, “ Apaim Napat is-active 
here in another’s body, so-to-speak,” i.e., when he appears on 
earth, he looks like Agni ; but this does not prove the identity 
of the two. 
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Turning again to Trita, it will be noticed that he is called dptyd, 
‘ dwelling-in-the-waters,’ i. e., the clouds ; and the title is signifi- 
cant. If the three gods are grouped together, we shall have: 
‘ Agile-one,’ the fire-producing-stroke or the blinding-flash, who 
is active on the earth; ‘Son of the Waters,’ the distant-descend- 
ing-bolt, who is born in heaven and descends from his golden 
seat, and is therefore a god located in the air; and ‘Third 
Whose-home-is-in-the-clouds,’ a divinity of the sky. In other 
words, the three will constitute an incipient triad which must be 
very ancient. 

It may not be unreasonable to suppose that the original Hindu 
triad, or an Indo-Iranian triad, was so constituted. But, since 
the blinding flash came down from the clouds as well as the dis- 
tant bolt, Agni was occasionally spoken of as a “son of the 
waters,” and this fact may have ultimately led to a confusion of 
the two. Whatever the cause may have been, Api Napit 
seems to have been so overshadowed by the remarkable develop- 
ment of Agni that he lost his character as a distinct god and was 
then practically absorbed. In the meantime the light and heat 
of the sun had come to be attributed to Agni; and, as the sun is 
evidently higher than the lightning, it was a natural step for- 
ward to assign to the sun the highest position, while Trita drop- 
ped back into second place. In time, Trita’s turn also came ; and, 
as he yielded his chief feats and characteristics to Indra in other 
things, he may well have been displaced, as god of the atmos- 
phere, by his more popular rival. 

Just what connection Vayu had with the matter when the 
triad finally emerged from the nebulous state into a well recog- 
nized group, cannot be determined, beyond the mere fact that, as 
god of the wind, he was naturally the god of the atmosphere ; 
but, in any case, his connection with the latter triad came rather 
from his relation to Indra than from any association with the 
other gods concerned, 

















The Milk-drinking Haisas of Sanskrit Poetry.—By Cuar.es 
R. Lanman, Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Tue Hindus say that the bird called havsa has the faculty, out 
of a vessel of mingled milk and water, to separate and drink the 
milk and leave the water. To this wide-spread popular belief 
frequent allusion is made in the literature ; and for it there must 
be some basis in the facts of natural history. 

The facts which gave rise to the belief are in my opinion the 
following : the aquatic bird Aansa lives on lakes that abound in 
lotuses, and subsists in a measure upon the underground stalk of 
the lotus plant (such a stalk is called bisa), whose joint (grunthi), 
when crushed (dhagna), exudes a juice designated by the word 
ksira, which is also a common name for milk. Thus the bird, as 
it floats on the lake, may be said to drink Astra or milk out of 
water. 

For the sake of students of Sanskrit and others, it may be 
worth my while to assemble some of these allusions in the litera- 
ture. And again it may be useful to put together the statements 
about the character and habits of the Aansa in order to subject 
them more easily to the criticism of students of natural history. 

But first a word as to the general scope of these allusions. 
They are indeed often made directly in praise of the noble havsa, 
and to show its superiority for instance to the heron ; but oftener 
still, the point of the allusion is the marvelous discrimination,’ 
fine and clear, displayed in the separation of things so hopelessly 
mixed as milk and water.” 

Beautifully appropriate uses of our fable are made by the 
philosophers. Thus in the Tattva-muktivali* we read: “ Others 





1 Mentioned already by H. T. Colebrooke in a note to H. H. Wilson’s 
“Analytical account of the Pancha Tantra” (1824), Works, ed. Rost, 
iv. p. 8. Benfey cites the note, Pantschatantra, ii. p. 367. 

? The intimacy of this mixture is praised by the poets as absolute and 
complete (Spriiche, 2024), and it is thus a type of the closest friendship 
and mutual devotion (ib. 2026). 

3’ Edited and translated by Cowell, 1883, JRAS. xv. pp. 149, 167, cloka 
85. 
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see not the difference when water is mixed with milk, but the 
swan at once separates the milk and the water; so too when the 
souls are absorbed in the supreme Brahman, the Lord,—the faith- 
ful, who have received the Guru’s words, can at once draw a dif- 
ference between them.” Again, the Simkhya aphorism, iv. 23, 
says: “By him who is free from passion what is to be left [i. e. 
Nature] is left, and what is to be taken [i. e. Soul] is taken; as 
in the case of the swan and the milk.”’ And again, the begin- 
ning of the second valli of the Katha Upanisad says: ‘The 
better is one thing, and the more agreeable is another. . . . The 
wise man weighs them both well, separates them (vi-vinakti), 
and chooses the better.” Catnkara, in his Bhasya, illustrates this 
by the fable of the hansa. Vi-vinakti is from the same root as 
vi-vecana which is used of the hansa’s exploit. 

First then—some of the allusions. The introduction to the 
Paficatantra contains the familiar stanza anantapdram ete., 
which, as I thought it a fit motto for a brief Sanskrit grammar 
that I was minded to make, I Englished’ as follows : 


An endless science, as we know, is grammar. 

And life is short; the hindrances are many. 
Essentials keep, leaving the non-essential, 

As swans drink up the milk, but leave the water.* 


Here we may notice the passage in Kalidisa’s Qakuntala,* where 
an invisible being behind the scenes is threatening the buffo’s 
life. Here the king promises that his arrow, which he thinks to 
let fly, shall slay the villain and spare the buffo—with the same 
uncommon discrimination that the hansa uses as betwixt the milk 
and the water. 
In Bohtlingk’s Zndische Spriiche, 2d ed., the following numbers 

make express mention of the havsa’s gift : 

243, anantapdram, from Pajicatantra, introd. 5 ; 

245, anantagastram, from Old Cinakya, xv. 10; 
544, ambhojini-, from Bhartrhari, Vitigataka, 18 ; 


1See the interesting comment hereon in J. R. Ballantyne’s Sdnkhya 
Aphorisms, 3d ed., London, 1885, p. 303. 

2A dozen years ago, more or less. It has since then been put to 
this very use by R. Fick, Praktische Grammatik der Sanskrit-Sprache, 
Wien, no date, p. VII. 

3 See F. Kielhorn’s note to this stanza in the Notes to his edition. 

4 Near the end of act vi., especially the stanza 155 (Bohtlingk) or 182 
(Pischel). 
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4923, prajias tu, from MBh. i. 74. 91=3078 ; 
6211, vigvdsojjhita-, from Raja-taraigini, vi. 275; 
7358, hansah gveto, from Subhdsitarnava ; 

7605, vedadyanekagadstrani, from the same. 

About the stanzas from the Spriche a few words may be of 
interest. No. 4923 is from the old Epic story of Qakuntala, 
where she says: “On hearing good and evil counsel, a fool takes 
the evil, as a swine does filth, and a wise man takes the good, as 
the Aansa the milk.” Cinakya’s verses, badly mutilated, are 
recognizable in the famous Sidharubam seu grammatica Sam- 
serdamica ... auctore Paulino a S. Bartholomaeo, Rome, 1790, 
p. 19. Bhartrhari’s stanza is thus rendered in Abraham Roger’s 
Offne Thiir zu dem verborgenen Heydenthum, Nirnberg, 1663, 
p. 506-7: “Wann Bramma auf seinen Triger Ampsa’ zornig 
ist, kan er ihn zwar wol aus seinem Wasser-pfubl vertreiben ; 
aber ihm gleichwol die Macht nicht benehmen, dass er (wofern 
Milch und Wasser untereinander vermenget) die Milch nicht solte 
allein trinken, und das Wasser iiberlassen kénnen.” 

The Indian anthologies contain chapters, certain sections of 
which form a kind of Oriental bestiary. Among these are sec- 
tions made up, wholly or in part, of epigrams concerning the 
hansa. Four such collections may be noticed : 

The Paddhati of (Varigadhara [A. D. 1363], ed. by P. Peterson, 
Bombay, 1888. Nos. 796-814 are called hansdnyoktayah. 

The Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva [A. D, 1400-1450], ed. by 
P. Peterson, Bombay, 1886. Nos. 689-717 are about hansas 
and sdrasas. 

The Subhasita-ratna-bhandagaram, or Gems of Sanskrit Poetry, 
selected and arranged by K. P. Paraba, 2d ed., Bombay, 1886. 
Nos, 3-40, pages 367-369, are of hansas. 

Subhdsita-ratnakara, compiled and edited by K. Bhitavadekara, 
Bombay, 1888. Nos. 1-19, pages 217-220, are of hansas. 

In all these stanzas from the Indian anthologies, the mate- 
rial is similar or in good part identical, and of course from very 
diverse sources. Among these stanzas, the following ten make 
reference to the ksira-nira-vivecana: in Qarigadhara, only no. 
797; in Vallabhadeva, nos. 697 and 716; in Parab’s collection, 
nos. 6, 10, 15, and 20; in Bhitavadekar’s, nos. 2, 14, and 18. Of 


!'Ampsa [haisa] sind ein Geflig, fast wie die kleinen Endvégel 
[Enten].—Roger. 
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these, 797, 15, and 2 simply repeat Bhartrhari’s stanza; 6 = 
Spriiche 7358 ; and 10 and 14 are a pleasing quotation from Bhi- 
minivilasa, i. 13, ed. L. R. Vaidya, Bombay, 1887. Thus there 
are five with new allusions, namely 697, 716, 20, 18, and 10=14. 

Of the many stanzas without these allusions, almost all are 
interesting and instructive as to the character and habits of the 
hansa. Richest in points of description are perhaps Vallabhade- 
va’s nos. 715 and 710, which read thus : 

No. 715. “His beauty is enchanting; charming his mate. 
For drink, he has the sweet juice' of the lotus; and for a play- 
ground, the waters. Among the lotuses is his dwelling; their 
pollen is his ornament. He subsists on the excellent underground 
stalk of the lotus.” His friends are the sweet-humming bees.— 
Free from servile labor, poverty, and humiliation, happy lives 
the hansa !” 

No. 710. “There are everywhere waters clear as pearl, with 
lotus-roots whose knots show milk when they are crushed ;° 
abundant draughts of lotus-juice ;* sand-banks fit for sport and 
play. What means this, then, O Aansa, that thou takest up thine 
abode in this horrid, muddy, old pool, beset with impudent 
shrieking herons ?” 

Kalidisa’s Meghadita, stanza 11, is relevant at this point. 
The Yaksa says to the cloud that is to bear the message to his 
wife, “The rdja-hansas, eager to get to lake Minasa, will be thy 
companions as far as mount Kailisa, having pieces of the shoots 
of the disa as their provisions for the journey (pdtheya or viati- 
cum).” H. H. Wilson’ says: “The Rdjahansa is described as a 
white gander, with red legs and bill, and together with the com- 
mon goose is a favourite bird in Hindu poetry. Not to shock 
European prejudice, I have in all cases substituted for these 
birds, one to which we are rather more accustomed in verse, the 
swan.” In rendering Aansa by ‘swan’ instead of ‘ gander,’ or 
‘goose,’ Wilson has been generally followed ; but Jerdon says, 
under the Cygnidae, that there are no swans in India. Kalidasa 
again speaks of the disa as the pdtheya or viaticum of the rdja- 


1 madhu.— bisa: cf. Vallabhadeva, 717°.—* ‘Stalk-knots with milk 
that appears (vilasant) upon breaking (bhajiga).’— Lit. ‘tdmarasa- 
extract or -liquor.’ 

* The Mégha Dita, translated, etc., London (reprint of Calcutta ed.), 
1814, p. 83. 
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hansa, to wit, in his Urvagi.’ And again, in the same play, at the 
end of act i., as Urvagi ascends to the sky, Puriravas says that she 
has torn his heart out of his body, as the rdja-hansi tears the 
stringy fibre out of a lotus-stalk, the end of which she has 
broken off. 

Professor R. G. Bhandarkar, in reply to my inquiry, kindly 
wrote me a letter dated Poona, July 16, 1888. From it a part of 
the words or of the substance may be given. “The physical 
facts, as distinguished from poetic fancies, that may be gathered 
from the allusions to the bird in Sanskrit poetical works appear 
to be these: 1. The birds are white, some having dark and others 
red bills and legs. 2. They feed on lotus-stalks (bisa). This 
lotus is of the Nelumbium order. They are also spoken of as 
fond of the water-lily of the kumuda species. 3. They pass 
their time in large lakes or ponds or on sand-banks of rivers, 
4. They migrate about the setting in of the rains,’ i. e. about 
the middle or end of May, to the North, and must be supposed to 
come to India in the beginning of the cold season, i. e. about the 


end of November.” 

He then cites C. J. Jerdon’s Birds of India, vol. iii., and espe- 
cially Jerdon’s notices of the family of the Anseridae. One 
species, Anser cinereus, corresponds, says Jerdon, to the wild 
goose or gray lag-goose of England, and is a common winter 


visitant to the North of India, extending its migrations to Cen- 
tral India, but rarely seen further South. It is sometimes met 
with in small parties of from four to twenty; occasionally in 
vast flocks, which feed on young corn, grass, etc.,* and during 
the heat of the day rest on some sand-bank in the large rivers or 
in the middle of a tank. The Anser Indicus is a goose that 
appears to be peculiar to India and probably the adjacent coun- 
tries north of the Himalayas, where it breeds. It is chiefly a 
winter visitant to India.—So far Jerdon. 

Habits and character of the hanisa. The mode of flight of the 
wild geese as they migrate northward or southward is spoken of 
in characteristic phrase in the Rigveda, iii. 8. 9, hanisd iva grenigo 
yatanadh, ‘like wild geese that move in single file ( Gdnse- 
marsch);? so i. 163.10. Their swiftness (java) is praised at 


' Stanza paccdt saras, Bollensen, no. 94, Parab and Telang, iv. 31. 

> See Katha-sarit-sigara, lxix. 129-32, Bombay ed. 

3’ Although Jerdon does not speak of the Anseridae as feeding on 
lotuses, the point is not doubtful. 
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Sutta-nipita, 221, as against the slowness of the gaudy peacock, 
Their breeding-place and true home is the Himalayan lake 
Minasa,’ whose glories are the subject of many a verse,’ and 
with which the every-day waters of India are set in contemptu- 
ous contrast.* Their fondness for sandy banks is implied in the 
Cakuntala,* where the king, speaking of the unfinished back- 
ground of the picture of Qakuntali, sends for his brushes, say- 
ing, “The river Malini must yet be painted in, with a pair of 
hansas resting on its sandy bank, and the Himalayan foot-hills 
behind it.” 

Their beauty or splendor (¢obhd) surpasses that of a thousand 
herons.* Their angry pride is the subject of a beautiful epi- 
gram, Qiriigadhara, 800. Their superb dignity is told in the 
stanza," “ When near him the harsh chattering jacana shrilly 
shrieks, the rdja-haisa either goes away or keeps silent”; and 
still better in the stanza’ so charmingly rendered by Riickert, 


Und wenn auf Erden gleich 
Bliebe kein Lotosteich, 

TDoch scharrte nie der Schwan 
Im Miste wie der Hahn. 


The lofty devotion of Sumukha, so touchingly described in the 
Jataka-mili, xxii, may be a figment of Arya-giira’s piety; but 
it is significant that it is ascribed to a hansa. 

Dr. Elliott Coues of Washington, in most kindly response to 
my ornithological queries, propounds the following interesting 
solution of the milk-drinking fable: The members of the swan, 
goose, and duck tribe, and the flamingos also, have a series of 
lamellae on each edge of each mandible, which serve as a sieve 
for straining food from the water which they take in. A little 
poetic fancy would easily turn this habit into the exploit of sep- 
arating “milk” (i. e. food or nourishment) from “ milk-and- 
water” (i. e. water with food in suspension). 

I think this can hardly be right: first, because the fable 
attributes this strange power, not to all of the Lamellirostres 





1This is on mount Kailisa and is a sacred place of pilgrimage.— 
*E. g. Katha-sarit-sigara, xlvi. 86f.; Parab’s collection, p. 365, no. 21; 
Cariigadhara, 805 ; cf. Jataka-mala, ed. Kern, p. 130”ff.—* Cariigadhara, 
805, 814.—* Stanza 144, Béhtlingk, 168, Pischel. 

5 Parab, p. 367, no. 5.—* Carfiigadhara 798, Vallabhadeva 692, Parab, 
p. 367, no. 8, Spriiche 408,—many variants.—' €. 811, Vall. 691, Parab, 
p. 367, no. 9, Spriiche, 5220. 
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(not, for example, to the cakravdka or Anas Casarca), but only 
to the hansa and rdja-hansa ; and, secondly, because this partic- 
ular word for milk, stra, is never used for food or nourishment 
in general. sira is used of the milk of cows, goats, and 
women, and especially of the milky juice of the broken stalks 
of flowers." And a Sikh gentleman, Mr. Hari Singh Puri, on a 
visit here from India, assured me last week that the juice from 
the crushed or broken lotus stalks is milky in color. 

It remains to inquire whether this fable can be traced back to 
Vedic literature. The stanzas RV. x. 131. 4, 5, and especially 
the occurrence of the word vy dpibas, used elsewhere of ‘sepa- 
rating mingled liquids in drinking,” hardly prove the fable to 
be known to the Rigveda ; but I refer the reader to the learned 
discussions of the passage by Bloomfield and Oldenberg.* 

The Yajurveda, on the other hand, does speak of a bird, a 
krufie or curlew, which can separate and drink the milk from 
water with which it is mingled. The passage occurs in the 
Maitrayani Samhita, iii, 11. 6, in the Kathaka, xxxviii. 1, in the 
Vajasaneyi, xix. 72-79, and in the Tiittiriya Brihmana, ii. 6. 2'~. 
I quote from the first-named text : 


adbhydh ksirdin vydpibat 
krinn aiigirasé dhiyd . . 


adbhyah sémam vydpibac 
chandobhir hansdh cucisdt, ete. 


Other mention of this power of the curlew I have not found 
save in two passages‘ from the Pali Buddhist literature. One is 
from the Udina, viii. 7, ‘‘The wise man leaves the evil as the 
milk-drinking curlew the water,” vidvd pajahati papakam kojico 
khirapako va ninnagam. The other is from the Sumajigala- 
vilisini, p. 305, where Buddhaghosa likens a true disciple to a 
curlew, because, if a bowl of spirits and water were put to his 


mouth, only the water would enter it and not the spirits ; just as, 





| E. g., Cakuntala, ed. Pischel, st. 59, sammilanti. 

*>Cf. Mahidhara’s vivicya pitavdan. 

3JAOS. xv. 148ff., 159. And Géttinger Nachrichten, 1893, no. 9. 
The story of the milk-drinking eagle (suparna), cited above by Oertel, 
JAOS. xix. 102, 101, does not refer to the milk-separating power now 
under discussion. 

* Cited by Dr. R. Morris, Journal of the Pali Text Society for 1887, p. 
168. 
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he continues, if a mixture of milk and water were offered to the 
kruiic-birds, only the milk would be taken by them and not the 
water. 

Siyana, in his comment on TBr. ii. 6. 2, says that the hansa is 
the soul in living beings, and that Indra, taking on its form, 
drank the soma, separating it from the water; and then, with 
some other curious remarks’ suggested by the passage, adds the 
following illustration (p. 660) : 

yatha loke krui krauica-paksi... dhiyad sva-buddhya ksiram 
adbhyo vivicyapibat, ksira-patre sva-mukhe praksipte sati, mukha- 
gata-rasa-samparkit, ksirdngo jalangag cobhdu vivicyete, tatra 
jala-bhagam parityajya ksira-bhagam eva pibati,—tadvad ayam 
indro ‘pi soma-rasam jala-bhagad vivicya pibati. 

Here the point of most interest for us seems to be that the 
milky part of the mixture is coagulated by contact or mingling 
(samparkat) with the fluid (rasa) in the mouth (mukha-gata) of 
the bird when it puts its bill (muha) into the vessel (patra). 

Now by a singular coincidence, Swimi Abhedinanda, a Bengali 
gentleman, calling at my study last week on the same day as Mr. 
Puri and while my mind was upon the subject of this essay, told 
me that his teacher had explained the hansa-fable to him by say- 
ing that there was a secretion in the bird’s mouth which coagu- 
lated the milky part of the mixture,’ so that the resulting curdy 
portions became easily separable. Whether there is any acidulous 
rasa or any rennet-like rasa in the hansa’s mouth, I must leave 
to the ornithologists. At any rate, the Swimi’s theory seems to 
be essentially like that of Saiyana. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., June 7, 1898. 


1E. g. evam indro ‘py asdram parityajya ekasminn api pdatre sdram 
eva svi-karoti, p. 661. 

? Somewhat after the fashion of rennet? But see Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia, 1893, vol. ii., p. 216, s.v. Cheese, on the character of the 


action of rennet, etc., in coagulating the curd. 




















Shamgar and Sisera.—By Grorce F. Moore, Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 


Ir has long been recognized that Jud. iii. 31, which tells how 
Shamgar killed six hundred Philistines with an ox-goad, was 
inserted by one of the latest editors of the book. It has not, 
however, been so generally observed that certain recensions of 
the old Greek version (codd. 44, 54, 56, 59, 75, 76, 82, 106, 134 
H-P; sub obel. 121), together with the Hexaplar Syriac, Arme- 
nian, and Slavic versions, have the account of Shamgar’s exploit 
a second time after xvi. 31.’ Here, immediately following Sam- 
son, the Philistine-fighter is quite in order. Comparison of the 
renderings in the two places shows that the verse was not 
repeated at the end of c. xvi. by an editor of the Greek text, 
but was found there by the translators in their Hebrew manu- 
scripts, and in a form more original than that which we now 
read in iii. 31. ‘The introductory formula, xai dvéorn pera tov Zap- 
Yov Seueyap vios Evav = FLY {3 a bh) og pwr NIN op") corre- 
sponds closely to x. 1, SN uv” DN yun 7D°SN “NIN op") 
AND [3 YON, while in iii. 31 the Hebrew has the awkward and 
unparalleled "AN 7" (LXX. dvéorn). There is thus good 
reason to think that the verse at first stood after the story of 
Samson, and was subsequently, for some reason, removed to a 
place between Ehud and Barak. 

That Shamgar cannot have been the original hero of this 
story is proved both by the earlier position of the verse (follow- 
ing Samson), and—more conclusively—by the fact that the 
Philistines did not appear upon the scene till long after the time 
of Deborah and Barak. The natural hypothesis is that the name 
of the champion was accidentally corrupted to Shamgar, under 
the influence of v. 6, which necessarily led to the transposition 
of the verse from the end of ¢. xvi. to the end of e. iii.’ 

In Jud. v. 6 “the days of Shamgar ben Anath, the days of 
Jael,” are the time of distress and humiliation for Israel which 





1 See Budde, Richter, 1897, p. x; also SBOT. Judges, on xvi. 31. 
* For a conjecture about the origin of the notice, see Judges (Interna- 
tional Critical Comm.), p. 106. 
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preceded the rising of the tribes under Deborah and Barak, 
The words “in the days of Jael” are rightly noted by many 
critics (since Geddes) as a gloss. But when these words are 
rejected and it is shown that the deliverer of iii. 31 was not 
Shamgar, there is no reason for regarding Shamgar as an Isra- 
elite at all ; itis, on the contrary, much more probable that he 
was the oppressor under whom Israel groaned.’ This view is 
strongly confirmed by the name itself; Shamgar is not a 
Hebrew nor even a Semitic word, and ben Anath is without 
even remote analogy among Hebrew proper names, 

Sisera, against whom the Israelites rose in revolt, was then the 
successor, and probably the son (see Jud. v. 28 ff.) of Shamgar.’ 

Now, Shamgar ben Anath and Sisera are not Canaanite names, 
Anath is a goddess worshipped, not only in ancient Palestine, 
but especially by the Hittites in Northern Syria; a Sangar was 
king of Gargamis—then the chief city of the Hatti—in the days 
of A&urnasirpal and Sahnanassar II (9th cent. B. C.). The name 
Sisera is naturally compared with the numerous Hittite names on 
Egyptian monuments ending in -sira.* The Assyrian inscrip- 
tions of Tiglath-pileser and Sargon (8th cent.) make repeated 
mention of a Pisiris or Pisiri, king of Gargamis. Shamgar and 
Sisera thus both point to a non-Semitic people north of Pales- 
tine. Marquart’s conjecture, however, that for OXIA AVN the 
residence of Sisera, we should read O° M7 wrap: though ap- 
plauded by Ruben, is not supported by the topography of the 
poem. 

Shamgar ruled in Palestine; Sisera appears in the Song at the 
head of the kings of Canaan. The two names bring us thus 
upon an historical fact of great importance. In the days of 
Deborah and Barak a foreign (“ Hittite”) dynasty was estab- 
lished in Palestine; the Canaanite city-kings, at least in the 
vicinity of the Great Plain, were its vassals. 








' Moore, Judges, 1895, pp. 106, 143; Marquart, Fundamente, 1896, p. 
2; Budde, Richter, 1897, p. 42; Ruben, Jewish Quarterly Review, x. p. 
556. 

? Judges, p. 143, Marquart, Ruben. 

3 Judges, pp. 106, 112. 




















PROCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


MEETING IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 
1898. 


—_ 


Tne Annual Meeting of the Society for 1898 was held in Hart- 
ford, Conn., on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of Easter week, 


April 14th, 15th, and 16th. 
The following members were in attendance at one or more of 


the sessions : 


Barber, Miss Gottheil Jackson Paton 

Bliss, F. J. Gray Jastrow, M. Jr. Prince 

Blodget Grieve, Miss L. C, G. Lanman Remy 

Bloomfield Grieve, Miss L. H. R. Lawler Scott 

Brooks, Miss Harper, W. R. Macdonald Torrey 

Corwin, Miss Hart Martin, W. R. Toy 

Driscoll Haupt Mead Van Name 

Elwell Haynes, H. H. Mitchell Ward, W. H. 

Ferguson * Hopkins Moore Wright, T. F. 

Gilman Hoppin Oertel [Total, 39.] 
Bishop Fairbanks Gillett 


The Society met on Thursday afternoon at 3 o’clock, in Hos- 
mer Hall of Hartford Theological Seminary, and was called to 
order by its President, President Daniel Coit Gilman, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting, held in Baltimore, 
April 22d, 23d, and 24th, 1897, were read and approved. 

The report of the Committee of Arrangements was presented 
by Professor Macdonald in the form of a printed program, with a 
recommendation that the morning sessions of the Society begin at 
half-past nine o’clock, and the afternoon sessions at three o’clock. 
Professor Macdonald also presented to the Society an -invitation 
from the Faculty of Hartford Theological Seminary to a recep- 
tion in the Case Library from half-past four to six o’clock on 
Thursday afternoon; and a communication from the Colonial 
Club extending to the members of the Society the hospitality of 
the Club. The recommendations were adopted, and the invita- 
tions accepted with the thanks of the Society. 


VOL, XIX. 11 
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The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, reported that 
a large number of letters had been received from scholars to 
whom the Whitney Memorial Volume had been sent. As the 
tributes to the memory of Professor Whitney had already ap- 
peared in the volume itself, these letters contained, for the most 
part, only formal acknowledgments. 

An invitation has been received from the Committee on the 
Organization of the Twelfth Oriental Congress, through its Presi- 
dent, Professor Angelo de Gubernatis, to the American Oriental 
Society to take part in that Congress, which will be held in Rome, 
beginning on October 2d, 1899. 

The Saxon Missionary Conference announces a prize of 1000 
Marks for a scientific treatise, in English or German, on the fol- 
lowing subject: “ Darstellung der religidsen und philosophischen 
Grundanschauung der Inder nach den Vedas, Upanischads und 
der Brahmanischen (besonders Vedanta-) Philosophie und Beur- 
theilung derselben vom christlichen Standpunkte aus.” The offi- 
cers of the Conference desire to call the particular attention of 
American scholars to this prize, and to invite their competition.’ 

Professor Erman, of Berlin, on behalf of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the Royal Academies of Berlin and Munich and the 
Royal Societies of Gottingen and Leipsic to prepare and publish 
a Dictionary of the Egyptian Language, laid before the American 
Oriental Society the plan of the work, and invited its codperation 
in the collection of materials. To the completeness of this 
Thesaurus, which is designed to include all words that have 
been preserved in hieroglyphic or hieratic texts, it is important 
that the inscriptions and papyri not only in public museums but 
in smaller and private collections should be at the disposal of the 
Commission ; and all members of the Oriental Society who have 
knowledge of such inscriptions or papyri are earnestly requested 
to send to the Commission copies, squeezes, or photographs of the 
same.” 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the names of recently 
deceased members, as follows : 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Professor Henry Drisler, of Columbia University, New York City. 
Mr. Ralph B. C. Hicks, of Harvard University. 

Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Webb, of Oxford, Pa. 


1 Full particulars in regard to the nature of the essay will be found in an inset 
at the end of ZDMG. Bd. li. Heft 2; copies of this circular may also be obtained 
from Professor Hopkins. The manuscript must be sent in by June 30, 1899. The 
judges are Professor Windisch and Dr. Lindner in Leipzig, and Dr. von Schroeder 
in Innsbruck. 

® This communication was received too late to be presented to the Society at its 
meeting. A Committee to collect a catalogue of the Egyptian material in this 
country was appointed in 1897; see Journal xviii. 386. 
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Remarks were made on the life and work of Professor Drisler 
by Professor Hopkins and Professor Jackson ; on Mr. Hicks, by 
Professor Lanman ; on Mr. Trumbull, by President Gilman and 
Dr. Ward; and on Mr. Webb, by Professor Lanman and Pro- 
fessor Moore. 

The Report of the Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, for the 
year 1897, was presented through Professor Lanman, The Com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting to audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts (Professors Toy and Lyon) reported as follows: 


The undersigned, appointed a Committee to audit the books and ac- 
counts of the Treasurer of the American Oriental Society for the year 
ending December 31, 1897, find the same to be properly kept and cor- 
rectly cast. They find the entries for all monies expended by the 
Treasurer to be properly vouched, and satisfactory evidence that all 
funds and balances reported in his statement are in his possession. 


The analytical summary of the General Account is as follows : 





RECEIPTS. 
Balance (less advance $699.75 from Charles River Bank, 

Dec. 1896) from old account, Dec. 31, 1896__..-..-.. $1,667.17 
DE CI Oe BOR FO ican ose cdca cise csececcexs $971.00 
Assessments (44) for other years-.--.........--- mnie 166.23 
I ic nn ac acai ene emeeuhin 320.71 
Reimbursements for author’s extras........-----.-.--- 37.42 
Income from funds (other than Bradley fund)---- .--- 161.03 

ee OED BOE TO BIE once cccanevccdinscctexe 1,656.39 

Total receipts for the year................-.-....- $3,323.56 

EXPENDITURES. 
4 matrices ........ aes aici hi olga lalibieaicis ks Beata GNAKe ictal $ 8.00 
Nov. 1897, 8 reams paper at $3.30 .................--- 26.40 
Journal, vol. xviii. pt. 1, printing..-...............-- 619.05 

" binding 501 copies & extras. 82.15 

* sie IN cokniucccescowces 60.16 
Journal, vol. xviii. pt. 2, printing..................-. 605.82 

sas as binding 495 copies & extras. 76.93 

os Oe Ee ee 47.98 
Journal, vol. xix. pt. 1, printing.................... 203.38 

es os binding 688 copies, & title.. 111.47 

- - NE ssid tien concn 74.60 
NO... a cccuhnbieeetencs Skane panned 11.60 
SN INE... can rawaniink citeemmamekeneied 36.80 
ORD. GUIIEE, GOR nccccnccnccess cntecccunsonnnans 45.87 
Job-printing and job-binding............ .-.-..------ 39.92 

Total disbursements for the year.--.-.-.......---.- 2,050.13 

Credit balance on Gen’l Account, Dec. 31, 1897-.- 1,273.43 


$3,323.56 
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A statement from the Treasurer on the financial condition of 
the Society, accompanying his annual report, was read and re- 
ferred to the Directors. The income of the Society in 1897 
($1,656.39) was two hundred and fifty dollars more than in any 
previous year; this increase being due in part to the growth 
of the Society, but chiefly to unusually large receipts from the 
sale of publications ($320.71), three Parts of the Journal (xviii. 1 
and 2, xix. 1) having been issued during the year. The apparent 
excess of expenditures over receipts for the year, nearly four 
hundred dollars, is accounted for by the fact that the Whitney 
Memorial Volume, which was issued as the First Half of vol. xix, 
of the Journal (for January to June 1898) was paid for in 1897 ; 
this amount, approximating four hundred dollars, is thus really 
anticipated on the account of 1898, so that only the Second Half 
of vol. xix. remains to be paid for out of the income of the cur- 
rent year. There is reason to believe, therefore, that the next 
Annual Report of the Treasurer may show that this apparent 
deficit has disappeared. 

The state of the funds is as follows: 

A. PRINCIPAL OF SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Dec. 31, 1896. Dec. 31, 1897. 

I. Bradley Type Fund (deposited in New Haven 

SSE EE ROE Rr Le ee $1,604.94 $1,669.76 

II. Cotheal Publication Fund (deposited in the 

Provident Institution for Savings, Boston). 1,000.00 1,000.00 
III. Whitney Publication Fund (invested in eight 


shares of State National Bank stock)..-.-- 1,000.00 1,000.00 
IV. Life Membership Fund (deposited in the Suf- 
folk Savings Bank, Boston)..........--.--. 75.00 75.00 
B. BALANCES BELONGING TO GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
V. Cash in Cambridge Savings Bank ---.-__-.--- $2,222.07 $1,075.56 
VI. Cash in Provident Inst. for Savings, Boston -- 131.83 171.75 
VII. Cash in Suffolk Savings Bank, Boston---.--..- 13.02 16.12 
ED... 5 onwdieeddedutabansenoebe sue 10.00 
6,046.86 
Less due Charles River National Bank-..--. 699.75 





$5,347.11 $5,018.19 


The annual report of the Librarian, Mr. Van Name, showed 
that the accessions to the library during the past year have been 
72 volumes, 114 parts of volumes, 167 dissertations and pamphlets, 
and one manuscript. The whole number of titles is now 4961 ; 
of manuscripts, 187. 

The Editor of the Journal, Professor Moore, reported that in 
accordance with the instructions of the Directors, the Whitney 
Memorial Volume had been issued to the members of the Society 
as the First Half of vol. xix. (for Jan. to June, 1898); the Second 
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Half (for July to December) was in an advanced state of prepara- 
tion, and would be issued as soon as the Proceedings of the 
present meeting could be prepared and printed. 

Professor Jackson called the attention of the Society to the 
Orientalische Bibliographie, and urged upon the members the 
importance of supporting an undertaking which is of such vital 
concern to all orientalists, by assistance in furnishing biblio- 
graphical material, and by enlarging its subscription list. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
duly elected :’ 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Auguste Barth, Member of the Institute, Paris. 

M. J. de Goeje, Interpres legati Warneriani, and Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. 

Alfred Ludwig, Professor in the German University of Prague. 

Gaston Maspero, Member of the Institute, Professor in the College of 
France, Paris. 

Cornelis P. Tiele, Professor in the University of Leyden. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. David Park Barnitz, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Harlan P. Beach, Montclair, N. J. 

Dr. Frederick J. Bliss, London, England. 

Mr. Laurell W. Demeritt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Victor W. Dippell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Louise H. R. Grieve, M.D., New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Armenag H. Haigazian, New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Dr. S. W. Howland, New York, N. Y. 

E. B. Landis, M.D., Chemulpo, Corea. 

Mr. Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. William N. Mebane, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Dr. Philip 8S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Ellen 8. Ogden, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mr. Arthur F. J. Remy, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Alfred Stéckius, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Charles W. Watts, Smithland, Ky. 

Mr. Lawrence P. Wolfe, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. John Henry Wright, Cambridge, Mass. 
[Total, 26.] 


1 For convenience, the names of those who were elected at later sessions are 
included in this list. The full addresses are given in the revised List of Members, 
pp. 182 ff. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 


Rev. Dr. John H. Barrows, Chicago, IIls. 
Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Bishop, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, New Haven, Conn. 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. Arthur L. Gillett, Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. James H. Hoffman, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. George L. Kittredge, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. George T. Ladd, New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. William W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. Edwin R. Seligman, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. J. L. Stewart, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. William G. Sumner, New Haven, Conn. 


Prof. Robert M. Wenley, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
[Total, 14.] 


Jommunications were presented by Messrs. Macdonald (No. 
266 in the list below, p. 168 ff), Bloomtield (No. 3), Gray (No. 5). 

At half-past four "the Society adjourned, to attend a reception 
given by the Faculty of Hartford Theological Seminary. 


The Society met on Friday morning at half-past nine o’clock. 

The President appointed Messrs. Ward, Jackson, and Haupt a 
committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year, to report on 
Saturday morning. 

Communications were presented by Messrs. Gottheil (No. 4 in 
the list ; by title), Haupt (No. 9), Hopkins (No. 12, by title; 13), 
Jastrow (No. 18, by title), Jackson (Nos. 15, 16), Johnston (Nos. 
20, 21; by title, through Prof. Haupt), Lanman (Nos. 22, 24), 
Macdonald (No. 26a), Magoun (Nos. 27, 28; through Prof. Hop- 
kins), Mills (No. 29; through Prof. Hopkins), Oertel (No. 30), 
Remy (No. 33), Ward (No. 39), Scott (No. 35), Prince (No. 31), 
Wright (No. 40), and Torrey (No. 38). 

At one o’clock the Society took recess till three. 


At three o’clock the Society met in the Chapel of the Semi- 
nary. The afternoon was devoted to the reading of communica- 
tions of a less technical character, by Messrs. Blodget (No. 1 in 
the list), Bloomfield (No. 2), Haupt (No. 6), Jackson (No. 17), 
Lanman (No. 23), Scott (No. 36). Papers were also read by 
Professor Haupt on Tatooing among the Semites; by Professor 
Lanman on Indian epigrammatic poetry ; and by Dr. Fairbanks 
on The chthonic gods of the Greek religion (No. 45). 

At a quarter of six the Society adjourned. 


The Society met for its last session on Saturday morning at 
half-past nine, with Professor Lanman, Vice-President, in the 
chair. 
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Professor Hopkins announced from the Directors that the next 

annual meeting of the Society will be held in Cambridge, Mass., 
April 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1899. Also, that they had appointed 
Professor G. F. Moore Editor of the Journal for the ensuing 
year. 
‘ The Committee appointed at the last meeting to secure mem- 
bers for the Section for the Historical Study of Religions reported 
through Professor Jastrow, explaining the measures which they 
had adopted. The committee, consisting of Professors Toy, 
Gottheil, and Jastrow (Secretary), was continued. 

The Committee on a Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts in 
America, by Professor Gottheil, reported progress, and was con- 
tinued. 

The committee to nominate officers reported through Professor 
Jackson ; and by unanimous consent the ballot of the Society 
was cast for the following officers for the ensuing year : 


President—President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor Edward W. Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

Recording Secretary—Professor George F. Moore, of Andover. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

Librarian—Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named : and President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago; Professors Richard Gottheil, A. V. W. Jackson, and 
Francis Brown, of New York; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and Paul 
Haupt, of Baltimore; and Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington. 


In accordance with the program, the rest of this session was 
devoted to the reading and discussion of papers on the History 
of Religions, as follows :—Professor Bloomfield (No. 43 in the 
list below), Professor Toy (Nos. 46, 47), Dr. Bishop (No. 42), 
Professor Jastrow (No. 19). 

The remaining papers on the list were presented by title, or in 
brief synopsis ; viz. Messrs. Macdonald (No. 25), Haupt (Nos. 7, 
8, 10), Hopkins (Nos. 13, 14, 44), Yohannan (No. 41), Torrey 
(No. 37). 

The following vote of thanks was unanimously adopted : 


The American Oriental Society expresses its sincere thanks to the 
Faculty of the Hartford Theological Seminary for the use of their 
rooms, and for their kind reception ; to the Colonial Club for its courte- 
sies ; and to the Committee of Arrangements for their efficient services. 


At a quarter before twelve the Society adjourned, to meet in 
Cambridge, Mass., April 6th, 1899. 
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The following is a list of papers which were announced for 
presentation at the meeting. Those numbered 32 and 34 were 
not presented. 


1. Rev. Dr. Henry Blodget, Bridgeport, Conn. ; The worship 
of Heaven and Earth by the Emperor of China. 

2. Professor Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University; 
On a proposed photographic reproduction of the Kashmirian 
Atharva-Veda, the so-called Piippalaida Samhita. 


8. Professor Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University ; 
Remarks on the myth of Puriravas and Urvagi. 

4, Professor Richard Gottheil, Columbia University; Contri- 
butions to Syriac folk-medicine. 

5. Mr. Louis H. Gray, New York City; The metres of Bhar- 
trhari. 

6. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; Some 
criticisms of the Polychrome Bible. 

7. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; The 
Sumerian question. 

8. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; The ori- 
gin of the Hebrew nota accusativi. 


9. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University ; Why is 
the suffix of the second person in Semitic -ka instead of -ta ? 


10. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; The 
termination of the construct state of the plural of masculine 
nouns in Hebrew. 

11. Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University ; Hindu 
guilds.’ 

12. Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University; The 
village community in ancient India. 

13. Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University ; Epic 
diction in Sanskrit. 

14. Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University ; Relig- 
ious phenomena of the plague in Bombay. 


15. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University ; 
Notes on certain dramatic elements in Sanskrit plays. 





1 Published in the Yale Review, May and August, 1898. 
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16. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University; 
Indo-Iranian contributions. 

17. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University ; 
On the death of Zoroaster. 

18, Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania; 
On a certain funeral custom of the ancient Hebrews. 

19. Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania; 
Adam and Eve in Babylonian literature. 


20. Dr. Christopher Johnston, Johns Hopkins University; 
Meissner’s Supplement to the Assyrian Lexicon. 


21. Dr. Christopher Johnston, Johns Hopkins University ; 
Proverbial quotations in cuneiform epistolary literature. 

22. Professor Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University; The 
milk-drinking swans of India once more. 

23. Professor Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University ; Walk- 
ing the deasil. 

24. Professor Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University; The 
occupations of priests and herdsmen as affecting Sanskrit diction. 

25. Professor Duncan B. Macdonald, Hartford Theological 
Seminary ; The religious attitude of Averroes. 

26. Professor Duncan B. Macdonald, Hartford Theological 
Seminary ; Notes: a. On Poe as an orientalist ; 6, On 1 Corin- 
thians ii. 9 in Islam. 

27. Professor Herbert W. Magoun, Oberlin, Ohio; Apam 
Napat in the Rig Veda. 

28. Professor Herbert W. Magoun, Oberlin, Ohio; The original 
Hindu Triad. 

29. Dr. Lawrence H. Mills, Oxford, England; Asha is “ The 
Law ” in the Gathas. 


30. Professor Hanns OVertel, Yale University ; Contributions 
from the Jaiminiya Brahmana. 


31. Professor J. Dyneley Prince, New York University; 
Prepositional usage in Assyrian. 


32. President F. P. Ramsay, Fredericksburg College; The 
meaning of 9, especially in 119 and N9. 
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33. Mr. Arthur F. J. Remy, Columbia University; Indo-Iran- 
ian jana—zana. 


34, Professor Frank K. Sanders, Yale University ; The order 
of the early suras of the Quran. 

35. Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Pa.; The Polynesian 
words in English. 

36. Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Pa.; The “simplicity” of 
the savage. 

37. Dr. Charles C. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary ; 
Note on the Kitaéb Masiri‘ el-‘Ussaq. 

38. Dr. Charles C. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary ; 
Bethulia in the Book of Judith. 

39. Dr. William Hayes Ward, New York City; Hittite gods 
in Hittite art. 


40. Professor Theodore F. Wright, New Church Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass.; The names of Jerusalem. 


41. Rev. Abraham Yohannan, New York City; A _ brief 
description of some Syriac manuscripts just arrived from Persia. 


In the Section for the Historical Study of Religions the follow- 
ing papers were presented : 


42. Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Bishop, New York; A point of view 
for the study of religions. 

43. Professor Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University ; 
The theosophy of the Atharva-Veda. 

44, Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University; How 
gods are made in India. 

45. Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Yale University; The chthonic 
gods of the Greek religion. 


46. Professor Crawford H. Toy, Harvard University ; Taboo 
and morality. 


47. Professor Crawford H. Toy, Harvard University; The 
“Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft.” 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Aprit, 1896—Aprit, 1898. 





From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vols. xxxi, 
xxxii, xxxiii. 1-12. Boston, 1896-98. 8°. 

Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xii. 2, 3. 
Cambridge, 1896. 4°. 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. New series. Vol. x. 2, 
xi. Worcester, 1896-97. 8°. 


From the American Geographical Society. 
Journal of the American Geographical Society. Vols. xxviii, xxix. New 
York, 1896-97. 8°. 
From the American Philosophical Society. 


Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. Newseries. Vol. xix. 
1. Philadelphia, 1896. 4°. 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. No. 149-156. Philadel- 
phia, 1895-97. 8°. . 


From the Royal Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam. 


Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amster- 
dam. Afdeeling letterkunde. Deeli. Amst., 1892-96. 8°. 

Verslagen en mededeelingen der Kon. Akad. van Wetensch. Derde reeks. 
Deel xii; Register, deel i-xii. Amst., 1896-97. 8°. 

Jaarboek der Kon. Akad. van Wetensch. 1896. Amst., 1896. 8°. 


From Mr. R. N. Apte. 


The doctrine of May4: its existence in the Veddénta Stitras and development 
in the later Vedénta. By Raghunath Narayan Apte. Bombay, 1896. 8°. 


From Mr. A, J. Arbeely. 
Al-Bakoorat al-Gharbeyat fee Taleem al-Lughat al-Englezeyat [Arabic-Eng- 
lish Grammar]. By A. J. Arbeely. New York, [1896]. 8°. 
From the Aschendorffsche Buchhandlung, Minster. 


Die philosophischen Abhandlungen des Ja‘qib ben Ishdéq al-Kindi, zum 
ersten Male hrsg. von Dr. Albino Nagy. Miinster, 1897. 8°. 
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From the Asiatie Society of Bengal. 


Bibliotheca Indica. New series. No. 866, 868-909; viz. 

Aitareya Bréhmana of the Rig Veda. Vol. ii. 4, 5, iii. 1-5, iv. 1-3. 
Anu Bhaésyam. Fasc. 3, 4. 

Avaddna Kalpalaté. Vol. ii. 5. 

Brhad-Dharma Purénam. Fasc. 6. 

Markandeya Purana, translated. Fasc. 4, 5. 

Nydya Varttikam. Fasc. 3, 4. 

Pards'ara Smriti. Vol. iii. 5. 

S'rauta Stitra of A’pastamba. Vol. iii. 13, 14. 

S'rauta Stitra of S’'énkhdyana. Vol. iii. 4. 

Téittiriya Sanhité. Fasc. 39-42. 

Tattva Chintémani. Vol. iv, pt. 2, fase. 1, 2; v, fase. 2-5. 

Tul’si Sat’sai. Fasc. 5. 

Vrhat Svayambhti Purdénam. Vol. i. 5. 

Kéla-Vivéka. Edited by Pandit Madhustidana Smrtiratna. Fasc. 1, 2. 
Calcutta, 1897. 8°. 

Padumawati of Malik Muhammad Jaisi. Edited with a commentary, 
translation and critical notes by G. A. Grierson and Mahamahdépdédhydya 
Sudhdkara Dvivédi. Calcutta, 1896. 4°. 

Sher Phyin. Vol. iii. 2. 

Madsir-ul-Umara. Vol. ii. 10-12 (index). 

Muntakhab-ut-Tawéarikh, translated. Vol. i. 2-4. 

Tabaqét-i-Nasiri. Index to the translation. 

Ahsanu-t-Taqdésim fi Ma‘rifati-l-Aqélim, known as Al-Mugaddasi. Trans- 
lated from the Arabic and edited by G. S. A. Ranking and R. F. Azoo. 
Vol. i. 1. Calcutta, 1897. 8°. 


From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 52, 53. 
Bombay, 1896-97. 8°. 
From the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 46, 47. 
Colombo, 1896-97. 8°. 
Catalogue of the library. Colombo, 1895. 8°. 
From the Asiatic Society of Japan. 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. iii, appendix, vi. 2, 3, 


vii-ix, x. 1 and supplement, xii. 2, xvi. 1, 3, xvii. 1, 2, xviii. 1, xix. 2, 3, 


xxiv. Tdkyd, 1875-96. 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 


Journal asiatique. 9° sér. Tome vii. 1, 3, viii-x. Paris, 1896-97. 


From Edward Atkinson, LL.D., Boston. 
The Science of nutrition. By Edward Atkinson. Boston, 1896. Sm. 4°. 
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From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, 


Verhandelingen van het Batav. Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschap- 
pen. Deel xlviii. 2, xlix,1. Batavia, 1894-96. 8°. 

Notulen van de algemeenen en bestuurs-vergaderingen. Deel xxxii. 4, 
xxxiii, xxxiv. 1, 2. Batavia, 1895-96. 8°. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land -en Volkenkunde. Deel xxxviii. 4-6, 
xxxix. 1-3. Batavia, 1895-96. 8°. 

Dagh-register gehouden int casteel Batavia, 1666, 1667. Door J. A. van der 
Chijs. Batavia, 1895. 8°. 

Nederlandsch-Indisch plakaatboek, 1602-1811. Door J. A. van der Chijs. 
Deel xiii-xv., 1800-09. Batavia, 1895-96. 


From the Royal Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 


Philosophische und historische Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 1895, 1896. Berlin, 1895-96. 4°. 

Sitzungsberichte der kén. Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin. 1895, no. 36-53; 
1896; 1897. Berlin, 1895-97. 8°. 


From the Royal Library, Berlin. 


Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kiniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin : 

Bd. ii. Verzeichniss der hebraeischen Handschriften. Abth.i,ii. Berlin, 
1878-97. 4°. 

Bd. iii, Verzeichniss der abessinischen Handschriften, von W. A. Dill- 
mann. Berlin, 1878. 4°. 

Bd. xi. Verzeichniss der griechischen Handschriften. Berlin, 1890-97. 4°. 

Bd. xx, xxi. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, von W. Ahl- 
wardt. Bd. viii, ix. Berlin, 1896-97. 4°. 


From Pandit Lala Chandra Vidya Bhaskara, Jodhpur. 


Senapata-kirti-chandrodaya: or, The moon-rise of the glory of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief of India, in Sanskrit poems with translation. By 
Vidya-Bhasker Pundit Lalachandra. Benares, 1891. 8°. 

Life of William Dwight Whitney in Sanskrit verse. By Pandit Lala Chan- 
dra Vidya Bhaskara. MS. 36 leaves. fol. 


From the Society of Biblical Archeology. 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzology. Vol. xviii. 2-8, xix, xx. 
1,2. London, 1896-98. 8°. 
From the Buddhist Text Society of India. 
Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India. Vol. iii. 3, iv. 1, 2, v. 1-3. 
Calcutta, 1895-97. 8°. 


From the Buffalo Historical Society. 


Annual report of the managers of the Buffalo Historical Society for 1895. 
Buffalo, 1896. 8°. 
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From the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 

The Jataka; or, Stories of the Buddha’s former births. Translated from the 
Pali by various hands under the editorship of Professor E. B. Cowell. 
Vol. iii. Cambridge, 1897. 8°. 

From Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, Breslau. 


Beitriige zur Entzifferung und Erkliirung der kappadokischen Keilschrift- 
tafeln. Von Friedrich Delitzsch. Leipzig, 1893. 8°. 
Assyriologische Miscellen. Erste Reihe, i-iii, Von Friedrich Delitzsch. 
Leipzig, 1893. 8°. 
From Mr. Samuel F. Dunlap, New York. 


The Ghebers of Hebron. By Samuel F. Dunlap. [New York,] 1894. 8°. 
Séd, the mysteries of Adoni. By Samuel F. Dunlap. [New York, 1860.] 8°. 


From the Society of Ethnography, Paris. 
Bulletin de la Société d’Ethnographie. No. 99, 100, 105, 106. Paris, 1896- 
97. 8°. 
From the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
Field Columbian Museum. Publication 16, 21, 23, 24. Chicago, 1897-98. 
8°. 
From the German Oriental Society. 


Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenliindischen Gesellschaft. Bd. xlvii. 3, 1, li. 
Leipzig, 1893-97. 8°. 
Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Bd. x. 2, 3. Leipzig, 
1896-97. 8°. 
Indische Studien. Bd. xviii. Leipzig, 1898. 8°. 
From the Gratz College, Philadelphia. 


Publications of the Gratz College. I. Philadelphia, 1897. 8°. 


From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 1896, 
Jan., Apr., July; 1897; 1898, Jan. Lond., 1896-98. 8°. 


From G. A. Grierson, Ph.D. 


The Satsaiya of Bihari, with a commentary entitled the Lala Candrika. 
Edited with an introduction and notes by G. A. Grierson. Calcutta, 1896. 
8°. 


From Mr. Eduard Hahn, Berlin. 


Demeter und Baubo. Versuch einer Theorie der Entstehung unseres Acker- 
baus. Von E. Hahn. Liibeck [1896]. 8°. 
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From Professor C. de Harlez. 


Le Yi-King traduit d’aprés les interprétes chinois avec la version mandchoue. 
Par C. de Harlez. Paris, 1897-8. : 

Tchu-hi, his doctrine and his influence. Par C. de Harlez. Louvain, 
1896. 8°. 


From A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, Ph.D., Calcutta. 


Annual address delivered to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 2 Feb., 1898, by 
A. F. R. Hoernle, President of the Society, 1897-98. Calcutta, 1898. 8°. 


From Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 


Archeological Survey of India. New imperial series: 

Vol. ix, x, supplement. South-Indian inscriptions. Edited and translated 
by E. Hultzsch. Vol. ii. 3. Madras, 1895. 4°. 

Vol. xvi. Revised lists of antiquarian remains in the Bombay Presidency. 
Originally compiled by James Burgess; revised by Henry Cousens. 
Bombay, 1897. 4°. 

Vol. xviii. 2. The Moghul architecture of Fathpur-Sikri. Described and 
illustrated by Edmund W. Smith. Pt. ii. Allahabad, 1896. 4°. 

Vol. xxi. Chflukyan architecture. By Alexander Rea. Madras, 1896. 
4°, 

Vol. xxii. The Bower manuscript. Edited by A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. Pt. 
iii-vii. Calcutta, 1897. 4°. 

Vol. xxiii. On the Muhammedan architecture of Gujarat. By James 
Burgess. Lond., 1896. 8°. 

Vol. xxv. Monumental remains of the Dutch East India Company in the 
Presidency of Madras. By Alexander Rea. Madras, 1897. 4°. 

List of ancient monuments in Bengal. Calcutta, 1896. fol. 
The remains near Kasia in the Gérakhpur district. By Vincent A. Smith. 

Allahabad, 1896. fol. 

Progress report of the Archeological Survey of Western India, 1894-5, 

1895-6, 1896-7. fol. 

Annual progress report of the Archeological Survey Circle, North Western 

Provinces and Oudh, for 1894-5, 1895-6, 1896-7. Roorkee. fol. 

Epigraphia Indica and Record of the Archeological Survey of India. Vul. 

iii. 8, iv. 1-7. Calcutta, 1895-97. 4°. 

Report on publications issued and registered in the several provinces of Brit- 
ish India during the year 1895. Calcutta, 1896. fol. 
Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency, 1887-8, 

1888-9, 1889-90, 1890-1. By R. G. Bhandarkar. Bombay, 1897. 8°. 

Fifth report of operations in search of Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Circle, 

1892-95. By P. Peterson. Bombay, 1896. 8°. 

Reports on Sanskrit MSS. in Southern India. By E. Hultzsch. No. i, ii, 

Madras, 1895-96. 8°. 

Report of the researches into the Muhammadan libraries of Lucknow. By 

Alois Sprenger. Calcutta, 1896. fol. 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the Calcutta Sanskrit Col- 
lege. No. v. Calcutta, 1896. 8°. 
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Catalogue of the library of the India Office. Vol. i, supplement; ii. 1. 
Lond., 1895-97, 8°. 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the India Office. Prt. v. 
Lond., 1895. 8°. 

Papers relating to village sanitation in India, 1888-95. Calcutta, 1896. fol. 

Papers relating to the treatment of leprosy in India, 1887-95. Calcutta, 
1896. fol. 

Papers relating to the Deccan agriculturalists’ relief act, 1875-94. Vol. 1, 2. 
Calcutta, 1897. fol. 

Papers relating to the conduct of the pilgrim traffic to and from the Red Sea, 
1884-95. Calcutta, 1896. fol. 

Avesta, the sacred books of the Parsis. Edited by Karl F. Geldner. i-iii. 
Stuttgart, 1886-96. 4°. 


From the Italian Asiatic Society. 


Giornale della Societ& Asiatica Italiana. Vol. ix, x. Firenze, 1896-97. 8°. 


From the Trustees of the Sir Jamesetjee Jeejeebhoy Translation Fund. 


Dictionary of Avestic proper names. By J. J. Modi. Bombay, 1892. 8°. 


From the Khedivial Library, Cairo. 


Bibliothéque Khédiviale. Catalogue de la section européenne. I. L’Egypte. 
Le Caire, 1892. 8°. 

—Catalogue of Arabic books. [Arabic.] Pt. i-vii in 8 vols. Cairo, 
1887-92. 8°. 

—Catalogue of Persian books. [Arabic.] Cairo, 1888. 8°. 

—Catalogue of Turkish books. [Arabic.] Cairo, 1888, 8°. 

Description de Egypte. Par Ibn Doukmak. [Arabic.] Pt. iv, v and 
index. Le Caire, 1893. 8°. 

History of Egypt. By Ibn Iyas. [Arabic.] 3 vols. and index. Cairo, 
1893-96. 8°. 


From the University of Kiel. 

Schriften der Universitit zu Kiel aus dem Jahre 1895-96 (130); 1896-97 (89). 

Kiel, 1895-97. 8°. 

From Prof. E. Kuhn. 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. Bd. xxxiv. 3, 4, xxxv. 1-3. 

Giitersloh, 1896-97. 8°. 

From Baron W. von Landau, Berlin. 

Beitriige zur Altertumskunde des Orients. I. Von W. Freih. v. Landau. 

Leipzig, 1893. 8°. 

From Herbert W. Magoun, Ph.D. 


Early religion of the Hindus. By H. W. Magoun. [Reprint from Biblio- 
theca Sacra, Oct. 1897, Jan. and Apr. 1897.] 8”. 
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From Lady Meux, Theobald’s Park, Hertfordshire. 


The life and exploits of Alexander the Great, being a series of Ethiopic 
texts. Edited with an English translation and notes by E. A. Wallis 
Budge. Lond., 1896. 2 vols. 8°. 

Some account of the collection of Egyptian antiquities in the possession of 
Lady Meux, of Theobald’s Park, Waltham Cross. By E. A. Wallis 
Budge. 2ded. Lond., 1896. 4°. 


From Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 


The bas-relief of Beharam Gour at Naksh-i-Rustam, and, The horse in ancient 
Iran. By J.J. Modi. Bombay, 1895. 8°. 


From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 


Abhandlungen der historischen Classe der kéniglich bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Bd. xxi. 2. Miinchen, 1896. 4°. 

Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe der kin. bay. Akad. 
der Wiss. Bd. xx. 2,3. Miinchen, 1896-97. 4°. 

Die Bedeutung der deutschen Philologie fur das Leben der Gegenwart. 
Festrede gehalten am 15 November, 1897, von Hermann Paul. Miinchen, 


1897. 4°. 


From l’ Ecole des langues orientales vivantes, Paris. 


Publications. Vol. vii. 2. Saisset Naméh. Texte persan. Supplément. 
Paris, 1897. 8°. 
—Vol. xx. Bibliographie coréenne. Vol. 3. Paris, 1897. 8°. 

Catalogue de la bibliothéque. Vol. i. Paris, 1896-97. 8°. 


From the Musée Guimet, Paris. 


Annales du Musée Guimet. Tome xxvi. 2, 3, xxvii. Paris, 1895-97. 4°. 

Revue de Vhistoire des religions. Tome xxxii. 2, 3, xxxiii.-xxxv. Paris, 
1895-97. 8°. 

Petit guide illustré au Musée Guimet. Par L. de Milloué. Nouvelle récen- 
sion, 31 Octobre, 1893. Paris, 1894. 16°. 


From Rev, S. D. Peet. 
The American Antiquarian. Vol. xviii. 2-6, xix, xx. 1, 2. Chicago, 
1896-98. 8°. 
From the Peking Oriental Society. 
Journal of the Peking Oriental Society. Vol. iii. 4. Tientsin, 1895. 8°. 


From the University of Pennsylvania, 


Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. Bulletin No. 
1,2. Philad., 1897. 8°. 
VOL, XIX. 12 
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From Prof. George E. Post, M. D., Beirut. 
Flora of Syria, Palestine and Sinai. By George E. Post. Beirut, [1896]. 8°. 


From Charles Rice, Md., New York. 


History of Buddhism in India, by Daranat’a. Translated from the Tibetan 
by V. Vasiliev. [in Russian]. St. Petersburg, 1869. 8°. 


From Sundari Bala Roy. 


The Mahabharata translated into English prose. Pt. 96-100. Calcutta, 
1895-96. 8°. 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. 


Mémoires de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. 7° sér. 
Tome xli. 4. 8° sér. Vol. i. 4. St. Pétersbourg, 1892-93. 4°. 

Bulletin de Acad. Imp. des Sci. de St. Pétersbourg. 5° sér. Tome iii. 
2-5, iv-vi, vii. 1. St. Pétersbourg, 1895-97. 8°. 


From the Imperial Russian Archeeological Society, St. Petersburg. 


Zapiski Imperatorskago Russkago Arkheologicheskago Obshchestva. Tom 
vii. St. Petersburg, 1894-95. 8°. 

Zapiski vostochnago otdelenia Imper. Russ. Arkheol. Obshchestva. . 
Tom vii. 1. 2. St. Petersburg, 1894. 8°. 


From the Faculty of Oriental Languages, University of St. Petersburg. 


Vostochnyia zametki. [Papers published by the Oriental Faculty of the 
University of St. Petersburg at the 100th anniversary of the Ecole des lan- 
gues orientales vivantes, Paris.] St. Petersburg, 1895. 4°. 


From Mr. P. R. Subrahmanya Sastri. 


A manual of Sanskrit grammar. Pt. I. By P. R. Subrahmanya Sastri. 
Bangalore, 1897. 8°. 


From the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences. 


Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der kéniglichen siichsi- 
schen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Bd. xvi, xvii. 2-6, xviii. 1. Leip- 
zig, 1896-97. 4°. 

Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der kénigl. siichs. Gesellsch der Wiss. 
Philologisch-historische Classe. Bd. xlvi-xlix. Leipzig, 1895-97. 8°. 
Zur fiinfzigjihrigen Jubelfeier der kénigl. siichs. Gesellsch. der Wiss., am 

1. Juli, 1896. Leipzig. 8°. 

Preisschriften gekrént und herausgegeben von der firstlich Jablonowski’- 

schen Gesellschaft zu Leipzig. xxx, xxxii, xxxiii. Leipzig, 1895. 8°. 





Vol. xix.] Additions to Library. 


From Mr. Framjee Hormasjee Bomonjee Settna. 


The Zand ft Javit Shéda Dad ; or, The Pahlavi version of the Avesta Vendidad. 
Edited by D. D. Peshotan Sanjana. Bombay, 1895. 8°. 

The Dina tf Mainfi i Khrat; or, The religious decisions of the spirit of wis- 
dom. The Pahlavi text, edited by D. D. Peshotan Sanjana. Bombay, 


1895. 
History of the Parsis. By Dosabhai Framji Karaka. London, 1884, 2 vols. 


8°, 
From the Smithsonian Institution. 


Smithsonian contributions to knowledge. Vol. xxix, no. 1034, xxx-xxxii. 
Washington, 1895. 4°. 

Miscellaneous collections of the Smithsonian Institution. Vol. xxxv, no. 
1088 ; xxxvii, no. 1035, 1039, 1087; xxxviii, no. 1075, 1084, xxxix, no. 
1071, 1072. Washington, 1896-98. 8°. 

Annual report of the Smithsonian Institution. 1894, 1895. Washington, 
1896. 8°. 

Report of the U. S. National Museum. 1894, 1895. Washington, 1896-97. 
8°. 

Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum. Vol. xviii, xix. Washington, 
1896-97. 8°. 

Bulletin of the U. S. National Museum. No. 47. Washington, 1896. 8°. 

Annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology. xiii-xv, 1886-7—1890-1. Wash- 
ington, 1896-97. 8°. 

The Smithsonian Institution, 1846-1896 ; the history of its first half century. 
Edited by George Brown Goode. Washington, 1897. 8° 

Memoirs of George Brown Goode, 1851-96. By S. P. Langley. Washing- 
ton, 1897. 8°. 


From M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Lahore. 
Notes on the ancient topography of the Pir Pantsal route. By M. A. Stein. 
Calcutta, 1896. 8°. 
From the Editor, Maj. Richard C. Temple. 
The Indian Antiquary. No. 308-318, 320, 321, 3238-331. Bombay, 1896-97. 
¢. 
From the United States Geological Survey. 


Annual report of the U. S. Geological Survey. xv, xvi. Washington, 1895- 
96. 8°. 

Extracts (21) from Annual report of the U. S. Geol. Survey, 1895-97. 8°. 

Bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey. No. 123-126, 128, 129, 131-134. 


Washington, 1895-1896. 8°. 
Extracts (12) from Mineral resources of the United States, 1886-93. 8°. 


From the United States Bureau of Education. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1892-8, 1893-4, 1894-5. Wash- 
ington, 1895-96. 8°. 
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From the Society of Letters, Upsala. 


Skrifter utgifna af Kongl. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Upsala, 
Bd. i, ii, v. Upsala, 1890-97. 8°. 


From the University of Upsala. 


Dionysii Telmahharensis chronici liber primus. Textum e codice MS. Syri- 
aco Bibliothece Vaticane transcripsit notisque illustravit O. F. Tullberg. 
Upsaliz, 1850. 4°. 

Gregorii Bar Hebrei in Psalmos scholiorum specimen e codicibus MSS. 
Syriacis edidit O. F. Tullberg. Upsalizw, 1842, 4°. 

Gregorii Bar Hebrei in Jesaiam scholia e codicibus MSS. Syriacis edidit O. 
F. Tullberg. Upsaliz, 1842. 4°. 

Malavikaé et Agnimitra, drama Indicum Kalidasz adscriptum. Edidit O. F. 
Tullberg. Fasc. i. Bonnae ad Rhenum, 1840. 8°. 

Codices Arabici, Persici et Turcici Bibliotheces Regiz Universitatis Upsalien- 
sis. Disposuit et descripsit C. J. Tornberg. Lunde, 1849. 4° 

Ibn Batfittahs resa genom Maghrib. Text, dfversiittning och commentar af 
Herman Almquist. Upsala, 1866. 8°. 

Prof. J. C. Tornbergs Koran6fversiittning granskad af J. T. Nordling. Up- 
sala, 1876. 8°. 

Ijjobs bok éfversatt frin grundspriket af J. T. Nordling. Upsala, 1877. 8°. 

Den svaga verb-bildningen i hebreiskan. Af J. T. Nordling. 2a uppl. 
Upsala, 1879. 

Inledning till Psaltaren. Af K.U. Nylander. Upsala, 1894. 8°. 

Orientalistkongressen i Stockholm-Kristiania. Nagra skildringar frin ut- 
landet utgifna af K. U. Nylander. Upsala, 1890. 8°. 

Ofversiittning och kommentar till profeten Hoseas bok. Af Karl Loftman. 
Linképing, 1896. 8°. 

Om uppkomsten af Gamla Testamentets kanon. Af Erik Stave. Upsala, 
1894. 8°. 

Zur Geschichte des Vokalismus der ersten Silbe im Wotjakischen, mit Riick- 
sicht auf das Syrjiinische. Von Yrjé Wichmann. Helsingfors, 1897. 8°. 

Dissertations, etc. (20) of the University of Upsala. v. y. 


From the Trustees of the Victoria Jubilee Pahlavi Text Fund. 


Nirangistan : a photozincographed facsimile of a MS. belonging to Shams-ul- 
Ulama Dastur Dr. Hoshangjee Jamaspjee, of Poona. Edited by Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. Bombay, 1894. 8°. 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 


Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philo- 
sophisch-historische Classe. Bd. cxxxii-cxxxv. Wien, 1895-97. 8°. 


From the Anthropological Society, Vienna. 


Mittheilungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Bd. xxvii. 1, 4, 
Wien, 1897. 4°. 





Vol. xix.] Additions to Library. 


From the Geographical Society, Vienna. 


Mittheilungen derk. k. geographischen Gesellschaftin Wien. Bd.xl. Wien. 
1897. 8°. 


From Henry C. Warren, Ph.D. 
Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. i-iii: 

v. 1. The Jataka-Mala ; or, Bodhisattvavadina-Mala, by Arya-Cira. Edited 
by Dr. Hendrik Kern. Cambridge, 1891. 8°. 

v. ii. The Samkhya-Pravacana-Bhasya ; or, Commentary on the exposition 
of the Sinkhya philosophy, by Vijfianabhiksu. Edited by Richard 
Garbe. Cambridge, 1895. 8°. 

v. iii. Buddhism in translations. By Henry C. Warren. Cambridge, 1896. 
8°. 


From the Family of Prof. William Dwight Whitney. 


Pantschatantrum sive quinquepartitum de moribus exponens. Edidit, 
commentariis auxit I. G. L. Kosegarten. Pars i, textum Sanscritum 
simpliciorem tenens. Bonn, 1848. 8°. 


From Prof. Edward J. Young. 


Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D.; a memoir. By Edward J. Young. Cam- 
bridge, 1896. 8°. 
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Wasuineton, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 
WokrcEsTER, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society. 


II. EUROPE. 


AvsTRIA, VIENNA: Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft. 
PRAGUE: KGniglich Béhmische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
DENMARK, ICELAND, REYKJAVIK: University Library. 
FRANCE, Paris: Société Asiatique. (Rue de Seine, Palais de I’Institut.) 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Musée Guimet. (Avenue du Trocadéro.) 
Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes. (Rue de Lille, 2.) 
Société Académique Indo-Chinoise. 
GeRMANY, Beruin: Kéniglich Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Kénigliche Bibliothek. 
GO6tTINGEN: Kénigliche Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Hate: Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft. (Friedrichstr. 50.) 
Germany, Lerpzic: Koniglich Siichsische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Monicu: Kéniglich Bairische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Kéniglich Hof- und Staatsbibliothek. 
Great Britain, Lonpon: Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
(22 Albemarle St., W.) 
Library of the India Office. (Whitehall, SW.) 
Society of Biblical Archzeology. (37 Great Russell 
St., Bloomsbury, WC.) 
Philological Society. (Care of Dr. F. J. Furnivall, 
3 St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, NW.) 
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ITALY, FLORENCE: Societa Asiatica Italiana. 
RomE: Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 
NETHERLANDS, AMSTERDAM: Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 
THe Haave: Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-, en Vol- 
kenkunde van Nederlandsch Indié. 

LEYDEN: Curatorium of the University. 
Norway, CHRISTIANIA: Videnskabs-Selskab. 
SWEDEN, UpsaLa: Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet. 
Russia, St. PeterspurG : Imperatorskaja Akademija Nauk. 

Archeologiji Institut. 


ITI. ASIA, 


CryLon, Cotomso: Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Cuina, PekinG: Peking Oriental Society. ° 

SHANGHAI: China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Inp1A, BomBpay: Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

CatcuTta: The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Buddhist Text Society. (86 Jaun Bazar St.) 
Lanore: Library of the Oriental College. 

JAPAN, Tokio: The Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Java, Batavia: Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
TURKEY, CONSTANTINOPLE: Imperial Ottoman Museum. 


IV. AFRICA. 


Eeypt, Carro: The Khedivial Library. 


V. EDITORS OF THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS. 


The Indian Antiquary (care of the Education Society's Press, Bombay, India). 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes (care of Alfred Hélder, 
Rothenthurm-str. 15, Vienna, Austria). 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung (care of Prof. E. Kuhn, 3 
Hess-str., Munich, Bavaria). 

Indogermanische Forschungen (care of Prof. W. Streitberg, Freiburg, Switz- 
erland). 

Revue de l’Histoire des Religions (care of M. Jean Réville, chez M. E. Leroux, 
28 rue Bonaparte, Paris, France). 

Revue des Etudes Juives. (Librairie A. Durlacher, 83 bis, rue Lafayette, 
Paris, France.) 

Revue Archéologique. (Rue de Lille, 2, Paris, France.) 

Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (care of Prof. Bernhard 
Stade, Giessen, Germany). 

Beitrige zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft. (J. C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, Germany.) 

Orientalische Bibliographie (care of Dr. Lucian Scherman, 8 Gisela Str., 
Munich, Bavaria). 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Good Hope, Illinois. 

RECIPIENTS: 298 (Members) + 58 (Gifts and Exchanges) = 356. 
VOL, XIX. 13 
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REQUEST. 


The Editor requests the Librarians of any Institutions or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify him 
of the fact. It is the intention of the Editor to print a list, as complete as 
may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipients thereof. The 
following is the beginning of such a list. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 
Chicago University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 
Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. 
Harvard University Library. 

New York Public Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 





With Amendments of April, 1897. 





CONSTITUTION. 


ArTICLE I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

ARTICLE II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be :— 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian lan- 
guages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which the 
knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before-mentioned objects. 

4, The collection of a library and cabinet. 

ArtTIcLE III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as cor- 
porate and honorary. 

ARTICLETV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

ARTICLE V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a Treasurer, a 
Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected by ballot, at 
the annual meeting. 

ARTICLE VI. The President ar’ Yice-Presidents shall perform the custom- 
ary duties of such officers, and shall be ea officio members of the Board of 
Directors. 

ArtIcLE VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Board. 

ArtIcLE VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meeting shall be 
a quorum for doing business. 

Articte IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

ARTICLE X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of the 
American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is prescribed 
in Article IV. 

ArtTicLeE XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the purpose, 
a copy of his letters ; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II, The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year, 

III. b. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

III. ec. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing in 
or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s property, 
and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. The 
Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New Year’s 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a certificate to 
that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, and published 
in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

Vv. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 


VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of all 
the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and shall 
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also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously published, so far 
as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price. 

VI, If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assess- 
ments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shali pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two dol- 
lars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which fall 
within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAW. 
I. For THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose ; further, to such persons as 
shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President ; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall be duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY. 


PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 











Vol. I. (1843-1849), No. 1 (Nos. 2-4 out of print), ..-. ---- $ .50 
EE awed tieekdeesanetancéetakens sosce, OF 
A ica sunk nen waee cauccestenek aces) SE 
Vol. IV. (1853-1854),...-- AGUS ORT RAN 
Sy ee ES, 6 Ciba dnutweed seed cease cpennei aes. ae 
nis: cincian beck ceeeapeneatmndas 5.00 
a. gilt ais wide Keaaaidioes¢. iain aacd aan 
OR 
Vol. TX. (1871), - ea ee ee, 
Vol. X. deve. 1880), - nie sanndetandaekaey aan + sues Te 
i Rs cans nce sense dcutebesuctseceaseees, AD 
Psi Niciddcntiasd<seninbn snes esee eben ene 4.00 
Vol. XIII. (1889),......-.- EOI tt a 6.00 
ED iii aed nena deen wb Keb ineaeuel es 5.00 
ee. dies cneaweaucae ae 
th ER ccc conbtabns ces Anes enukewes otee 5.00 
Vol. XVII. (1896), bound in full buckram,.-- .-.--.--.-..--- 2.50 
Vol. XVIII. First Half (1897), bound i in full buckram, . 2.50 
Vol. XVIII. Second Half (1897), ‘ ve .--- 2.50 
Vol. XIX. First Half (for 1898), full cloth, saciiis nicaniabaite mai 1.50 
Vol. XIX. Second Half (1898), bound in full buckram. .. 2.50 
 ciirinntind eaaeunicre modamaih dank ogni dene 
Whitney’s Tiittiriya-Pratigikhya (vol. ix.), ..-.----.---- $5.00 
Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Inflection (from vol. x.), -.--.--- -- 75 
Whitney’s Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda (vol. xii.), 4.00 
The same (vol. xii.) on large paper,-.....-.-----.---- 5.00 
Bloomfield’s Kaugika-Sitra of the Atharva-Veda (vol. xiv.), 5.00 
Oertel’s Jiiminiya-U panisad-Brihmana (from vol. xvi.),-.. 1.75 
, + SS | ee eee 1.85 
Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xviii.),..-. 1.75 
The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xix., first half), with 
portrait, and bibliography of Whitney’ 8 writings.... 1.50 


Hopkins’ Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India (from 
vol. xiii.) can no longer be had separately. 





For any of the above, address the Librarian of the Society, 
Mr. Addison Van Name, New Haven, Connecticut. Members 
can have the series at half price. To public libraries or those 
of educational institutions, Vol. I. No. 1, and Vols. II. to V. will 
be given free, and the rest (price $67.50) sold ata discount of 
twenty per cent. 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts of type are provided 
for the printing of the Journal, and others will be procured from 
time to time, as they are needed. 


GENERAL NOTICES. 


1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, 12 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows: “The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, U. 8S. America.” 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s publica- 
tions, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
George F. Moore, Andover, Mass. 





CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP. 


It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons—men or 
women—who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The annual 
assessment is $5. The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 

Persons interested in the Historical Study of Religions may 
become members of the Section of the Society organized for this 
purpose. The annual assessment is $2.; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section. 








